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^limites^  of  a Treaty  lidd  at  the  Sac  & Fox  Indian  Agency 
in  the  Territory  of  Iowa  on  the  loth  day  of  October  1841  by 
and  between  lion.  John  Chandlers-,  lion.  T.  Hartley  Oraw- 
foixF  and  TTon.  Janies  Duane  Doty^,  ronnnissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  tlie  Chiefs,  liraves,  warriors 
and  liead  men  of  the  Confederated  trilies  of  Sac  & Fox 
Indians. 

The  Council  having'  met  at  11  oOloek  A.  i\I.  Gov.  Chambers 
addressed  the  assembled  chiefs,  braves  and  head-men  as  fol- 
lows: IMy  friends;  AVe  are  now  about  to  enter  njion  a snli- 
jeet  of  vast  importance  to  you  and  one  of  deep  interest  to  the 
Ooverninent  of  the  United  States.  A"our  great  father,  the 
President,  has  sent  us  here  to  act  the  jiart  of  friends  towards 
yon,  and  we  wish  you  to  act  as  such  towards  us.  AVe  want 
your  own  honest  & candid  opinions  upon  the  subject  we  are 
about  to  submit  to  you,  and  not  the  o]nnions  of  your  traders 
ami  those  who  have  claims  against  you.  AVe  want,  I say, 
your  own  opinions  for  we  believe  you  are  capalile  of  forming 

^These  minutes  were  recorded  by  .James  AV.  Grimes,  of  Burling- 
ton, then  twenty-four  years  old,  and  just  entering  on  his  illustrious 
public  career.  See  editorial  section.  The  original  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  AVashington.  D.  C. 

^An  extended  biography  and  estimate  of  Gov.  Chambers,  second 
territorial  governor  of  Iowa,  (1841-1845)  was  written  by  AA'illiam 
Penn  Clarke  and  published  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  page  425. 

^Thomas  Hartley  Crawford  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pa..  Nov. 
14.  1786.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1804  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  practicing  at  Chambersburg.  He 
was  representative  in  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Con- 
gresses, 1829-33,  and  was  a state  legislator  in  1833-4.  In  1836 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  investigajte  aUeg'ed 
frauds  in  the  purchase  of  the  Creek  Indian  reservation.  He  was 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  1838-45,  and  was  judge  of  the  crim- 
inal court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1846-63.  He  died  in  AA’ashing- 
ton.  January  27.  1863.  Recollections  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  says 
he  had  a large  law  practice  there,  especially  in  criminal  cases.  He 
was  of  medium  height  and  large  build,  with  a sharp  nose  and  a 
head  inclined  to  baldness.  His  arguments  were  earnest  and  in- 
cisive. (Lamb’s  Biog.  Dictionary.) 

Hames  Duane  Doty,  second  territorial  governor  of  AVisconsin, 
( 1841-44).  was  born  in  Salem,  AA'ashington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1799. 
After  studying  law  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Alichigan,  at  the  age 
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correct  OJies  and  lioiiest  eiiouuk  to  express  tliem.  Your  friend 
from  Wasliinj^-toii  avIio  has  1)een  sent  here  by  your  great 
father,  the  1 ’resident,  'will  explain  to  you  what  the  President 
wants.  AVe  come  as  friends,  from  your  great  friend  the 
i’resident  and  we  wish  to  act  towards  you  in  pure  friendshix). 
\Vq  do  Jiot  wish  to  (nitrap  or  over-reach  you,  but  to  act  hon- 
ourably and  fairly  towards  you  and  we  wish  and  believe  you 
^vilI  aet  so  towards  us. 

lion.  Air.  Crawford: 

Afy  friends  and  brothers:  Your  great  father  the  President 
of  the  Pnited  States  lias  sent  me  in  conjunction  with  my 
powerful  friend  on  my  left  and  my  friend  the  G-overnor  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  right,  to  tell  you  what  he  wants.  I am 
extremely  happy  to  see  you  once  more  friendly  and  united, 
and  I sincerely  hope  you  will  remain  like  the  iron  on  a 
wheel,  no  part  of  which  can  move  without  the  whole.  You 
are  mer  a handsome  and  jiowerful  ])Cople,  but  you  must 
know  that  you  will  lieecme  weak  if  you  do  not  cultivate 
])cace  and  friendshij:)  among  yourselves  and  cease  to  follow 
lhe  advice  and  practice  of  those  whose  design  is  to  destroy 
you.  AVliat  is  better  than  anything  else,  you  are  honest  still, 
but  will  not  remain  so  if  you  obey  the  council  of  those  whose 
(Muhnivor  it  is  to  corrujit  you.  'Jhic  times  past  have  satisfied 
your  great  father  that  there  is  no  safety  for  you  unless  you 
are  removial  beyond  the  reach  of  white  men,  where  they  can 

of  nineteen,  where  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1819  was 
aijpointed  secretary  of  the  legislative  council  and  clerk  of  the  court 
of  th'o  territory.  In  1820  he  joined  the  expedition  to  explore  the 
uiiper  lakes  in  canoes.  He  traveled  with  it  4,000  miles  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  live  canoes,  and  as  secretary  of  the  expedition, 
assisting-  in  negotiating  imj)ortant  treaties  witli  the  Indians  of  that 
region.  In  18.23  he  was  a))])oint’ed  United  States  judge  for  northern 
.Michigan.  He  held  his  first  court  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  then  a mili- 
tary (UJt|)Ost,  and  liaving  organized  the  judiciary  of  his  district,  filled 
this  jj'ositon  till  1 832.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  hy  Congress  one 
of  the  two  comm  issi()iiers  to  sui'vey  and  locate  a military  road  from 
Ci-een  Hay  thi’ough  Chicago  to  Ih’airie  du  Chien,  in  wliicn  work  he  was 
engaged  abotit  two  years.  In  1834-3.5  he  was  a member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  IMichigan.  Here  he  was  the  fii’st  to  agitate 
the  question  of  dividing  Michigan,  which  finally  led  to  the  creation 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  territories.  Returning  from  tlie  legislature 
he  became  an  active  op(‘rator  in  the  ]mblic  land  sales  which  were 
openefl  at  Ci'een  Hay  in  1835-30  and  pre-empted  several  tracts  of 
government  land  at  presumably  desirable  spots  in  the  wilderness  for 
future  towns  and  cities.  One  of  these  tracts  situated  on  an  un- 
dulating isthmus  between  four  lakes,  was  laid  out  in  1837  and 
named  Aladison  and  lie  selected  that  as  the  site  for  the  capital  of 
lhe  nc>w  territorv.  He  succeeded  in  having  the  sent  of  government 
located  there  in  1830  and  was  himself  a member  of  the  commission  to 
erect  a capitol  building.  In  September,  1838,  he  was  elected  delegate 
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liave  nothing'  to  do  with  yonr  funds  or  anything  that  con- 
cerns yon.  AVe  wish  to  pnrcliase  tlie  lands  yon  now  occupy 
and  claim,  but  not  without  your  full  and  free  consent.  To 
get  that  assent,  freely  and  Avitliont  the  contronl  of  any  body 
we  have  sent  away  all  white  i)eo])l(‘  from  yon  and  from  the 
council  house,  and  want  yon  to  be  let  alone,  to  get  yonr  opin- 
ions without  the  interference  of  white  people.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Sac  & Fox  nations  we  desire  and  not  the 
opinion  of  persons  coming  from  a distance  who  want  yonr 
money  and  care  nothing  about  yonr  condition  or  happiness. 
TTaving  these  views  for  jmnr  advantage,  we  propose  to  yon 
in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  all  that  portion  of  land  claimed  by  yon  and 
cmbraeed  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Territoiy  of  Iowa. 
For  this  we  pro])ose  to  give  yon  o]ie  million  of  dollars  and 
money  enough  to  pay  yonr  debts.  The  country  we  wish  yon 
to  I’cmove  to  should  such  cession  be  made,  will  be  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Des  Aloines  and  west  of  the  I^lne  Earth 
Ivivei*.  To  remove  apprehension  of  hostilities  from  yonr  i*ed 
brothel's  in  that  section,  we  pro])Ose  to  establish  and  man 
three  forts  there  for  your  ])rotection  to  be  established  before 
yoni'  removal  frem  yonr  jiresent  villages.  Out  of  the  million 
of  dollars  we  propose  that  yon  have  farms  & farmers,  mills 
and  millers,  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths,  schiool  houses,  and  a 
line  Council  House.  Put  what  will  be  of  more  value  to  you 


to  congress  from  the  territory,  and  re-elected  in  1840,  and  .served 
until  March  3,  1841.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin,  October  5,  1841,  serving  till  September  16,  1844,  when 
he  was  removed  and  succeeded  by  X.  1’.  Tallmadge,  but  in  1845 
Doty  was  re-appointed,  and  served  till  :May  13,  1845.  His  adn’iii- 
istration  was  marked  by  bitter  contentions  and  a collision  with  the 
legislature.  .Vfter  his  removal  from  office  he  was  appointed  by 
the  war  department  a commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of 
the  northwest.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  first  constitutional  con- 
vention at  iMadison,  in  1846,  and  on  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  Union  in  1848,  was  elected  a representative  in  Congress,  serv- 
ing two  terms,  1849-53.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  1861.  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  subse- 
(luently  became  treasurer  of  Utah  and  in  1864  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln,  governor  of  Utah,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  died  at  Salt  Lake  City.  .June  13,  1865.  leaving  the 
reputation  of  a man  of  conspicuous  abilitv  who  tnjoved  the  respect 
of  both  friends  and  foes.  (Natl.  Cyc.  Amer'.  Biog.) 

l.etters  from  Henry  Dodge  to  George  W.  Jones,  published  in 
\ol.  in,  p 292.  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  tell  of  Jones  defeating  Doty 
in  1835  for  delegate  to  Congress  from  that  part  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory not  included  in  the  new  state  of  Michigan,  but  that  Doty  de- 
feated Jones  in  1838.  Henry  Dodge  seems  to  have  be°n  bitterly 
opposed  to  Doty.  He  charges  in  these  letters  that  Doty  was  in- 
U'l’ested  in  locating  the  capitol  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  because 
he  was  interested  in  real  estate  there. 
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than  all.  we  would  propose  to  build  a house  for  each  family, 
(‘aeh  house  to  he  worth  not  exeeediim-  oue  hundred  & fifty 
dollars,  to  feuee  and  ])lou,uii  six  acres  of  ground  for  each 
family.  We  pi'opose  to  hnild  foi‘  (‘ach  of  the  chiefs  a house 
worth  not  (‘xceeding  three  hundred  dollars  and  fence  aiid 
])lough  twelve  aci'cs  of.  ground  for  each.  AVe  then  intend 
you  all  to  live  in  one  village,  like  brothers.  This  is  the 
pi-oposition  we  ai‘(‘  authorized  to  make.  If  you  will  once 
ti*y  tins  mode  of  life,  yon  will  never  quit  it.  The  white  i)CO- 
])le  iiave  found  it  good.  Von  will  he  hap])y  with  your  Avives 
and  children  in  fine,  warm  & close  houses.  A^our  childi*en 
will  grow  strong  and  he  healthy,  if  kept  from  the  Aveather 
ck  well  fed  and  you  will  all  live  long. 

P>ut  to  make  yonr  children  respected,  they  should  he  taught 
to  ]*ead  & Avrite.  To  cnal)le  them  to  do  so,  we  propose  to 
])lac(‘  fifty  tliousaiid  dollars  at  interest,  for  the  ]uirposes  of 
iiistiaiction.  If  yon  Avill  live  in  houses,  cultivate  the  land 
and  educate  your  children  yon  Avill  l)e  contented  and  ha[)py. 
1 have  now  told  you  the  terms  U])on  Avhich  Ave  proi)ose  to 
treat.  Voii  Avill  ]U‘ohahly  Avant  time  to  reflect  upon  this 
sul;ject.  Jn  making  this  ])roposition  1 have  been  honest  and 
])lain  Avitli  you  and  I cxj)ect  the  same  from  you.  Any  other 
cours(‘  of  conduct  Avouhl  he  umvoi-thy  of  you  and  unjnst  to 
the  f Government. 

IGov.  Chamhei’s : 

Aly  Fi-iends:  A'on  have  listened  to  what  your  friend  the 

chief  from  AVashiiigton  has  said.  I a])i)i*ove  of  every  thing 
you  have  heaial  fi'om  him.  1 am  sent  here  to  I'emain  as  yonr 
superintendent.  It  is  my  duty  to  watch  over  you  and  see 
that  no  injustice  is  done  to  yon  by  any  one,  either  l)y  onr 
tradei-s  oi*  the  government.  If  the  Ih-esident  should  require 
ni(>.  to  do  Avhat  was  Avi-oiig  towards  yon,  1 Avould  si)nrn  the 
dii‘(*ct!on.  We  liaA’c  been  directed  l)y  him  to  treat  with  you 
and  to  mah'c  you  ])ro))osals  for  the  pin-chase  of  your  lands. 
If  I thought  th(‘  proposals  you  luivi*  heard  were  unjust  or 
dishcnourahle  I Avould  not  sanction  or  advocate  them.  I 
may  he  mistaken  as  to  what  is  foi-  your  intere.st,  hut  yon  are 
cajiahle  and  inust  judge'  for  yourselves.  1 iiave  fought  the 
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red  men  and  esteem  them  l>rave.  Brave  men  are  always 
lionest  and  I respect  them  for  their  bravery  and  honesty. 

have  now  l)een  two  years  without  yonr  money.  You  are 
surrounded  by  Idood  suckers  who  are  constantly  endeavoring 
to  obtain  all  the  money  ])aid  to  you.  All  the  money  you 
yesterday  reced.  has  already  gone  into  their  hands.  You 
have  ]niid  them  enough  to  su])ply  all  your  wants  for  a year. 
Those  of  them  who  sell  you  whiskey  are  men  who  desire  only 
yonr  money  and  would  kill  all  your  Avonien  and  children  to 
obtain  it.  They  have  no  souls.  They  are  men  of  bad  hearts 
and  you  should  not  permit  them  to  exercise  any  influeuee 
over  yon  whatever.  1 believe  it  to  your  interest  to  get  out 
of  their  reach.  Your  great  fathei*  projioses  to  give  you  sucli 
an  opportunity — he  proposes  to  you  to  go  iiorth.  1 know 
that  in  going  north  you  will  go  towards  your  enemies  the 
Sionx  and  Winuebagos  but  the  IT’esident  authorizes  us  to 
]U'o])ose  to  establish  for  you  a line  of  forts  for  your  jiro- 
tection  and  to  place  siitficient  troops  there  to  i)i*event  aggres- 
sion u})on  you,  and  if  they  will  not  be  imaeealile,  to  chastize 
them.  Farther  south  a great  many  red  men  have  been  gath- 
ering for  some  years  and  fre([nent  ditficulties  have  occurred 
among  them.  You  would  be  much  safer  where  wm  propose 
1o  send  you.  AYe  propose  to  give  you  as  your  friend  from 
AYashington  has  stated,  one  million  of  dollars  and  money 
enough  to  pay  your  debts;  to  build  you  out  of  that  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  comfortable  houses  and  farms,  mills,  black- 
smith shojis.  school  houses,  &e.  AA"hy  is  it  the  white  people 
increase  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  the  red  men  are 
constantly  decreasing!  Because,  the  whites  live  in  comfort- 
able bouse,  are  well  fed  and  comfortably  cloathed.  A^our 
band  oidy  fifteen  years  ago  numbered  no  less  than  sixteen- 
hundred  warriors,  and  now  it  numbers  but  twenty-three 
hundred  persons,  inclnding  men,  women  and  children.  An- 
other reason  why  the  red  man  is  continually  decreasing  is 
that  the  evil  spirit  has  been  introduced  among  you  in  the 
shape  of  liquor  impregnated  with  pepper  and  tobacco  and 
other  poisonous  ingredients.  But  few  as  you  now  are,  there 
are  young  men  among  you  who  wull  yet  live  to  see  you  a 
])owerful  and  prosperous  people  if  you  settle  down  and 
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ciiltivatr  the  earth  as  we  propose  to  you.  There  is  no  reason 
wliy  you  should  not  increase  as  fast  as  any  people  on  the 
earth  if  you  live  in  comfortable  houses,  are  Avell  fed  and 
keep  clear  of  the  Auiltures  who  are  about  you.  It  Avill  indeed 
he  a hapi)y  day  to  me  to  hereafter  go  among  your  homes 
and  find  you  a happy  & strong  people.  These  old  men  and 
myself  must  soon  he  gone,  hut  if  we  are  so  disposed,  we  can 
do  much  good  for  those  Avho  shall  come  after  us.  In  deciding 
upon  the  acceptance  of  our  proposal,  Ave  Avish  you  to  use  your 
OAA'ii  judgment  AAdthout  the  controul  of  others.  We  have 
forbidden  Avhite  men  to  have  any  intercourse  Avith  you  during 
the  progress  of  this  treaty. 

Ke-o-kuck,  the  Chief : 

All  our  chiefs  and  braves  have  heard  Avhat  you  have  said 
to  us,  and  understand  your  desires.  We  are  glad  you  liaA^e 
told  us  to  reflect  upon  it  and  not  decide  immediately.  Our 
chiefs  and  then  our  braA^es  aaTII  ha\^e  to  council  together 
before  Ave  can  give  you  an  ansAver.  We  have  to  take  more 
time  among  us  in  matters  of  this  kind,  than  the  Avhites  do. 
When  the  Sun  is  half  gone  tomorroAV,  Ave  Avill  give  our  answer. 

Saturday,  f6th  Oct.  1841,  12  o’clock.  Council  met.  Gov. 
Chambers  said,  We  have  come  to  hear  Avhat  reply  the  chiefs 
and  braves  have  to  give  to  our  proposals. 

Ke-o-kuck,  Sac  Chief: 

We  have  come  together  Avithout  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
Many  of  our  people  arc  not  accustomed  to  business  and  do 
not  understand  your  propositions.  We  Avant  them  explained 
sloAvly  and  plainly.  We  do  not  knoAV  Avliether  the  houses 
are  to  be  paid  for  from  the  thousand  boxes  or  to  be  paid 
besides.  We  Avish  this  explained  so  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding.  We  hope  Ave  shall  be  excused  for  our  not  under- 
standing, for  our  people  are  not  much  acquainted  Avith  busi- 
ness. After  you  will  explain  to  us,  Ave  shall  have  a council 
among  ourselves  alone  and  then  explain  & talk  over  the 
whole  matter  among  ourselves.  We  wish  a guard  stationed 
around  us  to  prevent  interference  from  the  Avhites  Avhile  in 
council. 
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lion.  ^Ir.  Crawford  repeated  and  explained  the  proposals 
made  a3  substantially  stated  in  yesterday’s  proceedings, 
wliereupon  council  adjourned  ’till  >Sunday  ITtli  at  10  O’clock. 

Sunday  ITtli  Oct.  10  o’clock,  Council  met. 

Kis-ke-kosh,  a Fox  brave  and  chief: 

Wisb-e-co-mac-quet’s  band  are  going  to  give  their  opinions 
first  and  then  Ke-o-kuck’s  band. 

AVisb-e-co-mac-quet,  Sac  Cliief,  called  Ilard-Fisb. 

Aly  ])raves  and  warrioi's  who  sit  around  me  bad  a council 
yesterday.  All  our  chiefs,  braves  and  warriors  liad  one 
council  and  are  all  of  one  opinion.  AVe  have  thought  of  our 
families  and  those  who  are  to  follow  us,  and  my  answer  is 
the  answer  of  ali.  It  is  a great  concern  to  us  and  we  hope 
the  great  Spirit  and  this  earth  will  hear  favourable  witness 
to  our  answer.  It  is  impossiI)le  for  us  to  accept  your  pro- 
po.sals.  AVe. can’t  subsist  in  the  country  where  you  wi,sh  us 
to  go.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  there.  In  reflecting 
upon  it,  it  seems  like  a dream  to  think  of  going  and  leaving 
our  present  homes  and  we  do  not  want  to  hear  any  new  pro- 
posals. 

Pow-e-sick,  Fox  chief  from  Iowa  Kiver: 

You  liave  heard  through  AVish-e-co-mac-quet  the  opinion 
of  our  whole  nation.  AVe  have  thought  of  tlie  condition  of 
our  families,  and  what  it  will  be  where  you  wish  us  to  live. 
AVe  hold  this  country  from  our  fathers.  AA"e  have  an  heredi- 
tary right  to  it,  and  we  tliink  we  have  a right  to  judge 
whether  we  will  sell  it  or  not.  According  to  our  custom, 
our  chiefs  own  all  the  trees  and  the  earth  and  they  are  used 
for  the  benefit  of  our  people.  AVe  should  give  up  a timber 
for  a prairie  country  if  we  went  where  you  wish.  I call  the 
great  spirit,  earth,  sky  and  weather  to  Avitness  that  Ave  choose 
AAdiat  is  best  for  our  people.  After  being  a poAverful  people, 
Ave  are  now  but  tlie  shade  of  one.  AA"e  hope  the  great  spirit 
Avill  noAA’  pity  and  protect  us. 

Pash-o-pa-ho,  Sac  brave: 

We  yesterday  listened  to  Avhat  aauis  sent  to  us  from  our 
great  father  at  AAmshington.  AVe  have  had  a council  together 
about  it  and  now  come  to  give  our  ansAA^er.  After  thinking 
of  our  families  and  those  Avho  are  to  come  after  us  aa^o  think 
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we  eaiinot  accept  your  i)roposals.  AVe  liave  already  yiveii 
to  iiovermiient  all  the  laud  we  owned  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alississippi  Kiver  aud  all  they  owii  on  this  side.  Our  country 
is  jiow  small  aud  if  we  part  with  it  we  .cannot  live.  AA"e  liope 
you  will  not  he  displeased  with  our  refusal. 

Ki.sh-ke-kosh,  Fox  brave: 

A"ou  have  heard  the  unaiiiinous  opinion  of  our  nations. 
AVe  do  not  Avi.sh  to  accept  yonr  ]u*oposals.  This  is  the  only 
country  we  have.  It  is  small  and  it  is  our  only  timber. 

AVish-c-wah-ka,  a Fox  brave : 

Yon  have  already  heard  our  oi)inion.  AVe  are  all  of  the 
same  mind.  This  is  the  only  spot  of  timber  we  own  and  it  is 
small.  The  country  you  wish  us  to  remove  to  is  without  tim- 
ber and  very  poor.  AVe  hope  our  great  father  will  not  insist 
upon  our  removal. 

Ke-o-kuck,  Chief  of  tlie  Sac  uatio]i : 

Day  liefore  yesterday  we  did  not  understand  the  terms 
111)011  whicli  you  wish  to  buy  our  land.  AVe  have  since  then 
had  a council  & have  come  to  one  mind.  AVe  have  never  heard 
so  hard  proposals.  AVe  never  heard  of  so  hard  a proposal 
as  yon  have  made  us.  The  country  Avhere  you  wish  to  send 
us,  we  are  acrjuainted  with.  It  looks  like  a.  country  of 
distress.  It  is  the  poorest  in  every  respect  I have  ever  seen. 
AA^e  own  this  land  from  our  fathers,  and  Ave  think  we  have 
a right  to  say  Avhether  we  will  sell  or  not.  You  have  read 
and  heard  the  traditions  of  our  nation.  AVe  were  once 
])owerful.  A'Ve  conquered  many  other  nations  and  our  fathers 
conquered  this  land.  AA^e  now  own  it  by  possession  and  have 
the  same  right  to  it  that  wliite  men  have  to  the  lauds  they 
occupy.  AVe  hope  you  will  not  think  hard  of  onr  refusal  to 
sell.  AVe  Avish  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  our  children  & those 
who  shall  come  after  them,  and  we  believe  the  Great  Spirit 
will  bless  us  for  so  doing.  As  to  the  proposal  to  build  school 
houses,  Ave  have  always  been  opposed  to  them  and  will  never 
consent  to  have  them  introduced  into  our  nation.  We  do 
not  Avish  any  more  proposals  made  to  us. 

AA^a-pel-lo  Chief  of  the  Foxes: 

A^ou  said  yon  were  sent  by  our  Great  Father  to  treat  Avith 
us  and  buy  our  land.  AA^e  have  had  a council  and  are  of  one 
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opinion.  Yon  have  learned  that  opinion  from  onr  cliiefs  & 
i)raves  who  have  spoken.  Yon  told  ns  to  be  candid  and  we 
are.  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  subsist  where  yon  wish  ns  to 
go.  AVe  own  this  eonntry  by  occnpancy  and  inheritance. 
It  is  the  only  good  eonntry  & only  one  suitable  for  ns  to 
live  in  on  this  side  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  yon  must  not 
tliink  hard  of  ns  becanse  we  do  not  wish  to  sell  it.  AVe  were 
o]ice  a powerful,  bnt  now  a small  nation.  AVhen  the  white 
people  first  crossed  the  big  water  and  landed  on  this  Island, 
they  were  then  small  as  we  now  are.  I remember  when  AA^is- 
konsin  was  onrs  and  it  now  has  onr  name.  AA^e  sold  it  to  yon. 
Koek  Kiver  & Koek  Island  was  once  onrs.  AVe  sold  them  to 
yon.  Dnbinpie  was  once  onrs.  AVe  sold  that  to  yon  and 
they  are  now  occupied  by  white  men  who  live  hai)])y.  Rock 
River  was  the  only  ])lace  ivliere  we  lived  happily  we  sold 
that  to  yon.  This  is  all  the  country  we  have  left,  and  we 
are  so  few  now,  we  cannot  conquer  other  countries.  A^on 
now  see  me  and  all  my  nation.  Have  ])ity  on  ns.  AVe  are 
but  few  and  are  fast  melting  away.  If  other  Indians  had 
been  treated  as  we  have  been,  there  wonld  have  been  none  left. 
Idiis  land  is  all  we  have.  It  is  onr  only  fortune.  AA'hen  it  is 
gone,  we  shall  have  nothing  left.  The  Great  Spirit  has  been 
nil  kind  to  ns  in  not  giving  ns  the  knowledge  of  white  men,  for 
we  wonld  then  be  on  an  equal  footing,  bnt  we  hope  He  Avill 
take  pity  on  ns. 

Ap-pa-noose  a Sac  Chief : 

AYn  have  truly  heard  the  o])inion  of  onr  nation  fi-om  onr 
chiefs  and  braves.  Yon  may  think  we  did  not  all  nnderstand 
yonr  proposals,  bnt  we  do.  AVe  liave  had  a council  upon 
them  among  ourselves  and  concluded  to  refuse  them.  AVe 
speak  for  onr  whole  nation.  AVe  were  told  at  AVashington 
that  we  wonld  not  be  asked  to  sell  anymore  of  onr  land,  and 
we  did  not  expect  to  be  asked  to  do  so,  so  soon.  AAY  wonld 
we  willing  to  sell  some  of  onr  eonntry,  if  ^ye  conld  subsist 
where  yon  wish  ns  to  live.  The  country  yon  offered  ns  is 
the  poorest  I ever  saw.  No  one  can  live  there.  AVish  onr 
great  father  at  AVashington  to  know  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  wish  to  sell. 
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( Jov.  ( 'hamlu'rs  : 

My  friends:  We  have  heard  your  answer  to  the  t)roposals 

the  President  directed  us  to  make  to  you.  AVe  liope  and 
liave  reason  to  believe  you  have  been  governed  by  your  own 
judgment  and  not  by  the  advice  of  others.  Your  great  father 
has  no  intention  to  drive  or  force  }X)U  from  your  lauds.  I 
am  sent  here  to  remain  and  to  watch  over  and  attend  to  you 
— to  see  justice  done,  and  I will  not  see  wrong  done  to  you 
while  I can  prevent  it.  I have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Country  we  wish  you  to  go  to  is  different  from  the  descrip- 
tion you  have  given  of  it.  Your  friend  Gov.  Doty  has  lately 
been  over  it  and  says  it  is  different.  He  says  there  is  timber 
there.  There  must  be  some  mistake.  Now  I wull  tell  you 
wliy  your  great  father  proposes  to  sell  at  this  time.  He 
knows  and  I know  that  white  people  have  got  near  you — 
are  selling  you  whiskey,  and  tiiat  we  cannot  prevent  them 
from  selling  or  you  from  buying.  Bad  white  people  are  thus 
encouraged  to  sell  and  you  are  degraded  by  buying,  and  you 
^\'ill  become  more  & more  degraded  until  you  become  entirely 
extinct.  Troops  have  been  sent  here,  but  on  account  of  your 
})roximity  to  the  white  settlements,  improper  intercourse  with 
them  cannot  be  prevented.  I had  learned  and  reported  to 
your  great  father  that  you  l)ought  goods  which  you  did  not 
need  and  immediately  traded  them  away  for  wdiiskey.  Your 
great  father  thought  you  wuslied  to  pay  your  debts.  I have  as- 
certained tliat  300,000  dollars  will  not  pay  them.  This  is  an- 
other reason  whiy  he  thought  you  should  sell.  A few  mouths 
ago  you  went  to  Alontrose  and  bought  fifteen  thousaiid  dollars 
of  goods,  none  of  which  you  needed  (save  i)erhaps  a few 
horses)  and  they  are  no-w  all  given  to  the  winds.  How  will 
you  pay  the  man  of  whom  you  procured  them?  The  whole 
amount  of  your  annuities  for  five  years  will  not  pay  your 
debts  to  your  traders.  They  will  not  trust  you  any  more. 
They  have  sold  to  yon  heretofore,  expecting  you  Avould  sell 
your  lands  and  that  they  would  then  be  paid.  You  wall  get 
no  more  goods  on  credit.  It  was  kindness  then  on  the  part 
<)f  your  great  father  which  induced  him  to  offer  to  buy  your 
land — to  furnish  you  money  with  which  you  could  render 
yourselves,  your  waves  and  children  comfortable  & happy. 
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It  is  my  business  to  superintend  your  affairs  and  watch  over 
your  interests  as  well  as  the  interest  of  government,  and  I 
want  you  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  in  a few  days  all 
your  money  will  be  gone,  you  will  be  without  credit — you 
may  be  unsuccessful  in  your  hunts  & what  will  become  of 
you?  Even  your  whiskey  sellers  will  not  sell  you  that  with- 
out money  or  an  exchange  of  your  horses,  guns  and  blankets 
for  it.  Many  of  you  do  not  reflect  upon  this  now,  but  you 
will  before  a year,  with  sorrow. 

These  Chiefs  (Gov.  Doty  & Mr.  Crawford)  are  going  away. 
I am  to  remain  and  it  will  be  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  to 
do  you  all  the  good  in  my  power,  but  I cannot  render  you 
mucb  service  unless  you  are  more  prudent.  We  shall  not 
come  to  you  any  more  to  induce  you  to  sell  your  lands  how- 
ever great  may  be  your  sufferings.  We  shall  let  the  matter 
rest  until  your  misfortunes  & sufferings  will  convince  you 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  folly  in  refusing  to 
sell  your  lands — 

The  Indians  signifying  no  further  disposition  to  treat,  the 
Council  was  indefinitely  dissolved. 

I hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  contain  substantially  true 
& correct  minutes  of  the  council  held  as  above  stated  by  Hon. 
John  Chambers,  Hon.  James  D.  Doty  & Hon.  T.  Hartley 
Crawford  with  fhe  Confederated  tribes  of  the  Sac  & Fox 
Indians  on  the  15th  day  of  Oct.  1841. 

Jas.  W.  Grimes, 

Secty.  of  the  Commission. 


SAC  AND  FOX  INDIAN  COUNCIL  of  1842 

Minutes  of  a council  held  by  Governor  Chambers  with 
chiefs,  braves  and  headmen  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Mission,  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  of  October,  1842,  at  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency,  Indian  Territory  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  said 
Territory. 

Tuesday  morning,  10:00  o’clock,  council  opened. 

Governor  Chambers  rose  and  said  ‘‘My  friends,  I am  glad 
to  meet  you  once  more  in  council.  When  I was  here  last 
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year,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  we  made  you  an  offer  for  the 
sale  of  your  land  in  this  territory  to  which  you  Avere  not 
willino-  to  accede.  I then  told  you  that  no  further  attempt 
to  treat  with  you  would  be  made  until  you  asked  for  it. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  winter,  your  agent  told  me  you 
wished  to  go  to  AYashington  for  that  purpose.  I wrote  to 
your  (treat  Father  and  told  him  of  your  wishes,  but  the 
great  council  of  the  whites  was  then  in  session  and  he  had 
too  much  business  to  permit  him  to  meet  you  there. 

Fut  he  has  now  sent  me  here  to  talk  to  you  again  about 
it  and  he  has  told  me  he  does  not  wish  to  hold  frequent 
councils  with  you  and  make  frequent  purchases  of  you.  He 
wishes  now  to  settle  you  in  a permaneiit  home. 

At  the  time  we  were  here  last  fall,  we  had  bought  a part 
of  the  Sioux  country  on  the  St.  Peters  river,  and  you  remem- 
ber we  wanted  you  to  go  there,  but  the  great  council  have 
rejected  that  treaty  and  put  it  away,  and  we  now  have  ]io 
land  there.  AYe  could  not  therefore,  offer  you  a home  there 
if  we  wished  to  and  you  wTre  willing  to  go  to  it,  but  you  were 
not  willing  to  go  there  then. 

Your  Great  Father  has  told  me  to  say  to  you  now  that  he 
still  wishes  to  buy  the  whole  of  your  country  and  find  you 
another  home  where  you  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  white 
j)eople  as  you  are  here.  A^ou  see  that  he  has  heeii  compelled 
to  keep  {>ai't  of  his  army  here  to  protect  you  and  he  now  wants 
to  give  yon  a home  where  they  can  no  longer  molest  you. 
If  he  buys  the  whole  of  your  country,  he  wdll  want  you  to 
move  further  west  until  he  can  find  ajiother  home  which  he 
will  do  as  soon  as  he  can. 

1 will  now  tell  you  what  ho  offered.  He  will  give  you  one 
million  dollars  (one  thousand  boxes  of  money).  Out  of  that 
he  expects  you  to  ]>ay  all  the  debts  you  now  owe.  He  will 
put  a part  of  it  in  such  a situation  that  it  will  never  lessen 
and  give  you  so  much  a year  through  all  time ; that  is,  he  will 
give  5%  a year*  or  fifty  dollars  on  each  box.  He  directs  me 
to  urge  upon  you  to  apply  some  portion  of  it  to  educate 
your  children,  to  learn  them  to  read  and  write  and  to  keep 
accounts  so  that  they  may  not  be  cheated  by  bad  men.  He 
wished  you  to  make  yourselves  farms  and  build  comfortable 
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homes,  lie  thinks  it  is  very  important  to  yon  to  make  youi-- 
selves  comfortable  homes  and  to  educate  your  children.  You 
will  be  better  and  liappier  and  it  will  ])i*event  white  men 
from  imposin‘>“  upon  you.  He  lias  instructed  me  to  urge 
this  upon  you  because  he  has  seen  that  your  red  brother  of 
the  south  who  liave  done  so,  have  good  cattle,  hogs  and  liorses, 
and  good  liomes  and  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  are  liappy. 
lie  is  your  friend  and  lu‘  knows  tliat  this  is  for  your  good. 
He  wants  3’ou  all,  }mur  old  men  and  braves,  and  yimr  young 
men,  to  consider  this,  deepl.v.  Your  mone,v  is  now  wasted, 
like  water;  your  young  men  are  dissipated  and  you  all  have 
a great  deal  of  trouble.  Tf  .vou  will  adopt  his  advice,  your 
monev'  will  last  longer,  ^niui-  \'oung  men  will  be  kei)t  from 
the  evils  ot*  intemperance,  your  condition  will  be  bettereil 
and  3U)U  will  all  be  hajuiier. 

1 will  now  repeat  to  .vou  briefi.v  that  if  .vou  sell  ^umr  land, 
.vour  (Jreat  Father  will  give  .vou  one  thousand  boxes  of 
mone.v.  Out  of  that  he  will  jia.v  all  the  debts  1 ma.v  be 
satisfied  ought  justl.v  to  be  ])aid  (after  the  gentlemen  I have 
here  with  me  have  investigated  them  to  prevent  3'our  being 
cheated)  and  he  will  take  pleasure  in  disposing  of  an.v 
amount  of  .vour  mone\'  .vou  mav  wish  to  for  the  purj^ose  oi“ 
educating  a'oui-  children  and  making  them  wiser  and  bettei*. 
He  does  not  wish  to  force  .vou  ( ) do  so  but  he  knows  that 
it  is  for  .vour  good  and  he  hopes  .vou  will  se(‘  it  and  adojit 
it  and  it  will  give  him  gi’eat  ])leasure  to  hear  .vou  have  done  so. 

If  .vou  accept  the  proiiosition  now  made,  he  will  want  au)U 
for  the  jU’esent  to  go  west  of  a line  running  north  and  soutli 
from  the  mouth  ol*  tlie  Racoon  ihver.  He  onl.y  wishes  .vou 
tcgethei*  to  get  out  of  the  wa.v  of  the  white  men  who  are  con- 
tinuall.v  rushing  in  niion  you  in  great  numbers  and  giving 
him  trouble  to  send  them  back  into  the  white  settlements, 
and  he  will  select  a permanent  home  for  .vou  as  soon  as  ho 
can  do  so,  .so  that  .vou  will  not  remain  there  long. 

Vou  will  now  take  tliis  matter  into  consideration  and 
answer  me  tomorrow,  and  if  .vou  conclude  to  sell  your  land 
we  will  then  enter  into  the  details  as  to  when  .you  are  to 
move  and  of  the  dis])osition  .vou  will  have  of  .vour  mone^n” 
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Kaw  Kaw  Ke,  Fox  brave,  then  rose  and  said  friends, 

tlie  advice  of  onr  father  is  good  and  I hope  we  may  all  meet 
and  talk  it  all  over  friendly  and  amicably.”  When  several 
other  braves  from  the  different  bands  having  repeated  the 
same  in  substance,  the  conncil  adjourned. 

Thursday  morning,  October  6th,  the  council  having  re- 
convejied,  Kaw  kaw  ke,  a Fox  brave,  having  said  (addressing 
the  Indians)  ''Cliiefs  and  braves  of  the  Sac  and  Fox,  as  we 
will  leave  the  answer  to  the  matter  now  under  consideration 
to  him  whom  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  people,  and  we,  braves  and  warriors,  will 
listen.” 

Powsheik,  Fox  Chief,  ''You  have  heard  what  my  brave 
has  said.  We  govern  by  the  appointment  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
aiid  l)y  the  will  of  the  nation.  This  land  was  given  to  us  to 
do  with  as  we  please.  After  the  Great  Spirit  made  this  vast 
island,  he  placed  the  chiefs  upon  it,  he  gave  us  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  and  all  the  great  lights;  he  gave  us  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  birds  that  fly  for  our  meat  and  for  our 
dresses.  He  made  the  trees  and  gave  names  to  them  for  our 
l>enefft,  and  he  not  only  gave  us  these  but  he  gave  us  the 
great  medicine  bag  and  everything  you  see  to  make  us  a great 
people. 

"You  was  sent  by  our  Great  Father  to  make  a propo- 
sition to  us  for  a sale  of  our  lands.  We  have  advanced  and 
talked  over  several  propositions  among  ourselves  and  you  will 
hear  the  fourth  one,  to  which  we  have  all  agreed.” 

Governor  Chambers’  commissioner  then  said  "My  friends 
I am  glad  you  have  determined  to  leave  your  chiefs  to  speak 
for  you.  I will  consider  it  the  answer  of  all  of  you  and  if 
I do  not  accept  it,  you  can  then  say  what  other  conclusion 
you  can  come  to.” 

Kish  ke  kosh.  Fox  Brave,  "I  suppose  our  father  did  not 
understand  precisely  what  my  chief  meant.  I will  explain, 
lie  said  that  the  answer  about  to  be  given  would  be  by  the 
chiefs  whom  the  Great  Spirit  approves  as  the  rulers  of  our 
])eople.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Foxes  have  ever  spoken 
first  pn  council.  Heretofore  it  has  been  always  our  friends 
the  Sacs.  But  my  chief  is  the  one  to  whom  the  Great  Spirit 
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first  gave  tliis  land,  and  yon  have  heard  liim  speak.  AVe  liave 
h'een  two  days  trying  to  make  all  of  one  mind,  to  reconcile 
all  to  tlie  answer  aliont  to  be  given,  and  yon  wms  perliaps 
impatient.  AVe  first  iiroposed  among  ourselves  to  sell  all 
our  lands  south  of  the  Des  Aloines,  hut  all  did  not  agree.  AVe 
then  spoke  of  selling  from  •AVishecoma({iie ’s"  to  PowesliieksA 
This  was  rejected  as  was  likewise  a jiroposal  to  determine 
upon  a creek  named  AVhite  lireast.  The  land  is  full  of 
some  jn-ecious  things.  It  is  in  four  different  places  near  us 
to  the  noHli.  You  have  before  bought  land  of  us  containing 
this  Jicad  from  which  you  have  grown  rich.  It  is  in  many 
places  ill  our  country.  AVe  wish  more  money  on  this  account 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  our  disagreement.  The  Sacs  have 
not  yet  spoken.  Aftei*  you  have  heard  them,  we  will  hear 
you  and  then  you  will  hear  us  again.  I am  pleased  that  you 
approve  of  our  determination  that  the  chiefs  should  deliver 
the  voice  of  the  nation.” 

Wish  e CO  imnpie,  “You  have  heard  what  my  friends,  the 
Foxes  have  said.  1 was  ])h‘asetl  to  hear  you  advise  us  to  think 
deeply  of  this  matter  and  1 think  we  have  done  so.  Now  the 
fourth  proposition  upon  which  we  have  all  agreed  is  to  sell 
all  the  land  east  of  a line  commencing  where  the  northern 
boundary  of  Alissouri  is  met  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  our 
session  of  IS  (for  Indian  purposes)  thence  northeast  to  a 
point  on  the  Des  Aloines  called  Painted  l\ocks,  (about  eigrht 
miles  from  White  Preast)  and  onward  to  the  mouth  of  Deer 
KiveF  on  the  Iowa  (not  laid  down  on  map,  sujiposes  about 
forty  miles  from  the  present  boundary  of  the  Neutral 
grounds) . 

“This  is  a serious  matter  with  us.  The  country  we  now 
have  left  upon  which  to  suiiport  our  women  and  children 
is  very  small.  But  we  have  agreed  among  ourselves  to  this 
otfer.  AVe  talked  a great  deal  before  concluding  upon  it. 
weighing  and  examining  the  matter  well  before  we  made  up 
our  mind.  And  we  are  now  willing  to  sell  you  this  ]ioi*tion 

'The  Indian  village  of  Hard  Fish,  or  AVishecoinaque,  as  it  is  in 
the  Indian  tongue,  was  located  where  the  city  of  Eddyville  now 
stands. 

*An  Indian  village  about  a mile  north  of  the  present  city  of 
Colfax. 

*I)eer  Creek,  or  Deer  River,  empties  into  the  To^^a  River  near 
the  west  boundary  of  the  city  of  Tama. 
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of  our  laud  because  we  Avaiit  to  pay  our  traders  aud  to  please 
our  friends  and  relations  l)v  giving-  something  to  them/’ 

Pash  e pa  ho,  am  pleased  that  you  gave  us  time  and 
advised  us  to  considt  amoug  ourselves.  It  is  an  important 
matter  and  we  wislied  the  consent  of  all  our  people  before 
Ave  answered  you  AAiiich  is  the  reason  aa-c  AA-ere  so  long  in  con- 
sultation. Last  fall  our  (treat  Father  sent  commissioners  to 
buy  our  land  but  Ave  could  not  agree  and  you  have  iioaa’  made 
us  the  same  proposition  to  AAdiich  you  have  heard  tliis  ansAver 
of  our  chiefs  and  AAdiich  is  the  ansAA'er  of  all.” 

(ilia  ko  mart  or  Wa  pe  ke  shit  the  Prophet,  ‘‘I  am  not 
ashamed  to  come  lAefore  you  like  a man  and  express  my 
])leasure  at  tlie  understanding  to  AAdiich  aa-c  have  come  among 
ourselves.  I hope  that  AAdieu  you  make  this  treaty  you  Avill 
1)1  ot  out  ail  our  debits  and  I have  throAvn  off  my  blanket  to 
shoAv  you  that  1 am  Avilling  to  give  all  I have  to  pay  an  old 
debt  AA'C  OAve  for  luiAdug  robbed  a trader,  Mr.  George  Hunt,  a 
long  time  ago.” 

Governor  Chambers,  ‘^My  friends,  I told  you  to  consider 
well  on  tills  matter  among  yourselves.  It  is  the  aaosIi  of  your 
(Jreat  Father  tliat  you  should  all  unite  in  Avhatever  you  do, 
and  although  he  Avould  not  regard  the  AUiice  of  a few  turbu- 
lent ones,  he  Avould  be  pleased  to  have  you  all  of  one  mind. 
I told  you  the  day  liefore  yesterday  and  now-  tell  you  again,  it 
is  his  Avish  to  buy  all  your  land  provide  you  a better  home, 
lie  knows  as  Avell  as  you  do  that  your  game  is  nearly  all 
gone  from  your  lands  here  and  that  if  you  go  north  to  hunt, 
you  meet  Avith  your  old  enemies,  the  Sioux,  AAdio  will  fight 
and  kill  you,  and  lie  Avants  to  piit  you  AAiiere  your  hunting 
g-rounds  Avill  be  better.  He  knows,  that  if  he  buys  only  a. 
part  of  your  land  now,  you  Avill  soon  have  to  sell  more.  The 
Whites  Avill  folloAA'  you  as  Imzzards  do  a carcass  to  get  your 
money  and  everything  of  value  you  have,  and  they  will  fol- 
low you  again.  You  knoAA-  this  and  you  knoAV  tliat  it  aauII  be 
tlie  case  as  long  as  you  have  any  land  to  sell.  If  you  sell 
all  the  lands  you  now  own,  and  get  the  money  for  them,  you 
Avill  lie  out  of  their  reach  and  be  able  to  live  easier  and  bet- 
ter and  have  lietter  hunting  grounds  than  you  now  have.  One 
of  (you)  said  you  Avanted  money  to  pay  your  traders;  aa-cII, 
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if  you  pay  them  now,  liovv  long'  will  it  be  before  you  will 
again  lie  in  debt  to  tlieiii  and  have  to  pay  them  again  and 
wlien  you  sell  it  ail,  how  vull  you  then  pay  them?  You  see 
then  you  will  be  compelled  to  continue  selling  until  you  Avill 
be  shoved  off  your  lands  entirely  and  Avill  then  have  nothing 
left  to  pay  with  or  live  upon. 

‘•The  president  looks  upon  you  as  a part  of  his  great  fam- 
ily. It  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  you  aud  to  protect  you 
and  see  that  you  are  not  imposed  u])on.  lie  does  not  want 
youi*  land  for  present  use.  lie  has  enough  in  Illinois  and 
.Missouri,  and  in  the  north.  You  attach  great  value  to  your 
lead  mines  hnt  all  you  have  sold  him  have  only  been  a trouble 
to  him.  Some  of  his  people  make  moiiey  by  it,  but  others 
weal-  out  their  lives  in  digging  without  any  success.  He 
does  not  consider  lead  mines  of  any  advantage  to  him.  Those 
he  has,  gave  him  more  trouble  than  profit.  Day  before  yes- 
terday, I made  you  the  ])ro])osal  the  lT*esident  directed  me 
to  make  to  you  and  yon  have  rejected  and  have  made  one  of 
youi-  own.  You  have  offered  me  less  than  a half  of  your  land 
and  if  1 wer(‘  to  accejit  youi-  offer  1 could  only  jiay  for  it  in 
jiroportion  to  the  whole  sum  1 have  offered  you  for  all,  and 
all  1 could  give  you  for  it  would  but  little  more  than  pay 
youi-  debts.  Your  land  then  would  be  gone,  and  your  money 
would  be  gone  to  the  traders  and  Avhiskey  sellers  who  Avould 
be  ready  next  year  for  as  much  more. 

“I  cannot  therefore  accept  your  proposition.  The  President 
Avonld  be  displeased  if  1 Avere  to  do  so  because  you  AAmuld 
lie  ruined  by  it.  I Avish  you  therefore  to  go  into  council 
again,  think  Avell  of  AA’hat  I have  said  to  you  think  of  the 
effect  of  selling  a small  part  of  your  lands  and  then  I Avill 
meet  you  in  council  again.” 

Keokuk  then  said  ‘‘This  is  the  second  time  Ave  have  heard 
you  on  this  subject.  I think  my  friends  have  made  a mis- 
take in  saying  that  all  of  our  peoples  have  been  in  council. 
That  cannot  have  been.”  And  leaving  the  council,  it 
th(>reu])on  (lisjiersed. 

Saturday,  October  8th.  The  council  having  been  assembled. 

Ma  AA'hy  AA'hy,  a Pox.  said,  “We  told  you  the  day  before 
yesterday  that  Ave  had  determined  to  jiermit  those  men  AAdiom 
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the  Great  Spirit  had  placed  over  us  to  speak  for  us  in  this 
matter  and  they  will  now  give  our  final  answer.’’ 

Powsheik,  “'I  believe  we  are  now  all  present.  This  is  an 
important  occasion  to  us  and  as  is  usual  mth  us  in  such  cases, 
we  have  taken  much  time  to  consider  it  and  we  are  all  willing 
now  to  accept  the  proposition  you  made  us  last  fall.” 

Kish  ke  kosh,  ^'You  told  us  day  before  yesterday  to  go 
back  to  our  tents  and  reconsider  this  subject.  We  have  done 
so  and  after  much  difficulty  have  reconciled  all  to  the  answer 
just  given.  We  were  certai]i  you  had  forgotten  something 
on  this  occasion  which  you  promised  to  us  last  fall.  Then 
you  was  willing  to  give  us  one  million  dollars  and  pay , all 
our  debts  in  addition  and  as  you  appear  to  have  forgotten  it, 
we  now  remind  you  of  it  and  submit  it  as  the  wish  of  all 
our  people.  In  our  treaties  heretofore,  our  friends  the  Sacs 
have  had  the  entire  management  but  what  my  chief  has 
said  is  the  wish  of  all,  both  Sacs  and  Foxes.  We  are  one 
people.  In  our  new  home  we  hope  you  will  not  let  us  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  red  men  we  live  near  and  we  want  you 
to  prepare  the  agentls  of  those  people  for  our  coming.” 
AA^ish  e co  marine,  “I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
our  friends  the  Foxes.  I also  was  of  opinion  that  you  had 
forgotten  a part  of  the  offer  made  last  fall  and  was  listening 
to  hear  it.  AVe  wish  you  to  adhere  to  that  proposition.  Our 
people  have  not  forgotten  it  and  have  agreed  to  accept  it.” 
Pash  e pa  ho,  ‘Won  have  heard  what  has  just  been  said. 
It  is  good.  Although  yon  forgot  to  mention  that  you  would 
pay  our  debts  in  addition  to  giving  us  $1,000,000,  you  can 
do  so  now  and  we  know  you  will.  It  is  also  good  that  you 
inform  the  agents  of  our  Iwethren  on  the  Missouri  to  tell 
their  people  that  we  are  coming  amoiig  them.  Some  of  them 
are  bad  men,  for  I know  them  my  self,  and  you  know  us  well 
enough  to  tell  them  that  if  tliey  do  not  meddle  with  us,  we 
will  not  trouble  them,  and  to  tell  them  too,  that  if  they 
molest  us  we  will  retaliate  and  you  know  that  we  can  do  it.” 
Keokuk,  “You  have  heard  the  cause  of  our  delay  and  I 
presume  think  it  is  a good  omen.  And  now  on  this  clear  day, 
I give  you  the  answer  of  all  our  people  to  your  proposition 
for  the  sale  of  our  lands.  Last  fall,  our  Great  Father  told 
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you  to  offer  us  $1,000,000  and  to  pay  all  our  debts,  and  find 
us  a "00(1  home  if  we  would  let  him  have  all  the  land  we 
owned.  After  many  consultations,  among  ourselves,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  good,  lint  we  want  them 
to  look  at  our  new  home  and  prepare  to  move  their  women 
and  children  there.  AVe  wish  therefore  to  remain  in  our 
present  country  west  of  a line  running  north  and  south 
through  the  mouth  of  White  Breast,  for  three  years.  We 
want  you  also  to  inform  those  people  on  the  Missouri  that 
we  are  comipg  to  live  among  them  and  that  we  want  to  live 
])eaceably.  Some  of  them  steal  and  sometimes  they  kill  each 
other,  but  if  they  do  so  to  us,  we  will  have  to  protect  our- 
selves and  to  tight  too.  AVe  caution  you  now  so  that  if  they 
molest  us  you  cannot  be  angiy  if  we  seek  revenge.  AVe  will 
not  troubli*  them  but  they  must  let  us  alone. 

“AVe  are  now  ready  to  draw  np  the  writing  and  in  doing 
so,  Ave  have  many  little  tilings  to  talk  about;  many  poor 
friends  and  relatives  to  think  of,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  iiresent  and  past.  AVe  would  like  to  have 
our  Avhite  friend,  Air.  riioteaius  son-in-law,  AFr.  Sandford, 
and  our  interjireter.  Air.  Ijc  Claire,  to  be  with  us.  They  know 
us  and  can  advise  ns.” 

Governor  Chambers,  “Aly  friends,  I am  glad  that  you  liaA'e 
come  to  an  agreement  among  yourselves  as  one  jieople.  I 
can  only  know  and  consider  you  as  such  in  my  intercourse 
with  you.  You  are  all  brothers.  A"ou  have  inter-married. 
You  hunt  together  and  live  together  and  yon  -can  only  be 
considered  as  one  nation.  A"on  have  now  agreed  to  sell  your 
lands  and  ask  the  protection  of  your  great  father  in  your 
iieAV  homes.  This  you  shall  have,  my  long  intercourse  with 
you  has  made  me  your  friend,  and  if  I thought  yon  could 
not  live  ])eaceahly  and  happy  where  he  places  you,  I Avonld 
not  ask  you  to  sell  and  remove.  I will  tell  your  red  brethren 
whereA’er  you  go,  that  you  are  coming  to  live  near  them  and 
that  they  must  be  your  friends.  AYur  great  father  has  sol- 
diers everywlnu-e  who  can  and  will  protect  you  if  these  people 
attemiit  to  molest  Amu.  But  I hope  aa'c  aauII  be  able  to  place 
you  among  your  friends  Avhom  you  knoAV  and  Avith  AAdiOni 
vou  have  hunted. 
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“‘1  am  now  ready  to  pre])are  the  ]:>apei‘s  and  will  meet 
your  chiefs  this  evening  for  the  purpose  of  talking  oati*  the 
details  that  are  to  he  written  down.  You  can  bring  any  of 
your  white  friends  you  Avish  Avith  you,  and  Ave  aauU  talk  it 
all  over."' 

On  meeting  the  chiefs  and  braves  in  the  afternoon  in  a 
similar  conversation,  they  again  urged  that  the  Oovernor 
should  contirm  the  offer  made  last  fall  of  jiaying  their  debts 
in  addition  to  the  $1,000,000  to  Avhich  he  replied  that  he  had 
told  them  very  candidly  \Adiat  their  great  father  had  alloAved 
him  to  offer  tliem,  and  that  he  could  not  consent  to  extend  the 
offer.  They,  hoAA’ever,  insisted  upon  it,  and  after  some  corn 
sultatioii  among  themselves,  they  impiired  Iioaa^  much  he 
tliought  their  debts  Avould  amount  to,  to  Avhich  the  (fovernor 
replied  that  he  had  not  yet  lieen  able  to  ascertain  the  amount, 
but  that  from  the  examination  that  had  been  made,  lie 
thouglit  it  AA’ould  not  exceed  $300,000.  They  then  said  they 
Avonld  agree  to  pay  $200,000  of  the  debts  out  of  their 
$1,000,000,  Imt  their  great  father  must  pay  the  balance, 
Avhich  the  Governor  finally  agreed  to,  but  said  it  must  be 
understood  that  no  debts  should  be  alloAved  by  them  but  sucli 
as  he  should  consider  just,  to  AAdiicli  tliey  agreed. 

Tlie  chiefs  then  said  that  having  agreed  to  sell  their  land 
they  must  have  a home  ui>on  it  AAmst  of  the  line  running 
north  and  south  from  the  moutli  of  the  White  Breast  at  the 
Des  Moines  to  strike  the  neutral  ground  on  the  north  and  the 
line  of  the  state  of  Missouri  on  the  south,  for  three  years. 
To  this  the  Governor  ansAvered  that  it  Avas  very  important 
to  them  to  remo\m  as  early  as  the  President  could  point  out 
the  place  to  Avhich  they  could  go  and  he  would  much  prefer 
that  they  should  remove  as  soon  as  that  Avas  done. 

The  chiefs  said  it  aauis  probable  they  would  Avish  to  do  so, 
but  still  they  desired  to  have  three  years  to  remove  in.  The 
Governor  then  told  them  that  if  they  Avould  agree  to  let  the 
line  run  north  and  south  from  the  Ihiinted  or  Red  Rock  on 
White  Breast,  understood  to  be  6 or  8 miles  from  the  junction 
of  that  stream  Avith  the  Des  Moines  and  Avould  remove  AA^est 
of  that  line  by  the  first  of  May  next,  he  would  agree  that 
they  should  remain  there  three  years,  if  they  insisted  upon 
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it,  but  advised  them  earnestl}"  against  doing  so  longer  than 
the  President  should  give  them  a place  to  go. 

This  being  agreed  to,  they  entered  into  a variety  of  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  they  ought  to  make  provision  for  their 
poor  friends,  meaning  the  half  breeds  and  white  people  who 
had  inter-married  among  them.  ' The  Governor  advised  them 
against  such  a disposition  of  their  money  and  their  friend 
Major  Sanford  told  them  they  ought  to  divide  the  half  breeds 
with  the  Governor  and  let  him  provide  for  one  half  of  them 
as  they  were  the  children  of  white  people  as  well  as  of  the 
redskins,  but  that  it  was  wrong  to  give  tliem  anything.  It 
was  too  much  like  hiring  the  white  men  to  take  their  women 
Tor  wives.  They  however  adhered  to  their  wisli  and  left  the 
matter  open  for  further  consideration. 

The  chiefs  by  Keokuk  then  told  the  Governor  that  they 
wanted  to  give  one  mile  square  of  land  around  tlie  agency 
house  to  the  family  of  their  old  fidend  General  Street,  their 
late  agent.  The  (Jovernor  asked  them  why  they  Avished  to 
make  such  a gift  and  told  them  he  did  not  Avish  them  to 
begin  to  make  presents  of  land.  Tliere  Avould  be  no  end  to 
it.  Keokuk  answered  that  (Jeneral  Street  had  been  good 
friend  to  them  A\dien  alive,  that  they  had  buried  their  dis- 
tinguished chief  Wapello  along  side  of  General  Street,  and 
had  given  their  agent  $100  to  erect  such  a stone  over  his 
grave  as  Avas  over  General  Street;  that  tlieir  tribe  Avas  now 
going  aAvay  and  they  would  not  consent  to  let  these  graves 
go  into  tlie  possession  of  strangers;  they  Avant  the  family 
of  General  Street  to  take  care  of  them.'  The  Governor  told 
them  that  the  government  had  been  at  the  expense  of  build- 
ing the  agency  house  and  he  Avas  not  authorized  to  gWe  it 
away,  l)ut  if  they  avouUI  agree  to  pay  what  it  should  be  now 
valued  at  by  gentlemen  Avho  wei'e  judges  of  its  value,  he 
would  agree  to  their  request  and  to  this  proposition.  The 
chiefs  assented.  There  aa^s  much  additional  conversation 
Avhich  did  not  result  in  any  si)ecific  arrangement  and  the 
council  adjourned  to  meet  again  tomorroAV  moniing. 

‘This  monument  was  provided  and  the  land  granted  to  Mrs.  Street 
as  requested.  Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Street  the  lands  passed  on 
and  finally  into  the  possession  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy 
Itailroad  Company,  which  now  maintains  them. 
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Sunday  morning,  October  9tli. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  council  this  morning  Governor  Cham- 
bers told  the  Chiefs  and  head  men  that  if  anything  further 
]iad  occurred  to  them  which  they  wished  to  suggest  before 
the  treaty  was  drawn  up,  he  wished  to  hear  it,  and  then  told 
them  that  he  would  again  recommend  to  them  very  earnestly 
the  adoption  of  the  wishes  of  their  great  father,  the  Presi- 
dent, that  they  should  apply  some  portion  of  their  money  to 
agricultural  purposes  and  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  reminded  them  of  what  had  been  recommended  to  them 
last  year  upon  those  subjects.  He  then  told  them  it  was  his 
advice  to  them  to  make  some  provision  for  their  chiefs  who 
were  compelled  to  attend  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  and  were 
expected  to  entertain  and  feed  strangers,  and  friends  who 
visited  them,  and  had  not  time  to  hunt  and  attend  to  their 
own  interests.  And  he  recommended  that  they  should  give 
the  principal  chiefs  $500  each  per  year  to  be  applied  with 
the  advice  of  their  agent.  He  recommended  to  them  to  make 
provision  for  a national  fund  to  be  expended  by  their 
chiefs  with  the  consent  of  their  agent  for  the  support  of  their 
poor  and  helpless  of  the  tribe  and  for  such  other  benevolent 
purposes  as  might  present  themselves,  and  to  purchase  pro- 
visions when  their  hunts  failed  and  their  necessities  required. 

Keokuk  then  answered  that  as  to  expending  their  money 
for  agricultural  purposes,  or  schools,  or  building  houses,  they 
had  consulted  among  themselves  and  determined  as  they  did 
last  year  they  could  not  consent  to  it.  A number  of  the 
Imaves  then  spoke  and  all  concurred  in  the  suggestion  of 
giving  their  chiefs  $500  a year  and  creating  a national  fund 
as  recommended  by  the  Governor.  They  said  they  believed 
he  was  their  friend  and  had  a good  heart,  and  they  wished 
him  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  retained  every  year  as  a national 
fund.  Finally  the  chiefs  and  braves  were  unanimous  in 
assenting  to  the  adoption  of  those  suggestions.  Several  of 
their  chiefs  then  spoke  with  much  earnestness  of  their  wish 
to  provide  for  two  women  of  their  tribe  who  were  married 
to  white  men,  said  they  had  given  up  the  idea  of  providing 
for  any  others  upon  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  but  they 
hoped  he  would  consent  to  their  giving  one  box  of  money  to 
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each  of  these  women  because  the  Indians  very  often  ate  at 
their  houses  and  were  always  kindly  treated  by  them.  The 
Governor  told  them  he  liked  the  manly  liberality  which  they 
always  manifested  and  especially  when  it  was  directed  to- 
wards their  women,  but  that  if  they  opened  the  door,  he 
knew  there  were  forty  or  fifty  more  ready  to  rush  in  and 
that  they  could  not  withstand  them.  These  people  always 
gathered  about  them  when  they  made  a treaty  or  received  a 
payment,  and  cared  nothing  about  them  at  any  other  time; 
that  these  white  men’s  wives  deserved  nothing  more  from 
them  than  any  other  of  their  women  and  they  were  only 
offering  a premium  to  white  men  to  marry  their  i)rettiest 
young  women  and  deprive  their  young  men  of  a choice.  He 
entirely  disapproved  it  and  hoj)ed  they  would  give  it  up — 
which,  upon  further  consideration,  they  agreed  to  do. 

They  then  rerpiested  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
marking  the  line  from  the  Painted  or  Red  Rock  on  AVhite 
l^reast  west  of  which  they  were  to  remove.  Tliey  wanted  it 
so  marked  that  the  white  peoi)le  could  see  it  and  wished  tliat 
they  should  be  allowed  to  follow  the  surveyors  over  it. 

The  Indians  finally  requested  that  tlie  j^^ipers  miglit  be 
drawn  up  and  prepared  for  signing,  and  the  Governor  de- 
sired them  to  meet  him  early  tomorrow  morning  to  look  into 
the  debts  that  were  brought  in  against  them,  and  tell  him 
which  of  them  were  just  and  wliich  of  them  were  not  so. 
Whereupon  the  council  adjourned. 

The  council  having  reassembled,  at  10:00  o’clock  on  Mon- 
day the  Idth  of  October,  Governor  Chambers  proceeded  to 
read  the  articles  of  the  treaty  to  the  Indians  present  and  to 
luive  every  part  of  it  carefully  interpreted  to  them,  recpiest- 
ing  them  repeatedly  to  ask  explanations  if  there  was  any- 
thing they  did  not  perfectly  understand.  They  all  expressed 
their  entire  satisfaction  Avdth  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  read 
to  them,  but  there  was  a blank  left  for  the  insertion  of  the 
tiggregate  amount  of  their  debts  which  the  Governor  told 
them  could  not  be  filled  until  he  held  a council  with  them 
on  that  subject  (of  the  claims  which  had  been  presented 
against  them).  There  was  also  a blank  for  the  amount  of 
the  national  fund  which  they  proposed  to  retain  each  year 
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out  of  their  annuities;  that  he  had  considered  their  request 
to  him  to  fix  the  sunq  but  felt  at  a loss  about  it  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  their  views  on  the  subject.  He  said  he 
thought  this  fund  had  better  be  a large  one.  If  they  did  not 
use  it  in  any  one  year,  there  would  be  no  loss  of  the  money. 
It  would  still  be  in  the  hands  of  their  agent  for  their  use 
anotlier  year.  He  said  he  had  thouglit  of  $200,000  as  the 
least  sum  they  ought  to  reserve  and  would  be  pleased  to 
enlarge  it  if  they  were  willing.  They  then  consulted  together 
and  finally  requested  that  the  sum  might  be  set  down  at 
$300,000. 

Keokuk  then  said  there  was  one  thing  he  wished  to  mention 
to  tlieir  father.  They  were  now  making  their  last  treaty 
with  their  white  friends  for  the  sale  of  their  lands,  and  it 
had  been  customary  on  such  occasions  for  their  great  father 
to  send  their  chiefs  each  a large  medal  and  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal liraves  a smaller  one;  and  they  hoped  he  would  do  so 
]iow.  The  Governor  told  him  they  would _make  the  request 
of  their  great  father  and  had  no  doubt  be  would  take  great 
pleasure  in  complying  with  it. 

Keokuk  then  said  there  was  another  thing  he  wished  to 
say.  He  understood  that  the  great  council  at  Washington 
sometimes  altered  treaties  made  with  the  red  men  after  they 
were  signed.  That  he  and  his  people  did  not  want  this 
treaty  changed  after  they  had  signed  it,  and  they  wished  to 
liave  it  written  down  in  the  treaty  that  it  is  not  to  be  altered 
or  changed  in  any  way,  and  that  if  it  is,  it  shall  no  longer  be 
l)inding  upon  them.  The  Governor  told  them  in  reply  that  he 
would  to  satisfy  them,  insert  a clause  in  the  treaty  that  if 
any  alteration  or  change  in  the  treaty  should  be  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  it  should  be  sent  l)ack  for  them  to  consider  of  it 
and  if  they  disapproved  tlie  proposed  change  or  amendment, 
it  should  have  no  effect  and  the  treaty  should  be  sent  back 
to  Washington  for  ratification  or  rejection  as  it  was  when 
tliey  signed  it.  Keokuk  answered  for  his  people  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  sucli  an  article. 

Tlie  commissioners  appointed  l)y  the  Governor  to  affirm  the 
claims  against  the  Indians  then  came  into  the  council  and 
together  with  the  Governor  and  Chiefs,  head  men  and  braves. 
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proceeded  to  council  upon  the  various  claims  tliat  had  l)cen 
presented. 

Tlie  council  having  again  asseiiil)led  on  tliis  morning  of 
the  11th  of  October,  the  treaty  ivas  i)uhlicly  read  l)y  the  Sec- 
retary after  which  it  was  duly  signed  l)y  the  Commissioner 
and  Indians.  This  done,  Governoi-  Chambers  remarked:  "'^ly 
friends,  this  business  on  whicli  we  have  l)een  engaged,  being 
now  concluded,  1 take  pleasure  in  saying  to  you  that  you 
have  acted  nobly  and  generously.  I shall  so  inform  your 
great  father  who  1 am  sure  will  feel  much  kindness  towards 
you.  The  step  you  have  taken  is  an  im])ortant  one.  1 believe 
it  will  insure  your  greater  comfort  aiul  happiness. 

“In  conclusion,  I implore  that  the  Great  Spirit  above  will 
always  watch  over  and  protect  you.  1 bid  you  now  farewell.” 

And  the  Indians,  having  taken  the  Governor  l)y  the  hand, 
the  council  dissolved. 

I certify  that  the  foi-egoing  record  is  correct. 

John  Beach,  Sccrct((nj. 


Northern  Boundary  Survey. 

The  steamer,  Lamartine,  left  this  city  on  Thursday  evening 
last  for  Lansing,  in  Allamakee  county,  having  on  board  most 
of  the  party  to  be  employed  in  establishing  the  Northern 
I^oundary  line  of  this  State  this  season.  The  work  will  be  done 
under  instructions  from  the  surveyor  general  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  Capt.  Andrew  Talcott  will  have  i)artieular  direc- 
tion of  the  field  and  astronomical  operations.  Isaac  W.  Smith, 
late  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  boundary  survey,  is  assistant 
surveyor,  and  George  K.  Stuntz  and  John  S.  Sheller,  second  as- 
sistants. 

Active  field  operations  will  be  entered  upon  immediately. 
The  place  of  beginning  wdll  be  at  a monument  heretofore  es- 
tablished by  Captain  Lee  a few  miles  from  Lansing.  The  party 
is  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  great  exertions  will  be  made 
to  complete  the  work  the  present  season. 

(Dubuque  Tribune.) — Iowa  City,  Iowa  Uepublican,  April 
14,  1852.  (In  the  newspaper  collection  of  the  Historical  De- 
partment of  Iowa.) 
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JOHN  A.  KASSON,  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY^ 

John  Adam  Kassoii  was  born  in  the  country  town  of  Char- 
lotte, AYrmont,  January  11,  1822. 

His  parents  were  John  Steele  Kasson  and  Nancy  Black- 
man, who  were  fairly  educated  country  people,  intelligent 
and  irreproachable  in  character,  who  migrated  from  Connec- 
ticut to  Vermont  in  1816.  Both  were  devoted  to  giving  the 
best  education  obtainable  to  their  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  was  the  above  named.  Their  father  died  in  1828, 
the  mother  in  1860. 

The  blood  was  Scotch-Irish  mingled  with  English.  Adam 
Kasson  with  Jane  Hall,  his  wife,  and  nine  children  sailed 
from  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1722  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
taking  a body  of  land  lying  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and 
partly  in  Connecticut  settled  upon  it.  Thence  their  descend- 
ants have  scattered  to  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  AVisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Louisiana 
and  California. 

James,  sixth  son  of  the  first  emigrant,  Adam,  built  a home- 
stead at  Bethlehem,  near  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1760, 
which  remained  in  the  family  130  years.  To  him  and  his 
wife,  Esther  Duncan,  was  born  in  1763,  Adam  his  tenth 
child.  He  married  Homour  Steele,  descendant  of  that  John 
Steele  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  after  being  a member  alternately  of  both  upper 
and  lower  house  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  and  its  secretary, 
became  afterwards  a leader  and  founder  of  the  town  of 
Ilartford,  Connecticut  and  its  registrar  for  many  years.  For 
him  this  Adam’s  son,  John  Steele  Kasson  was  named;  and 
this  latter  was  the  father  of  John  A.  Kasson,  his  youngest 
child. 

Of  the  ancestral  family  Robert  Kasson  served  in  the  French 
and  Revolutionary  AVars,  and  Colonel  Archibald  Kasson 

^This  sketch  was  written  by  Mr.  Kasson  a few  years  before  his 
death,  for  an  'eastern  publishing  company,  and  the  document  as  he 
wrote  it  is  on  file  in  the  Historical  Department.  The  great  career 
of  this  illustrious  statesman  and  international  diplomat  justifies  the 
laudatory  statements  he  makes  about  himself. — Editor. 


Jf)HN  A.  KASSON 

'I'he  original  painting  from  which  this  cut  is  made  hangs  in 
the  portrait  gallery  of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa 
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served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at  its  close 
was  honored  with  a brigadier  general’s  commission.  Of  the 
Blackmans  one  is  known  to  have  been  a lieutenant  and  mem- 
ber of  an  expeditionary  force  to  Ticonderoga,  and  his  note- 
book thereof  remains  in  the  family. 

John  Adam  Kasson  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  in  Burlington,  and  graduated  in  1842,  ranking 
first  in  Greek,  and  second  in  average  of  all  studies. 

His  earliest  experiences  were  on  a farm  near  Lake  Champ- 
lain, and  at  the  common  school  of  the  town.  Having  been 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
the  family  afterwards  settled  in  Burlington  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  that  of  his  eldest  brother,  Charles  de  Forest  Kasson, 
in  the  study  of  the  law.  The  younger  brother  developed  a 
taste  for  reading  and  study,  was  fond  of  horses  and  dog's, 
and  was  ambitious  and  diligent  in  his  studies  at  school  and 
the  university.  After  graduation,  restless  and  eager  to  see 
the  world,  he  took  a position  as  tutor  in  a Virginia  family 
for  a few  months — returned  to  Burlington  and  began  the 
study  of  the  law.  Again  restless  under  his  limitations  and 
having  a few  extra  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  left  without 
adieus  to  the  family  for  Boston,  tried  to  embark  for  a sailing 
voyage  on  an  old  schooner  fit  for  shipwreck,  failed,  turned 
inland  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  arrived  with 
his  funds  exhausted,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Emory 
Washburn,  afterward  judge  and  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Washburn  in  1844. 
After  consulting  the  distinguished  Rufus  Choate  at  Boston, 
he  went  to  pursue  his  profession  at  New  Bedford.  There  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Thomas  Dawes  Eliot,  and  had 
much  practice. from  that  whaling  port  in  the  courts  of  admir- 
alty at  Boston.  At  this  time  he  published  an  article  in  the 
"‘Law  Reporter”  advocating  a reform  in  the  cumbrous  com- 
mon law  system  by  simplification  of  pleadings,  partial  disuse 
of  juries,  and  diminution  of  legal  expenses.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  of  1848,  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Free  Soil  Convention  at  Buffalo,  and  was 
on  his  return  nominated  for  congress  on  that  issue  from  the 
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New  J^edford  District,  a nomination  which  at  that  early  age 
lie  liad  the  good  sense  1o  decline. 

Still  feeling  the  pressui*e  on  him  of  the  settled  institutions 
and  the  hereditary  systems  of  that  old  society,  his  desires 
turned  to  the  new  and  open  West,  wiiere  west  of  the 
Allegheny  IMoiintains  all  traveling  was  then  done  hy  boat  on 
rivers  and  lakes  and  hy  stage  coach  or  w'agon  or  horseback 
across  country.  Having  hy  this  time  some  surplus  earnings 
in  money,  he  removed  in  1850  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where 
he  arranged  for  la’w  practice  with  J.  B.  Crockett,  afterwards 
a supreme  judge  in  California,  to  whose  business  he  suc- 
ceeded. For  a short  time  he  associated  with  him  Hon.  B. 
Oratz  Brown,  afterward  United  States  senator  from  Missouri 
and  a candidate  for  vice  x)resident  on  the  Greeley  ticket.  He 
was  very  successful  in  his  practice  at  that  bar,  which  was 
then  distinguished  by  such  men  as  Henry  S.  Geyer,  afterward 
a United  States  senator,  and  Edward  Bates,  afterward  United 
States  attorney  general  under  Lincoln. 

He  continued  in  his  profession  there  until  1856,  when  he 
found  his  health  deteriorating  under  the  influence  of  that 
climate,  and  the  controlling  pro-slavery  elements  of  Missouri 
were  distasteful  to  him.  After  a year  of  comparative  idleness 
and  a tour  in  Europe,  he  finally  in  1857  established  himself 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  wdiicli  had  just  then  been  declared  the 
Jiew  and  permanent  capital  of  that  young  state.  It  was  then 
a large  struggling  village,  but  full  of  hope  and  ambition  as 
the  coming  capital  city.  He  soon  had  a large  docket  as  an 
attorney,  the  docket  much  fuller  than  his  purse.  Ilard-WArk- 
ing  farmers,  l)ut  no  money.  Panic  of  1857  impoverished 
everybody.  There  was  no  river  navigation  nor  railroad  to 
the  capital.  Road  and  bridges  bad,  and  WAgon  transportation 
slow  and  costly.  The  wAgon  wdiich  carried  him  for  two  days 
and  nights  to  Des  Moines  broke  dowm  before  reaching  the 
city,  leaving  him  to  WAlk  the  remaining  distance  through 
tlie  mud  to  his  future  home.  Everything  discouraging.  But 
he  stuck  to  his  purpose  of  sharing  the  fate  and  fortune  of 
this  frontier  and  WAsteim  jieople.  Years  of  weary  waiting, 
in  wfidch  he  formed  his  close  attachment  to  his  fellow-fron- 
tiersmen, who  afterw’ard  stood  so  constantly  by  him  in  many 
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political  contests.  In  his  political  campaigns  he  travelled 
in  open  wagons,  he  ate  in  their  kitchens,  slept  when  necessary 
on  the  floors  of  their  cabins  or  in  the  hay  loft,  and  shared 
their  deprivations.  Without  wrangling  over  unpaid  fees,  he 
sometimes  accepted  in  ]dace  of  money  a load  of  vegetables 
which  a farmer  wonhl  bring  him. 

In  1858-59  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Iowa  State  Kepnh- 
lican  Committee,  and  organized  for  the  first  time  systematic- 
ally the  Kepnhlican  ])arty  of  that  state.  He  was  also  ap- 
])ointed  by  Governor  Ijowe  ehairman  of  a commission  to 
examine  and  report  npon  the  condition  of  the  executive 
offices  of  the  state,  which  had  just  been  removed  to  the  new 
Capitol,  and  made  report  thereon  recommending  various  im- 
I)rovements  of  administration,  lie  was  also  made  a state 
director  in  the  newly  organized  State  Baidv  of  Iowa.  In  1860 
he  was  sent  as  delegate  from  the  state  at  large  to  the  Kepnl)- 
lican  Xational  Convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  Lin- 
coln. He  was  chosen  to  re])resent  that  state  in  committee  on 
resolutions,  and  on  the  sub-committee  which  framed  the  plat- 
form. After  an  all-night  session  of  this  committee  of  five, 
of  which  Horace  Greeley  was  one,  Kasson  was  left  to  reduce 
the  j)latform  to  its  final  shajie  and  style,  while  Greeley,  as 
the  morning  snii  was  rising,  left  the  i-oom  to  telegraph  the 
New  York  Trilmne  that  the  i)latform  was  complete,  and  that 
credit  for  it  was  cliiefly  due  to  John  A.  Kasson  of  Iowa,  as 
a ['pears  by  the  Trilinne  of  that  issue.  From  that  lime 
thronghont  the  camjiaign  lie  was  on  the  stump  in  the  AV’est 
advocating  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  snpj-ortiag 
tliat  clause  of  the  [)latform  which  he  himself  had  ])enncd, 
that  ^‘the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  was  that  of  freedom.” 

Joyous  over  the  wonderful  victory  of  his  ]>arty  in  1860, 
and  made  anxious  by  the  threatening  organization  of  rebel- 
lion, he  travelel  to  Washington  to  witness  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  [iresident  in  Alarch,  1861.  Intensity  of  feeling 
was  there  divided  between  the  rebellious  movement  in  the 
South  and  the  organization  of  the  new  cal)inet.  Alontgomery 
Llaii*.  whom  he  had  known  as  a judge  in  St.  Louis  had  been 
selec-trd  foi'  j)ostmaster  general.  By  desire  of  Senator  Grimes 
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of  Iowa  ]\Ir.  Kas.son  was  most  iiiiexpeetedly  offered  the  place 
of  first  assistant  postmaster  general  and  accepted  it.  His 
nomi]iation  was  the  second  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Lincobi  for  confirmation,  the  first  being  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
personal  friend,  IMr.  Jndd  of  Illinois  for  minister  to  Prussia. 

In  this  way  ]\lr.  Kasson  was  introduced  into  that  branch 
of  the  national  service  where  as  it  later  appeared  he  was  to 
render  some  historical  service  in  national  and  international 
postal  relations.  At  first  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  work 
of  discharging  and  appointing  postmasters,  sometimes  reach- 
ing six  hundred  changes  in  one  day,  both  on  account  of  poli- 
tics and  for  dislojmlty.  In  those  days  civil  service  reform 
had  not  been  introduced.  Mail  communications  with  the 
Secessio]!  States  were  liroken  u]).  As  our  armies  advanced 
southward  Kasson  prepared  an  army  postal  system  which 
was  approved  by  the  military  authorities  and  used  during 
the  war.  As  soon  as  this  pressure  of  official  duties  was 
relieved,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  postal 
laws.  They  were  scattered  through  many  statutes.  Tie  pre- 
pared a postal  code,  eliminating  obsolete  provisions.  He 
found  different  rates  prevailing  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  He  proposed  legislation  to  make  them  uniform, 
and  this  was  adopted.  In  respect  to  foreign  countries  he 
found  as  many  differing  rates  as  there  were  nations,  and  a 
complicated  system  of  international  accounts,  under  which 
this  country  was  brought  largely  in  debt  for  balances  each 
year  to  the  foreign  governments.  This  balance  was  payable 
in  gold,  the  premium  on  which  cost  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment many  added  thousands  for  exchange.  To  remedy 
these  inconveniences  Kasson  proposed  to  Mr.  Blair  to  invite 
an  international  postal  conference  to  make  lower  and  more 
uniform  rates,  to  simplify  postal  treaties,  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  international  accounts.  The  detailed  plan  being  ap- 
proved by  the  postmaster  general,  invitations  were  sent 
through  the  secretary  of  state,  which  were  accepted  by  fifteen 
nations  who  were  represented  in  the  conference  held  at  Paris 
in  1863.  Kasson  was  the  commissioner  representing  the 
United  States,  and  his  propositions  were  the  basis  and  the 
beginning  of  that  great  international  postal  reform,  which 
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lias  now  l)ecome  tlie  admiration  as  well  as  the  convenience 
of  the  civilized  world.  At  its  concluding’  session  the  Con- 
ference ordered  Mr.  Kasson’s  closing  address  to  he  inserted 
in  the  Ih’oces  Verbal,  together  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
tlie  obligation  of  the  conference  to  ^‘the  enlightened  and  at 
the  same  time  conciliatory  spirit”  which  he  had  constantly 
])resented  in  their  deliberations.  (Proces  Verbal  of  June  8, 
1863.)  Kasson  remained  long  enongh  in  Europe  to  visit 
several  of  the  governments  and  make  preliminary  conven- 
tions with  them  on  the  new  basis. 

Tie  returned  toward  the  close  of  that  year  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  to  Avhich  he  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  elected,  representing  twenty-three  counties  of 
southwestern  Iowa.  He  was  re-elected  in  1864  to  the  Thirty- 
idnth  Congress.  During  this  time  he  made  annual  tours  of 
his  large  district,  speaking  in  every  county,  ardently  advo- 
cating the  sui)port  of  IMr.  Lincoln,  and  arousing  and  main- 
taining the  popular  determination  to  make  all  sacrifices  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery.  In  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  he  was  appointed  by 
Speaker  Colfax  on  the  leading  committee,  AVays  and  Aleans, 
which  also  at  that  time  included  Appropriations.  In  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  he  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of 
Appropriations,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage, 
AVeights  end  Aleasures.  AVhile  on  this  latter  committee  he 
initiated  and  carried  through  Congress  the  first  bill  ever 
passed  for  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  into  the  United  States,  adopting  the  metric 
system  of  France.  He  also  reported  a bill  which  was  passed, 
for  abolishing  the  smaller  denominations  of  paper  money. 
On  his  proposition  a measure  was  also  adopted  for  introduc- 
ing consular  clerks  into  that  service,  irremovable  except  for 
cause — the  first  stej:)  in  the  congressional  reform  of  civil 
service.  Became  prominent  among  congressional  debaters 
in  various  departments  of  legislation,  and  secured  the  intro- 
duction of  a clause  into  the  Bankrupt  Bill  exempting  from 
liability  the  homesteads  of  settlers  in  all  the  states  where 
that  exemption  had  been  established  by  state  law.  He  always 
advocated  the  reservation  of  public  lands  for  actual  settlers. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  in  March,  1867. 
Kasson  was  again  appointed  a commissioner  from  the  United 
States  to  European  governments  to  make  further  postal 
conventions  with  them,  and  signed  them  with  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1878 
in  recognition  of  liis  services  in  metrical  reform  lie  was  made 
a memher  and  lirst  chairman  of  the  American  IMetrological 
Society,  organized  at  Colnmhia  College,  New  York. 

During  his  absence  in  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1867,  the  people 
of  his  home  eounty  elected  liim  to  the  legislature  of  Iowa 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  state  action  for  the  erection  of 
a new  capitol  at  Des  Moines.  This  election  was  repeated  in 
1869  and  1871,  when  the  Eourteenth  General  xVssemldy  con- 
summated the  legislation  desired.  The  contest  which  lie  con- 
ducted through  three  successive  assendilies  became  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  state,  and  secured  still  more  for  him 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people. 

After  making  a long  tour  in  Europe  and  parts  of  ATrica 
and  Asia  in  1870  and  1871,  Mr.  Kassoii  was  called  home  to 
take  his  seat  for  the  last  time  in  the  legislature  in  January, 
1872.  In  the  following  fall  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  by  an  unexpectedly  large  vote  from  the  ten  coun- 
ties of  central  Iowa,  which  now  composed  Ids  district  ; and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  from  the  same 
district  in  1874.  During  the  Forty-third  Congress  he  again 
served  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  in  the  Forty- 
fourth,  which  was  Democratic,  he  was  appointed  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  and  Pacific  Pailroad  Committees,  and 
was  prominent  in  various  debates.  He  led  the  movement  for 
the  repeal  of  the  odious  provision  known  as  the  '‘Salary 
Grab,”  which  the  previous  congress  had  passed.  He  opposed 
all  further  land  grants  to  railroads,  and  defeated  that  pro- 
posed for  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad. 

During  these  congresses  the  wear  and  tear  of  congressional 
service,  which  was  not  confined  to  legislative  duties  alone, 
but  emliraced  an  iinmense  correspoiidence  with  constituents 
about  pension  and  other  claims  and  demands  for  personal 
and  political  favors,  added  to  his  annual  speaking  campaign, 
had  told  upon  Mr.  Kasson ’s  strengtli  as  well  as  his  congres- 
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sioiial  ambition.  He  resolved  to  retire  at  the  end  of  that 
congress,  and  so  declined  to  he  a candidate  for  re-iiominatioii 
in  tlie  fall  of  1876.  In  that  last  session  of  the  Forty-fonrtli 
('ongress  occurred  the  great  trial  before  the  historic  Tribunal 
of  Fifteen  of  the  right  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  the  presi- 
dency, contested  by  iUr.  Tilden  of  New  York,  viiicli  excited 
intense  and  even  ]nissionate  interest  tlironghont  the  United 
State's.  Kasson  was  selected  by  tlie  Repnblican  commit- 

tee in  charge  to  make  the  opening  argnment  in  tlie  case  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  in  congress.  This  speech  won 
great  jiraise  and  was  telegraphed  in  full  to  the  press  of  the 
nation,  and  was  also  published  in  a pamphlet  and  widely 
circulated.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Hayes 
he  offered  i\Ir.  Kasson  the  post  of  minister  ])leni potent iary 
to  Spain,  and  afterward  the  alternative  of  accepting  that  to 
.Vnstria-Hungary.  The  latter  was  accepted  by  him  as  having 
greater  diplomatic  interest  owing  to  the  Rnsso-Tnrkish  AVar 
then  waging  near  the  boundaries  of  that  empire,  and  the 
prospective  conference  of  the  Powers  at  ATenna.  He  occu- 
pied that  post  for  four  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
gevernment,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Fount  Andrassy,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  premier.  AVhile  there  the  United  States 
government  gave  him  a commission  as  special  envoy  to  the 
new  Servian  government  to  negotiate  a commercial  treaty, 
and  he  visited  Belgrade  for  that  purpose.  He  also  paid  an 
nnofficial  visit  to  Alontenegro,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
the  prince  of  that  interesting  people. 

During  his  absence  in  Europe  the  Republicans  had  lost 
the  Iowa  district  which  Air.  Kasson  had  formerly  represented 
in  Fongress.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Hayes  administration 
his  former  constituents  requested  his  return  to  become  their 
•candidate  for  the  Forty-seventh  Fongress,  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  district  to  the  Republicans.  He  returned  for 
that  purpose,  made  a successful  canvas,  and  took  his  .seat  in 
congress  in  1881  for  the  fifth  time  from  the  Capital  District 
of  Iowa.  Ill  this  Congress  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Reform  of  Civil  Service,  and  to  the  second 
place  on  committee  of  AVays  and  Aleans  and  of  Foreign 
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Afi'airs.  From  tlie  first  committee  he  reported  the  senate 
bill,  for  reforming  the  eivil  service,  and  secured  its  passage 
in  the  House.  From  the  second  he  reported,  and  in  two 
speeches  advocated  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill,  pro- 
viding a business  commission  to  revise  the  tariff.  From  the 
third  he  made  an  elaborate  report  in  favor  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  with  a bill  in  aid  thereof. 

He  was  again  re-elected  to  the  Forty-eighth  Congress, 
which  was  Democratic,  and  was  appointed  as  before  on  the 
AVays  and  IMeans  Committee. 

It  was  during  this,  his  sixth  term  in  Congress,  that  some 
diplomatic  trouble  arose  between  the  then  United  States 
minister  to  Germany  and  the  German  chancellor,  Avhich  re- 
sulted in  chilling  the  relations  between  the  two  governments, 
and  in  the  resignation  of  our  minister.  President  Arthur, 
without  prior  consultation  with  him,  sent  the  nomination  of 
Air.  Kasson  to  the  Senate  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Germany  to  supply  the  vacancy  thus 
created,  and  restore  good  relatiojis.  AVishing  in  any  event 
to  retire  from  congress  at  the  end  of  this  term,  he  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  served  as  minister  at  Berlin  until  after 
the  first  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  when  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  custom  he  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  new  administration.  The  satisfaction  wliich  he  gave 
to  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  government  Avas  attested  by  a 
request  made  by  the  German  government  to  tliat  of  President 
Cleveland  for  the  retention  of  Air.  Kasson  as  Ihiited  States 
minister  at  the  German  ca]vital— an  unusual  and  distinguish- 
ing honor  from  that  supreme  chief  of  Enro]iean  dij^lomacy, 
Prince  Bismarck. 

It  'was  during  this  service,  and  in  the  winter  of  1884-85, 
that  the  Congo  Conference”  of  fourteen  governments  as- 
sembled under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Its  object 
was  to  ('stablish  the  international  relations  of  that  vast  newly- 
discovered  region  called  the  Congo  Free  State,  Avith  a view  to 
equality  of  international  rights  therein,  to  the  promotion  of 
its  civilization  and  to  the  preservation  of  its  peace.  Air. 
Kasson  Avas  specially  accredited  thereto  l)y  the  United  States 
government  as  its  representative.  Its  beneficial  Avork  has 
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passed  into  history.  In  a German  review  of  that  conference 
Mr.  Kasson  was  credited,  next  after  the  German  represen- 
tatives, with  having  done  the  most  to  shape  its  useful  results. 
It  was  upon  his  proposition  that  the  ^‘Conventional  Basin 
of  the  Congo”  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  about  twice 
the  territory  originally  included,  and  extending  across  Africa 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  In  this  region  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries were  to  enjoy  equal  commercial,  educational  and  reli- 
gious privileges,  and  their  citizens  equal  protection.  He  also, 
in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  perpetual  peace,  proposed 
an  article  agreeing  to  the  arbitration  of  international  dis- 
putes in  all  cases  arising  in  or  concerning  these  territories, 
instead  of  a resort  to  war.  This  was  accepted  by  all  but  two 
of  the  fourteen  governments ; but  the  refusal  of  these  two 
compelled  the  modification  of  that  proposition  after  long 
negotiation,  into  a mutual  engagement  to  resort  in  all  cases 
to  friendly  mediation  before  having  recourse  to  war,  while 
reserving  their  optional  resort  to  arbitration.  It  was  the 
first  general  agreement  recorded  in  history  among  powerful, 
independent  and  alien  nationalities  looking  to  the  adjustment 
of  all  future  differences  by  the  peaceful  intervention  of  third 
parties. 

After  his  recall  from  Germany  ]\Ir.  Kasson  turned  his  at- 
tention to  literary  work,  especially  that  of  historical  char- 
acter. But  his  diplomatic  experience  and  ability  were  again 
to  be  called  into  service.  The  three  governments  of  the 
United  States,  Germany  ajid  Great  Britain,  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  settle  their  differences  concerning  the  Samoan 
Islands  in  a conference  at  Washington,  held  under  the  first 
administration  of  President  Cleveland.  It  was  later  agreed 
that  a further  conference  should  assemble  at  Berlin  on  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime  President  Harrison  succeeded  ]\Ir. 
Cleveland,  and  one  of  his  earliest  appointments  was  that  of 
^Ir.  Kasson  at  the  head  of  a commission,  three  in  number,  to 
meet  the  same  number  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  other 
governments  in  a conference  at  Berlin  in  1889,  to  settle  all 
the  disputed  jioints.  Passing  through  London,  Mr.  Kasson 
had  an  interview  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
conference  was  successfully  concluded  at  Berlin;  and  the 
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chief  point  of  the  contention  of  tlie  United  States  was  gained, 
as  tiie  result  of  friendly  iirivate  negotiations  l'»etweeii  Mr. 
Kassoii  and  Count  Bismarck,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Since  his  return  from  that  mission,  ^Ir.  Kasson  has  led  a 
private  and  tranquil  life,  relieved  by  occasional  travel  to  the 
remoter  lands  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Seas,  and  to 
various  portions  of  Europe  and  America,  llis  life  has  been 
industrious  as  well  as  active  and  successful.  He  1ms  made 
countless  speeches  in  political  campaigns  in  many  States 
since  18G0  and  in  Congress,  many  of  which  have  been  sepa- 
rately published  for  general  circulation.  He  has  also  de- 
livered many  lectures  before  associations,  and  the  public,  on 
various  subjects.  He  has  written  for  the  reviews  and  maga- 
zines; notably  two  articles  on  the  Monroe  Declaration  (No. 
Amer.  Rev.  Sept,  and  Dec.,  1881)  ; on  Municipal  Reform  (lb. 
Sept.,  1883)  ; on  the  Congo  Convention  (Ib.  Feb.,  1886)  ; on 
Bismarck,  Man  and  Minister  (Ib.  Aug.,  1886)  ; the  Hohenzol- 
lern  Kaiser  (Ib.  April,  1888)  ; the  Western  A'^iew  of  the 
Tariff  (The  Forum,  Dec.,  1887). 

In  1887,  he  vms  chosen  president  of  the  interstate  Com- 
mission to  celebrate  in  that  year  the  centennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  under  the  shadow  of  Independence  Hall  at 
Philadelphia.  In  that  connection  he  prepared  a brief  history 
of  the , formation  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  its 
causes,  which  was  published  in  the  memorial  volumes  of  that 
anniversary  (pp.  133,  AMI.  L.  Lippincott  Co.  Phila.  1889). 
In  1890'  he  delivered  a course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  devel- 
o])ment  and  history  of  diplomacy  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
of  Boston;  and  subse(piently  two  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
same  subject  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more. His  address  before  the  General  Assembly,  state  offi- 
cers and  people  of  Iowa  upon  the  inauguration  of  their  new 
State  Capitol  is  remembered  in  that  state  as  an  Iowa  classic, 
and  is  published  among  the  state  documents,  1884.  He  has 
had  a large  correspondence  with  men  eminent  in  official  and 
literary  circles,  much  of  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  State  Historical  Department  at  the  Capital  of 
Iowa. 
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Mr.  Kasson  is  fond  of  society,  whether  that  of  royal  court 
circles  in  Europe,  or  the  more  familiar  circles  of  a country 
village  at  home.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Free  Masons  in  the  West,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Pioneer  Lawmakers’  Association  of  Iowa;  of  the  National 
(Geographic  and  Columbia  Historical  Societies  of  AYashington ; 
and  a governor  of  the  ^Metropolitan  and  Chevy  Chase  Clubs 
of  the  same  city.  He  was  lionored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  IGaws  by  the  University  of  A^ermont.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the  Board  of  Cathe- 
dral Trustees  of  the  Diocese  of  AAhishington.  Born  into  a 
Democratic  family,  he  passed  early  through  the  Free  Soil 
episode  into  the  KepubJican  party,  to  whicli  he  has  since  con- 
stantly adher(‘d. 

Air.  Kasson ’s  ‘‘military  service”  is  limited  to  one  nnhai)py 
night,  during  his  term  as  assistant  postmaster  general.  Hear- 
ing of  the  fighting  at  Bull  Bun,  he  drove  rapidly  from  AVash- 
ington  toward  the  front,  meeting  the  rapid  movements  of 
seared,  non-combatant  fugitives  on  the  way.  Pushing  on 
against  the  tide  till  after  dark,  he  arrived  at  a place  called 
Goodwin’s  tavern.  Here  his  carriage  was  sent  back  to  the 
city;  he  mounted  an  abandoned  musket  to  his  shoulder,  moved 
to  a dark  part  of  the  road,  and  began  a sentinel’s  regular 
jtacing  to  and  fro  across  the  highway,  ordering  all  the  routed 
soldiers  and  teamsters  to  halt  and  form  eanip  by  the  tavern, 
where  Avas  good  water,  and  Avhere  an  escaping  commissary 
wagon  was  ordered  to  furnish  bread.  Strangely  enough  none 
disputed  his  orders,  the  camp  Avas  formed,  the  Avearied  sol- 
diers slept.  At  tAvo  o’clock  in  the  morning  a regular  lieuten- 
ant of  the  army  rode  up  on  the  route  of  fugitives  and  told 
this  Amlunteer  sentinel  that  the  army  orders  Avere  to  fall 
back  of  the  defences  of  AA^ashington.  Air.  Kas«on  then  roused 
his  camp,  liaAdng  but  a single  soldier  avIio  refused  to  get  up, 
and  folloAved  his  command  as  rear  guard,  rousing'  and  en- 
couraging them  AA'lio  faltered  Avith  fatigue,  until  they  en- 
tered the  fortifications  of  the  Potomac.  General  Burnside 
on  horseback,  AA'earA'  and  mud  splashed,  passed  him  on  the 
way.  Air.  Kasson  crossed  tlie  long  bridge  into  the  city  after 
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]iis  weary  niglit  march,  just  as  tiie  sun  rose  over  the  humiliated 
capital.  It  was  probably  the  onl}^  instance  during  the  war 
where  a civilian  undertook  to  command  armed  forces  and 
was  obeyed. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  foreg'oing'  fragment  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Kasson  about  1895  and  his  death  occurred  on  the  18th 
day  of  May,  1910  After  the  sketch  was  written,  President  McKinle3b 
in  1899,  recognizing  Mr.  Kasson’s  great  ability  and  experience  in 
international  ‘diplomacy",  appointed  him  to  the  important  position 
of  special  commissioner  plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  of  com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  nations,  and  also  as  a member  of 
the  British-American  Joint  High  Commission  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  with  Canada.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  negotiating  re- 
ciprocity'^ treaties  with  the  leading'  countries  of  both  Europe  and 
South  America.  His  work  was  more  difficult  than  was  that  of 
Secretary^  Blaine  in  negptiating  his  famous  reciprocity  treaties, 
because  under  the  then  recent  Dingley  tariff  law  other  countries 
were  somewhat  resenting  the  strong  protective  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. But  laboring  with  great  skill  and  perseverance  and  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  future  interests  of  this  country  in  its  trade  with 
other  nations,  he  was  successful  in  completing  several  agreements  of 
limited  scope,  which  did  not  need  ratification  by  the  Senate,  and 
which  became  operative  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  at 
least  twelve  treaties,  which  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
before  they  became  operative.  This  was  the  largest  number  of  com- 
mercial treaties  ever  before  negotiated  by  one  officer  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Kasson’s  great  disappointment  as  a diplomat 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  these 
treaties.  The  unique  distinction  paid  him  by  the  President,  which 
should  have  been  the  crowning  glory  of  his  long  and  successful  career 
in  diplomacyq  turned  out  to  be  his  great  disappointment.  Although  the 
press  largely  commended  his  work  and  the  President  desired  him  to 
remain  longer  in  the  position,  he  resigned  in  1903,  and  the  position 
lapsed.  This  was  his  last  official  work.  The  remaining  seven 
years  of  his  life  was  spent  mostly  in  quiet  retirement  at  his  home 
in  Washington,  where  he  died  May  18,  1910.  Thus  ended  the  life  of 
this  accomplished  orator,  lawyer,  legislator,  statesman  and  diplomat. 

The  series  of  presidential  commissions,  diplomas  and  other  tokens 
of  honor  and  attainment  of  Mr.  Kasson,  deposited  in  the  Historical 
Department,  excel  in  number  and  excel  in  character  all  similar  col- 
lection extant  in  Iowa. — Editor. 


Sx\D  AFFAIR. 

The  saddest  incident  connected  with  the  battle  at  this  place 
was  the  killing  of  Miss  Magy  Virginia  Wade  by  the  rebel 
sharp-shooters  posted  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  She  was 
attending  a sick  sister  at  the  time,  and  the  house  standing  in 
an  exposed  position,  she  was  in  constant  danger.  A minie 
ball  from  one  of  their  rifles  struck  her  in  the  head  and  killed 
her  instantly.  Miss  Wade  was  aged  20  yeurs  1 month  and  7 
days,  and  was  a young  lady  of  good  character  and  much 
respected.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  painful  incidents 
connected  with  this  cruel  war. — Gett.ysburg,  Pa. — Star  and 
Banner,  July  9,  1863.  (In  the  newspaper  collection  of  the 
Historical  Department  of  Iowa.) 
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TIIK  ]\rOUXT  A^EKNON  LADIEkS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNION 

AIrs.  Horace  AI.  Towner', 


Vice-Begent  for  Iowa. 


The  present  (puekening-  of  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
tlie  early  liistory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  development  of 
llie  national  life,  is  well  idnstrated  in  the  renewed  desire  to 
become  more  familiar  witli  all  that  relates  to  the  life,  char- 
acter and  statesmanship  of  the  ‘0""irst  American,”  George 
AVashington. 

The  honor  and  responsibility  of  restoring,  preserving  and 
caring  for  tlie  home  and  tomh  of  AA^asliington  has  belonged 
for  more  than  half  a century  to  an  association  of  women 
known  as  the  Aloniit  Vernon  Ladies  Association  of  the  Union, 
the  first  national  organization  of  women  in  the  country  for 
patriotic  purposes.  To  this  association  is  due  the  credit  of 
accomplishing  a task  which  is  far  reaching  in  its  influence 
and  importance. 

At  a time  when  Alount  Vernon,  with  its  hallowed  associa- 
tions as  the  home  and  last  j'ostuig  place  of  AVashington,  seemed 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  this  association  of  women  was  formed,  rallied  to  its 
support  jiatriotic  citizeiis  througliout  the  country,  and  by  the 
mo^^t  painstaking  and  conscientious  effort  has  restored  and 
])reserved  this  historic  s])ot  as  it  is  seen  today. 

Hefore  referring  specifically  to  the  connection  whicli  Iowa> 
has  had  with  Alount  A>rnon  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recount 
briefly  the  events  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Alount 
AVrnon  J^adies  Association  and  the  purchase  of  the  estate, 
which  at  that  time  consisted  of  two  hundred  acrCjS,  and  in- 
cluded the  mansion  in  which  AATashiygton  lived  and  the  tomb 
in  which  he  is  buried. 

^Mr.s.  Towner  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  Horace  jM.  Towner,  of  Corning’, 
judge  Third  .Judicial  District  1890-1910,  and  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Eighth  Iowa  District  since  1911.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Iowa  Lil)rary  Commission. 
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It  will  be  remembered  tiiat  Mount  Yernon  is  part  of  a. 
large  traet  of  land  in  nortliern  A^irgiiiia,  lying  between  tlie 
Potomac  and  Kappalianock  rivers,  wliicli  was  originally  part 
of  a royal  grant  made  to  Lord  Culpepper.  In  1674  a portion 
of  tins  land  came  into  the  hands  of  John  Washington,  the 
great  grandfather  of  George  Washington.  He  devised  it  to 
his  son  Lawrence,  who  in  tnrn  left  it  to  his  son  Angnstine 
Washington,  who  was  in  1740  in  possession  of  2,500  acres 
which  included  Mount  Yernon.  In  1743  this  Angnstine  Wash- 
ington left  the  estate  to  his  son  Lawrence,  who  bnilt,  it  is 
thonght,  the  original  house  and  named  the  estate  for  Admiral 
Yernon  of  the  English  navy,  with  whom  Lawrence:  had 
f ought  in  the  West  Indies  in  1741. 

Lawrence  Washington  died  in  1752  leaving  the  estate  to 
his  infant  daughter,  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  event  of  her 
death  it  should  become  the  property  of  his  younger  half 
brother,  George.  The  danghter  died  and  in  1753  George 
AYashington  became  the  owner  of  Mount  Yernon. 

Here  in  1759  he  brought  his  bride,  Martha  Dandridge  Cns- 
tis,  here  he  spent  the  important  years  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution, when  not  engaged  in  public  duties ; from  nere  he  went 
forth  to  become  the  eommander-in-chief  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  forces,  and  to  Mount  A^ernon  he  returned,  the 
victorious  general.  At  this  time  he  completed  the  remodeling 
of  the  mansion  and  surroundings,  giving  it  the  form  we  see 
today. 

Prom  Alount  A^ernon  Washington  again  went  forth  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  his  country  to  become  in  1789 
its  first  president,  and  to  it  he  returned  after  eight  years  of 
service  in  establishing  the  Republic.  Two  years  later  he 
died  at  his  beloved  home  on  the  Potomac  and  was  buried  there. 

Mount  AYrnon  was  left  to  AVashington’s  nephew,  Bushrod 
Washington,  the  son  of  his  brother  Augustine.  Judge  Bush- 
rod  Washington  was  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  At  his  death  in  1829  he  left  the  estate,  now 
reduced  to  about  1,225  acres,  to  his  nephew  John  A.  Wash- 
ington, son  of  his  brother  Corbin.  John  A.  AYashingfon  died 
in  1842  leaving  Mount  Yernon  to  his  wife  Jane,  wdth  power 
to  devise  it  as  she  pleased  among  his  children.  She  deeded 
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it  in  1850  to  her  liusbancVs  oldest  son,  John  Angnstiiie  Wash- 
ington, who  was  the  last  private  owner.  Changing  economic 
a.nd  labor  conditions,  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
together  with  the  enormous  demands  made  iipon  his  hospi- 
tality by  those  whose  patriotism  brought  them  from  every 
part  of  the  country  to  visit  the  home  and  tomb  of  Washington, 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  John  Augustine  AVashlng- 
ton  to  maintain  the  estate,  lie  hnally  offered  to  sell  it  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  then  to  the  commonwealth 
of  A'^irginia,  both  of  which  declined  to  purchase  it.  At  tliis 
juncture  Aliss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  of  South  Carolina, 
came  forward  with  the  suggestion  that  the  women  of  tlie  coun- 
try buy  Alount  AArnon  and  hold  it  in  trust  forever  for  the 
})eople  of  the  United  States.  The  movement  for  the  jiurchase 
and  restoration  of  Alount  A'ernon  was  started  by  Aliss  Cun- 
iiinghani  in  1855,  and  fi’om  that  time  until  the  purchase  was 
completed  in  1851)  she  devoted  lier  entire  time  and  thought 
to  the  accomplislinient  of  lier  purpose,  overcoming  obstacles 
wliich  seemed  at  times  to  be  almost  insuperal)le.  Aliss  (hin- 
ningham  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  association  of 
women,  incor])orated  under  the  laws  of  A^irginia,  consisting 
of  a representative  from  each  state,  which  should  take  charge 
of  raising  the  money  to  purchase  the  estate,  restore  it  to  its 
ai)pearance  in  AVashington 's  time,  and  hold  it  as  trustees 
for  the  people.  Tlie  first  charter  was  granted  to  the  Alount 
Vernon  laidies  Association  of  tne  Union  in  1856,  followed  by 
a second  charter  in  1858.  In  this  3'ear  the  Association  held 
its  first  meeting,  Aliss  Cunningham  presiding  as  regent,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  states  being  known  as  vice- 
regents. At  this  time  there  were  twenty-two  states  repre- 
sented by  vice-regents.  Iowa  was  one  of  these  srates.  The 
•contract  to  purchase  Alount  A'ernon  was  signed  April,  1858, 
and  the  first  installment  ($18,000)  was  paid  on  the  purchase 
pi-ice,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  $200,000  for  the  two 
hundred  acres.  Rapid  i)rogress  was  made  in  raising  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  required  and  this  is  recorded  in  a 
paper  i)ublished  in  Philadelphia  known  as  The  Alount  Vernon 
i\ecord.  Its  title  page  announces  that  it  is  "the  organ  of 
the  Alount  AArnon  Ladies  Association  of  the  Union;  contain- 
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ing'  important  official  matter  of  the  Association,  appeals  of 
vice-regents  and  lady  managers,  monthly  reports  of  the  sec- 
retary, lists  of  contributors  to  the  fund,  together  with  a great 
variety  of  valuable  and  highly  interesting  matter  relative  to 
onr  colonial  and  revolutionary  history.  ” 

Mrs.  Jane  Maria  Van  Antwerp  of  Keokuk  was  appointed 
in  October,  1858,  as  the  first  vice-regent  for  Iowa.  Of  Mrs. 
V^an  Antwerp  The  Mount  Vernon  Kecord  for  November  of 
that  year  has  the  following : 

‘ ‘ The  Kegent  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Jane  Maria  Van  Antwerp,  as  Vice-Eegent  for 
Iowa.  Eeports  say — That  this  lady  possesses  every  qualifi- 
cation wdiich  could  fit  her  for  the  discharge  of  her  duties  in 
the  honorable  and  important  position  to  which  she  is  called. 
She  is  endowed  with  brilliant  talents ; noted  for  her  literar}" 
abilities,  her  energy,  her  practical  good  sense,  and  her  patriot- 
ism. 

'^Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  is  the  grand-daughter  of  Kobert  Yates, 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
daughter  of  Robert  Van  Ness  Yates,  Secretary  of  the  same 
state;  and  niece  of  Major  Fairlie,  of  Revolutionary  memory, 
(who  was  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  Steuben.) 

‘Mler  husband,  Gen.  Ver  Plank  Van  Antwerp,  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  government  with  many  responsible  offices. 
It  was  he  who  drew  up  the  important  treaty  with  the  Sioux 
and  Chippewa  Indians,  whereby  an  immense  tract  of  terri- 
tory, reaching  nearly  to  Lake  Superior,  and  embracing  the 
fine  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year,  1837,  he  assisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and 
of  the  Pottawmttamies  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river.  His  biographer,  Mr.  John  Livingston,  placejs  him 
among  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  country."' 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Mount  Vernon  Record  Mrs.  Van 
Antwerp  appeals  to  the  people  of  Iowa  as  follows : 

‘‘The  undersigned  has  recently  been  appointed,  by  the 
Regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies  Association  of  the  Union, 
Miss  Anna  Pamela  Cunningham,  of  South  Carolina — whose 
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patriotic,  zealous  and  untiring’  efforts  in  the  cause,  do  lier 
the  lii^hest  lionor — Vice-Regent  for  Iowa;  and  thus  it  becomes 
lier  duty  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  help  in  this 
great  work.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  they  will  he  no 
less  prompt  than  have  been  those  of  South  Carolina  and  New 
York,  A^irginia  and  iMassachusetts,  Alabama  and  Alaine,  in 
responding  to  the  call.  If,  in  conserpience  of  the  severe  mone- 
tary i)ressure  that  still  continues  to  jirevail  among  us,  much 
cannot  be  given  by  any  one,  let  it  be  less,  and  in  proportion 
to  his,  or  lier,  ability  to  give;  but  let  all  give  something;  and 
the  aggregate  for  the  State  may  thus  be  made  to  swell  to  a 
considerable  amount.  The  AVestern  States  are  each  being 
appealed  to,  in  their  turn,  for  help  in  this  matter;  and  let  it 
never  be  said  of  Iowa  that  she  is  less  willing,  and  ready,  than 
any  of  them,  to  do  her  share  towards  it,  in  jiroportion  to  her 
ability.  Patriotism  demands  this  at  the  hands  of  her  people 
— and  State  Pride  seconds  to  the  call! 

* * 

‘'Finally,  -may  not  the  undersigned  appeal,  confident  of  a 
favorable  resjmnse,  to  the  Public  Press  of  Iowa — that  ever 
ready  champion  of  all  noble  and  patriotic  movements — for 
the  aid  of  its  columns  to  ])romote  and  advance  the  one  now 
under  consideration?  She  truh'  feels  she  may  do  so,  with 
entire  reliance  upon  a cordial  co-operation  on  its  part,  for 
the  achievement  of  the  object  in  view;  for  surely,  there  can 
be  none  other  of  a more  patriotic  and  truly  exalted  character. 

"All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  under- 
signed at  this  place. 

Jane  AIakta  A"ax  Antweri% 

Yice  Iicgeiif  for  Iouki, 

Keokuk,  November,  1858.” 

Airs.  Van  Antwerp  ^s  appeal  is  followed  Iw  a list  of  twenty- 
seven  names  of  lowans  to  form  an  "Advisory  (Committee  of 
Oentlemen”  headed  by  Governor  R.  P.  Lowe;  also  a "Ladies 
Standing  Committee”  of  the  same  number.  Contributions 
are  reported  and  the  names  of  contributors  given  from  Keo- 
kuk, Davenport,  Des  Aloines,  Iowa  City,  Indianola,  Duburpie, 
Alt.  Pleasant,  Drakeville,  Council  IRuffs,  Cedar  Ra])ids, 
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Bloomfield,  Fairfield,  Muscatine,  Keosauqua,  Farmingtom 
Bonaparte  and  AVasliington.  Under  date  of  January  3,  1860, 
Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  reports  that  Iowa  has  contributed  over 
$2,100  to  the  fund. 

More  than  a quarter  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  be  raised  was  eontributed  by  I\rr.  Edward  Everett,  wiio, 
through  his  oration  on  the  character  of  AVashington,  and  in 
other  ways,  raised  $69,061.77. 

The  date  of  Mrs.  Abin  Antwerp’s  death  is  UDCertain  but 
it  occurred  before  1872.  Her  successor  as  vice-regent  for 
Iowa  was  Mrs.  Joiin  F.  Dillon  of  Davenport,  Avho  was  ap- 
pointed in  1872.  Airs.  Dillon  was  the  daughter  of  an  Iowa 
pioneei’,  Ilirajii  Price,  Avho  was  five  times  elected  to  congress 
from  Iowa,  l>etween  the  years  1862  and  1881 . She  was  the 
wife  of  Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  Avho  served  on  the  district 
l)ench  (Clinton,  Scott,  Aluscatine  and  Jackson  Counties),  was 
a inemlier  of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  ai]d  later  became 
United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  Eighth  Federal  Circuit. 
Judge  and  Airs.  Dillon  moved  to  New  A^ork  in  1879.  Airs. 
Dillon  was  closely  identified  Avith  social  and  civic  affairs  in 
Davenport  and  Avas  the  first  president  and  long  time  trustee 
of  the  Dav^enport  Library  Association. 

Airs.  Dillon  resigned  as  vice-regent  for  loAva  late  in  1873, 
as  she  Avas  planning  an  extended  stay  abroad  Avith  her  chil- 
dren. In  1898,  as  Mrs.  Dillon  and  her  daughter  Avere  again 
enroute  to  Europe  to  take  the  cure  at  Nauheim,  Cermany, 
they  were  lost  on  the  French  steamer.  La  Bourgoyne,  Avhich 
was  Avrecked  under  tragic  circumstances. 

Airs.  Dillon  Avas  deejily  interested  in  Alonnt  A^ernon  and 
in  the  effort  to  restore  it  to  its  appearance  in  AA^ashington’s 
time.  AA^hen  the  mansion  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Association  none  of  the  original  furnishings  remained,  the 
contents  having  been  divided  among  the  heirs  of  General  and 
Mrs.  AVashington.  It  Avas  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  the 
task  of  the  members  of  the  Association  not  only  to  restores 
and  preserve  the  appearance  of  Afount  A^ernon,  but  to  find 
and  bring  back  the  household  Felongings  which  AVashington 
had  in  his  home.  This  labor  of  love  has  l>een  carried  on 
through  the  years  Avith  the  utmost  reverence  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  the  Association  feeling  itself  hound  by  its  charter 
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to  keep  Mount  Vernon  inalienably  sacred  to  the  incniory  of 
Washington.  The  regent  and  vice-regents  representing  the 
different  states  are  appointed  for  life.  The  present  regent  is 
.Miss  Harriet  C.  Comegys  of  Delaware,  daughter  of  the  late 
Josepli  P.  Comegys,  at  one  time  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Delaware. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Dillon  Iowa  was  without 
representation  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  until  tlie 
writer  was  appointed  in  1913.  Slie  has  since  then  attended 
every  meeting  of  the  Craud  Council  which  is  held  each  year 
at  IMount  V^ernon  in  IMay. 


HOW  PRIMGHAR  WAS  NAMED. 

In  the  October,  1914.  issue  of  the  Annals  was  published 
;m  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Le  Mars,  Iowa, 
whicln  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Edmundson  of  Des 
Moines,  who  has  kindly  olffained  for  ns  the  appended  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Prinighar,  Iowa  : 

Primghar,  Iowa,  .lanuary  18,  1915. 

J.  D.  Edmundson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  15th  inst.  at  hand  in  regard  to  the 

naming  of  Primghar. 

It  was  named  from  the  initials  of  the  surnames  of  the  eight  men 
taking  chief  part  in  the  platting;  their  names  being  as  follows: 
Pumpi'rey,  J.  R. 

Roberts,  James 
Inman,  C.  W. 

McCormick,  B,  F. 

Green,  W.  C. 

Hayes,  D.  C. 

Albright,  C.  F. 

Rerick,  T.  L. 

It  has  been  put  in  verse  as  follows: 

“P — umphrey,  the  treasurer,  drives  the  first  nail; 

R — oberts,  the  donor,  is  quick  on  his  trail; 

I — nman  dips  slyly  his  first  letter  in; 

M — cCormick  adds  M,  which  makes  the  full  Prim, 

G — reen,  thinking  of  groceries,  gives  them  the  G; 

H — ayes  drops  them  an  H without  asking  a fee; 

A — Ibright,  the  joker,  with  his  jokes  all  at  par; 

R — erick  brings  up  the  rear  and  crowns  all,  Primghar.” 
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LETTER  FR0:M  A CITIZEN  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY^ 

l^erkeley  Co.,  Virginia,  Soutliern  Confederacy, 

Tlie  12,  May,  1S6I. 

Dear  Brother, 

Samuel  Thatcher : 

I seat  myself  this  Sabbath  morning  to  answer  your  kind 
letter  which  I received  last  Aveek,  and  to  let  you  knoAV  that  I 
and  my  family  are  all  Avell;  Imping  that  you  and  yours  are 
enjoying  the  same  great  blessing. 

I have  not  Avritten  to  you  concerning  the  death  of  my  Avife, 
she  died  on  the  first  of  Marcli,  1860,  busted  but  46  hours, 
leaving  me,  6 sons  and  one  daughter  to  mourn  her  loss. 
My  sister-in-laAv  Adaline  Aliller,  has  kept  house,  and  she  lived 
Avith  us  2 years  before  the  death  of  my  Avife  and  she  is  still 
AA'ith  us.  You  Avrote  to  me  that  there  AA-ais  a great  excitement 
in  your  state  concerning  national  affairs.  ''Noav  the  crisis  is 
only  an  artificial  one ; Avhen  I look  out  I see  nothing  going 
Avrong,  there’s  nobody  hurt.”  This  Avas  the  language  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  AA^as  elected  for  to  be  president  of  the 
Great  United  States  of  America.  It  noAV  appears  to  me  that 
the  man  Abram  or  Abraliam  begins  to  think  that  something 
is  going  wrong  and  altho,  he  has  at  this  time  thirty  thou- 
sand soldiers  around  him  to  guard  him  and  the  capital,  he  is 
still  afraid  of  the  southern  rebels  as  he  calls  them,  that  they 
Avill  hurt  somebody.  AVell  noAV  I Avill  let  you  know  as  near 
as  I can  how  the  call  of  Abram  Lincoln  Avas  responded  to 
liere.  lie  called  for  75  thousand  volunteers  to  criish  the 
Rebels  in  tlie  Seceded  States.  I Avas  at  IIar])er’s  Ferry  yes- 
terday and  learned  that  AUrginia  lias  at  this  time  76  thousand 
Volunteers  under  arras  and  Avell  equipped  and  Avill  resist 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,  any 
Northern  Army  that  Ijincoln  may  send  against  them. 

^This  letter,. written  by  J.  AA^  Thatcher,  of  Virginia,  to  his  brother, 
Samuel  Thatcher,  of  Ohio,  reflects  the  intense  feeling  that  frequently 
divided  families  along  the  border  states  during  the  Rebellion.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  V.  P.  Twombly,  and  was  by 
him  turned  over  to  the  Historical  Department. — Editor 
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Berkeley  County  furnished  six  large  companies  and  they 
are  at  Harpers  Ferry;  there  are  five  thousand  troops  at 
Harpers  Ferry  at  this  time.  iMy  oldest  son  belongs  to  the 
Berkeley  Cavalry;  he  left  home  last  Friday  three  weeks  ag”o, 
he  is  only  17  years  of  age,  but  is  very  near  as  large  as  I am. 

Hardly  one  famih^  around  here,  but  some  one,  two,  or 
three,  of  its  number  have  gone  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
south;  we  may  be  over  run,  but  may  not  be  easily  subdued. 
T believe  the  oidy  way  the  Federal  Government  can  conquer 
the  South  will  be  to  exterminate  them,  sweep  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  AVe  begged  long  and  hard  for  the  (Jrit- 
tenden  Compromise,  which  if  it  had  been  granted,  vmuld 
have  saved  the  Border  States  and  been  no  loss  to  the  North.. 
They  wouldn’t  give  us  that.  Then  we  wanted  to  separate  in 
peace  and  they  won’t  let  u^s  go  that  way;  and  I tell  you  now 
brother,  the  first  blood  that  the  northern  troops  shed  on  A^ir- 
ginia  soil  will  be  the  beginning  of  a contest  such  as  was  never 
seen  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I was  one  of  the  number  that 
went  to  Harpers  Ferry  from  Alartinsburg  the  time  of  the 
John  Brown  raid,  which  was  on  Alonday,  the  ITtli  of  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  and  I there  seen  the  teachings  of  the  North,  and 
if  it  could  have  been  carried  out,  where  would  we  have  been? 
The  Sharps  rifles  and  pistols  and  pikes  some  two  or  three 
thousand  in  number,  the  jukes  with  long  handles;  they  were 
handed  to  the  slaves  that  they  took,  but  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  use  them  against  their  masters,  where  did  these 
instruments  come  from?  There  must  have  been  a large  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  North  aiding  in  this  irrepressible  conflict, 
the  22  men  that  came  there  could  not  have  made  all  those 
instruments  themselves  and  kept  it  a secret.  But,  1 am  now 
glad  that  John  Brown  did  come  to  Harpers  Ferry,  tliat  very 
affair  give  the  South  warning  and  she  prepared  herself  for 
the  coming  conflict. 

If  what  the  Northern  Journals  say  comes  true,  then  our 
lands,  after  we  are  murdered,  will  be  given  to  the  Northern 
soldiers  for  their  pay. 

Now  brother  I have  written  to  you  and  have  not  been  wiflt- 
ing  fictitious  language;  you  asked  me  to  let  you  know  how 
things  stood,  and  I have  this  to  say  to  you  about  this  war. 
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SPAN  OF  THE  GREAT  ICE  AGE 
BY  CHARLES  KEYES 

AVhcli  about  half  a century  ago  deep  road  cuttings  were 
made  on  Capitol  Hill  there  were  unearthed  some  geological 
features  that  have  since  become  famous  the  world  over. 
While  the  excavations  were  fresh  the  walls  displayed  with 
diagrammatic  clearness  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  glacial 
dnft  phenomena  ever  uncovered  on  the  American  continent. 
At  the  time  the  record  was  preserved  in  one  of  our  leading 
scientilic  magazines.  'Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance  a great 
scientific  discovery  might  soon  have  i)assed  into  oblivion. 
Long  since  tlie  mural  faces  succumbed  to  the  effacing  effects 
of  rain  and  frost,  until  they  were  worn  down  to  gentle  hill- 
side slopes,  grass-covered  and  tree-dotted. 

In  the  extensive  grading  operations  on  the  new  Capitol 
grounds  a few  months  ago,  the  celebrated  glacial  sections  are 
again  laid  open  to  sk}^  They  are  no\v  preserved  for  the  ages 
to  come.  They  are  marked  by  a permanent  monument  erected 
by  the  State  of  Iowa.  A beautiful  and  substantial  bridge 
spans  the  sunken  speedway  Avhei^e  they  were  best  exj)osed. 

This  monumental  site,  on  the  brow  of  Capitol  Hill,  is 
reall}^  one  of  the  scientific  wonders  of  our  state.  Geologically 
its  interest  is  indeed  global.  Bearings  of  our  local  sections 
upon  the  broader  aspects  of  the  basic  problems  concerning 
the  great  Ice  Age  seem  worthy  of  brief  relation.  For  many 
years  after  Louis  Agassiz  first  gave  to  the  world  his  theory  of 
glaciation — one  of  the  most  brilliant  generalizations  of  modern 
science — earth  students  in  the  field  were  occupied  mainly  in 
gathering  facts  and  details.  AVith  the  accumulation  of  these 
records  came  new  generalizations.  Gradually  it  came  to  be 
realized  that  the  original  notion  was  not  nearly  so  complete  as 
was  in  the  beginning  supposed. 

Finally  it  began  to  develop  that  instead  of  a single 
glacial  epoch  there  were  probably  several  successive  Ice  Ages. 
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In  the  great  world-wide  controversy  which  was  warmly 
waged  on  this  subject  for  more  than  a generation  Iowa 
chanced  to  l)ear  a conspicuous  part.  Xot  the  least  interest- 
ing feature  Avas  that  in  this  state  Avere  found  tlie  first  un- 
doubtable  evidences  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  drift- 
sheet  separated  by  a thick  deposit  of  fine  Aviiul-deposited 
loam.  In  after  years  this  observation  proved  to  be  the  most 
critical  criterion  in  the  arguirent  for  a multiple  rather  than 
a unal  character  of  the  Ice  Age.  Moreover,  Iowa  men  made 
this  important  discovery.  In  our  state  Avere  finally  diftcu*- 
entiated  five  great  glacial  mantles.  At  the  present  day  the 
Iowa  Classification  of  the  great  Ice  Age  deposits  is  recog- 
nized the  Avorld  over. 

This  spot  on  Capitol  Hill  AAdiere  first  Avere  obtained  the 
depositional  proofs  of  the  complexity  of  the  Glacial  Period  is 
•for  seA^erai  reasons  exceptionally  instructive.  It  seems  to  be 
the  first  locality  ever  recorded  in  which  the  stratigra.phical  re- 
lations of  two  drift  sheets  Avere  unmistakable.  It  is  also  this 
section  AAdiicli  later  gave  first  intimation  of  the  eolian  origin 
of  American  loess  loams.  It  is  here  that  was  disclosed  first 
clue  to  that  Avonderful  interlocking  of  the  continuous  south- 
Avestern  loess  and  adobe  deposits  Avith  the  northeastern  glacial 
tills.  This  site  bids  fair  long  to  remain  one  of  the  classic 
geological  localities  of  the  continent. 

At  this  time  and  at  this  distance  there  are  few  of  us  Avho 
can  have  any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  almost  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  Avhich  this  novel  problem  once  pre- 
sented, albeit  now  it  seems  all  sO'  simple.  Still  fewer  of  us 
there  are  Avdio  can  gather  directly  from  experience  Avhat  it 
really  means  actively  and  determinedly  to  contend  on  the 
skirmish-line  of  the  unknoAvn.  By  our  distinguislied  felloAv 
citizen,  the  late  W J McGee,  than  Avhom  no  one  Avas  in  better 
position  to  knoAv  intimately  the  marvelous  intricacies  of  the 
attempt  to  decipher  the  glacial  puzzles  of  that  day,  the  pro- 
cedure, so  far  as  it  concerns  Iowa,  is  thus  graphically  por- 
trayed ; * * ^ ^ iin,  the  solution  of  the  problem  it  is  nec- 

essary to  do  more  than  assume  the  existence  and  action  of  a 
great  sheet  of  ice  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness 
and  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  in  extent.  In  order  to 
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explain  the  snin  of  the  i^lienomena  it  is  necessary  to  picture 
the  gTcat  ice  sheet  not  only  in  its  general  form  and  extent,  but 
in  its  local  features,  its  thickness,  its  direction,  and  its  rate 
of  movement  over  each  square  league,  the  inclination  of  its 
surface  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  relations  of  these 
slopes  to  the  subjacent  surface  of  earth  and  rock ; and  all  this 
without  a single  glacial  stria  or  inch  of  ice  xiolish,  save  in  one 
small  spot,  in  the  whole  tract  of  16,500  square  miles.  It  is 
necessary  to  conceive  not  only  the  mode  of  melting  of  the  ice 
at  each  league  of  its  retreat,  but  also  every  considerable  brook, 
every  river,  and  every  lake  or  pond  formed  by  the  melting 
both  at  its  nnder  surface  and  on  its  ui:)per  surface ; it  is  nec- 
essary not  only  to  restore  not  only  the  margin  of  the  mer  de 
(fJace  under  each  minute  of  latitude,  it  occupied,  but  as  well, 
the  canyoiis  by  which  it  was  cleft,  the  floe-bearing  lakes  and 
mud-charged  marshes  with  which  it  was  fringed,  each  island 
of  ice,  and  each  ice-l)onnd  lake  formed  within  its  limits.  And 
it  is  not  only  neces.sary  to  reconstruct  the  geography  of  a 
dozen  episodes,  as  does  the  anatomist  the  skeleton  from  a few 
l)ones,  but  to  develop  a geography  such  as  civilized  eye  has 
never  seen,  and  which  could  exist  only  under  conditions 
such  as  utterly  transcend  the  experience  of  civilized  men. 
All  this  has  been  done.  The  trail  of  the  ice  monster  has 
l)een  traced,  his  magnitude  measured,  his  form  and  even  his 
features  figured  forth,  and  all  froui  the  slime  of  his  body 
alone,  where  even  his  characteristic  tracks  fail.” 

As  originally  described  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  this  now  famous  exposure  on  the  brow  of  Capitol 


TTill  presents  the  following  succession  of  beds : 

Feet 

6.— Soil  2 

5. — Till;  light  reddish  buff  clay,  with  pebbles 7 

4. — Till,  contorted  and  interstratified  with  loess 5 

d. — Loess,  with  numerous  fossils 15 

2. — Till ; dark  red  clay,  with  abundant  pebbles 6 

1. — Shale,  Carbonic,  exposed 10 


The  salient  features  to  be  especially  noted  are  that: 
First,  the  lower  till  sheet  (No,  2)  represents  what  is  now  called 
the  Kansas  Drift,  which  was  formed  when  the  great  conti- 
nental glacier,  reaching  southward  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
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City,  attained  its  greatest  extent  and  thickness;  second,  the 
loess  members  (Nos.  3 and  4)  composed  of  fine  loams,  consti- 
tute the  soil  formations  during  loing  interglacdal  epochs  when 
the  climate  Avas  not  so  ATry  different  from  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time;  and  third,  the  upper  till  (No.  5)  represents 
AAdiat  is  noAv  knoAAui  as  the  great  AVisconsin  Drift-sheet. 

At  the  time  Avhen  these  obserAmtions  Avere  made  (1882), 
as  already  indicated,  the  possible  complexity  of  the  Glacial 
Period  AA’as  not  yet  even  faintly  surmised.  Chances  of  the 
existence  of  a second  Glacial  Epoch  Avere  only  Auiguely  being 
suggested.  The  prolix  and  bitter  controversy  ove^’  the  duality 
versus  the  unity^  of  the  great  Ice  Period  Avas  just  beginning. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  sur])rising  that 
some  of  the  loAva  facts  Avere  misinterpreted  and  that  their  true 
significance  Avas  for  a time  OA^erlooked.  Then,  too,  the  ])i‘e- 
vailing  notion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  loess  tended  to  ob- 
scure a proper  understanding  of  data  accurately  recorded. 

NotAvithstanding  the  fact  that  Doctor  McGee  Avas  inclined 
at  the  time  to  attach  rather  slight  importance  to  his  really 
monumental  observations  and  to  regard  the  phenomena  Avhich 
he  had  noted  as  indicating  mere  local  advance  of  the  ice-sheet 
it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  tAvo  till  deposits  separated 
by  a thick  loess  bed  A\ms  impeachable  testimony  in  support 
of  tAvo  distinct  and  great  ice  movements  Avithin  the  period 
of  Avhat  was  regarded  previously  as  a single  one.  So  far  as 
is  known  this  appears  to  be  the  first  and  most  important 
recorded  evidence  proAung  conclusively  the  complex  character 
of  the  Ice  Age. 

Of  similar  import  Avas  the  someAAdiat  later  description  of 
a great  drift  section  several  miles  farther  south  on  the  Des 
Moines  RiA^er.  In  a paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Academy^  of 
Sciences  in  1890,  it  Avas  shoAvn  that  there  Avas  still  another 
thick  member  to  lie  reckoned  with  beneath  the  till  underlying 
the  loess.  In  recent  years  officers  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  representing  the  pre- 
Kansan  Aftonian  beds. 

The  Capitol  Hill  drift  section  is  now  one  of  the  notaible 
glacial  localities  in  America.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
( he  place  and  the  vicinity  have  been  visited  bj^  many  of  the 
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most  eminent  scientists  of  the  world.  As  it  is,  onr  fellow 
Iowan  and  distinguished  pioneer  in  the  field  of  glaciology 
narrowly  escaped  making  one  of  the  half  dozen  great  geolog- 
ical discoveries  of  the  Nineteentli  century — the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  of  the  complexity  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

It  so  happens  that  the  two  thick  drift  sheets  which  cover 
Capitol  Hill  are  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  but  one  of  a 
succession  of  five  great  glacial  mantles,  the  intermediary 
sheets  being  absent.  Now,  the  bridge,  of  which  a vie^v  is 
given  in  the  acconi])a]iying  plate,  joins  two  unrivaled  sec- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  the  Court  Avenue  speedway.  Tlie 
south  abutment  rests  on  the  more  remote  drift  sheet  and  the 
deposits  beneath ; while  the  nortli  end  of  the  span  abuts  the 
more  recent  drift  deposit. 

The  arch  not  only  spans  a fine  boulevard  but  it  connects 
the  two  glacier-dro])ped  beds  which  in  point  of  time  are  sep- 
arated by  thousands  upon  tliousands  of  ^Tars.  Geologically 
this  noble  structure  spans,  as  it  were,  the  Glacial  Period 
as  does  the  rainbow  the  heavens.  It  is  fitting  that  a majestic 
monument  should  mark  the  positions  of  the  famous  McGee 

Drift  sections,  whicli  first  gave  definite  clue  to  the  conception 
of  a multiple  Ice  Age.  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  Iowa 
should  in  so  artistic  a manner  and  in  so  permanent  a form 
commemorate  such  uni(pie  event. 


Military  Notice. 

The  signers  of  the  article  of  agreement  to  form  a rifle  com- 
pany in  Jackson  county,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  store  of 
A.  G.  Clark  in  Andrew,  November  9,  1844,  at  2.00  p.  m.  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  officers,  to  agree  upon  a uniform,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sarjL  A punctual  attendance  is  earnestly  requested  by 

MANY  SOLDIERS. 

Andrew,  Oct.  24,  1844. — Dubuque,  Iowa  Transcript,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1844.  (In  the  newspaper  collection  of  the  Historical 
Department  of  Iowa.) 
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INDIAN  TREATIES  TOUCHING  IOWA 


Tlie  AmiaL^  of  Iowa  is  a repository  rather  more  than  a 
purveyor  of  Iowa  historical  facts.  It  has  served  as  a ready 
tool  and'  probably  will  continue  so  to  tserve  for  a long  while. 
It  lias  been  able  so  to  serve  largely  through  its  publication 
of  original  articles  and  its  re-publication  of  rare  and  fugitive 
pertinent  materials. 

Tlie  present  editor  of  tlie  Annals  has  found  special  pleasure 
in  pursuing  facts  relating  to  the  transfer  of  title  and  posses- 
sion of  lands  of  Iowa  to  the  individual  owner.  A consider- 
able mass  of  these  materials  has  been  assembled.  Portions 
of  them  have  been  printed,  and  other  portions  are  not  in 
print,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  accessible  tO'  the  public.  It  is 
intended  to  put  such  information  into  the  pages  of  the  Annals 
and  to  make  it  available. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  this  group  of  materials  are  the 
minutes  of  the  councils  that  were  held  between  the  United 
States  government  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Indian  tribes 
occupying  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa  on  the  other  part. 
Introducing  what  may  become  a valuable  series  of  these  mate- 
rials, we  present  the  minutes  as  they  have  been  preserved 
of  these  two  councils,  viz : of  1841  and  1842,  held  at  Agency 
City,  now  in  Wapello  County,  Iowa.  The  deliberations  of 
these  councils  ended  in  the  treaty  of  October  11,  1842,  which 
transferred  to  the  white  man  the  right  to  occupy  the  largest 
area  surrendered  at  one  time,  and  took  from  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  their  last  claim  to  their  rights  within  the  state. 

WA-PEL-LO  who  participated  in  the  council  of  1841  died' 
in  March,  1842  and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  two  coun- 
cils. The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  as  follows : 

' ' In  memory  of  WA-PEU-LO  a principal  chief  of  the  Foxes, 
who  was  ])orn  at  Prairie  du  Chien  about  the  year  1787,  died 
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near  the  forks  of  tlie  Skunk  River,  March  15,  1842  and  here 
buried  at  his  own  request.  This  stone  was  erected  by  tlie  Sac 
and  Fox  nation.  Distinguished  in  early  years  for  his  valor, 
he  was  no  less  remarkable  for  kindness  and  beneficence  toward 
his  people,  while  honeisty  of  character  and  strict  friendship 
towards  the  white  men  won  for  him  unusual  regard.’’ 

Those  familiar  with  Iowa  history  will  note  with  interest 
that  one  of  the  statements  attributed  to  tliose  representing  the 
red  and  white  peoples  was  written  l>y  James  W.  Grimes.  It  is 
probable  that  he  who  later  l)ecame  one  of  our  greatest  states- 
men transmitted  truly  the  meaning  of  those  arguments  to  us. 

Reading  then  the  record  of  the  councils  of  1841  and  1842, 
it  is  not  difficult  tO'  sense  deeply  the  pathos  witli  which  the 
“trustees”  from  their  “Great  Father”  for  the  benefit  of 
Ilis  red  childre]i  in  ])er])etuity  fought  off  the  surrender  of 
these  lands. 


THE  SAG  AND  FOX  TREATY  OF  1842 

In  the  body  of  the  Annals  we  ])resent  the  minutes  of  the 
councils  leading  uj)  to  the  treaty  through  which  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  surrendered  their  right  of  possession  of  that 
part  of  the  state  of  Iowa  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Neu- 
tral Strip  of  1830:  on  the  east  by  the  New  Purchase  of  1837 ; 
on  the  south  by  the  state  of  Missouri  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Neutral  Line  of  1825. 

It  is  believed  the  meaning  of  these  minutes  will  be  better 
understood  and  this  issue  of  the  Annals  increased  in  value 
by  the  addition  herewith  of  the  text  of  that  treaty : 

TREATY  WITH  THE  SAUK  AND  FOXES,  1842 

Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  the  agency  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  the  territory  of  Iowa,  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  John  Chambers  their  commissioner  thereto 
specially  authorized  by  the  President,  and  the  confederated  tribes 
of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  represented  by  their  chiefs,  headmen  and 
braves: 

ARTICLE  I 

(Lands  ceded  to  the  United  States.) 

The  confederated  tribes  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  cede  to  the  United 
States,  forever,  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  which 
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they  have  any  claim  or  title,  or  in  which  they  have  any  interest 
whatever;  reserving  a right  to  occupy  for  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  time  of  signing  this  treaty,  all  that  part  of  the  land 
hereby  ceded  which  lies  west  of  a line  running  due  north  and  south 
from  the  painted  or  red  rocks  on  the  White  Breast  fork  of  the 
Des  Moines  river,  which  rocks  will  he  found  about  eight  miles, 
when  reduced  to  a straight  line,  from  the  junction  of  the  White 
Breast  with  the  Des  Moines. 

ARTICLE  II 

(Payment  by  the  United  States  for  Cession) 

-In  consideration  of  the  cession  contained  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  United  States  agree  to  pay  annually  to  the  Sacs  and  Poxes, 
an  interest  of  five  per  centum  upon  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  pay  their  debts  mentioned  in  the  schedule  an- 
nexed to  and  made  a part  of  this  treaty,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents;  and  the  United  States  also  agree, 
(Lands  to  he  assigned  to  Indians  for  permanent  residence.) 

First.  That  the  President  will  as  soon  after  the  treaty  is  ratified 
on  their  part  as  may  he  convenient,  assign  a tract  of  land  suitable 
and  convenient  for  Indian  purposes,  to  the  Sacs  and  Poxes  for  a 
permanent  and  perpetual  residence  for  them  and  their  descendants, 
which  tract  of  land  shall  he  upon  the  Missouri  river,  or  some  of  its 
waters. 

(Blacksmiths’  and  gunsmiths’  shops,  etc.) 

Second.  That  the  United  States  will  cause  the  blacksmiths’  and 
gunsmiths’  tools,  with  the  stock  of  iron  and  steel  on  hand  at  the 
present  agency  of  the  Sacs  and  Poxes,  to  be  removed,  as  soon  after 
their  removal  as  convenient,  to  some  suitable  point  at  or  near  their 
residences  west  of  the  north  and  south  line  mentioned  in  the  first 
article  of  this  treaty;  and  will  establish  and  maintain  two  black- 
smiths’ and  two  gunsmiths’  shops  convenient  to  their  agency  and 
will  employ  two  blacksmiths,  with  necessary  assistance,  and  two 
gunsmiths  to  carry  on  the  said  shops  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sacs 
and  Poxes;  one  blacksmiths  and  one  gunsmiths’  to  be  employed 
exclusively  for  the  Sacs,  and  one  of  each  to  be  employed  exclusively 
for  the  Poxes,  and  all  expenses  attending  the  removal  of  the  tools, 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  shops,  and  the  purchase 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  shops, 
and  wages  of  the  smiths  and  their  assistants,  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
tribe,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  they  are  now  entitled  to  have 
paid  by  the  United  States,  under  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  made 
with  them  on  the  4th  of  August,  1824,  and  the  4th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  the  21st  of  September,  1832.  And  when  the  said  tribes  shall 
remove  to  the  land  to  be  assigned  them  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  smiths’  shops 
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above  stipulated  for  shall  be  re-established  and  maintained  at  their 
new  residence,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  above  pro^ 
vided  for  their  removal  and  establishment  west  of  the  north  and 
south  line  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty. 

(Boundary  to  be  run  and  marked) 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  appoint  a commis- 
sioner for  the  purpose,  and  cause  a line  to  be  run  north  from  the 
painted  or  red  rocks  on  the  White  Breast,  to  the  southern  Boundry 
of  the  neutral  ground,  and  south  from  the  said  rocks  to  the  northern 
boundry  of  Missouri;  and  will  have  the  said  lines  so  marked  and 
designated,  that  the  Indians  and  white  people  may  know  the 
boundry  which  is  to  separate  their  possessions. 

ARTICLE  III 
(Removal  of  Indians) 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  agree  that  they  will  remove  to  the  west  side 
of  the  line  running  north  and  south  from  the  painted  or  red  rocks 
on  the  White  Breast,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Ma.v  next,  and  that 
so  soon  after  the  President  shall  have  assigned  them  a residence 
upon  -the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  as  their  chiefs  shall  consent  to 
do  so,  the  tribe  will  remove  to  the  land  so  assigned  them;  and 
that  if  they  do  not  remove  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
three  years,  they  will  then  remove  at  their  own  expense;  and  the 
United  States  agree,  that  whenever  the  chiefs  shall  give  notice 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  time  at  which  they 
will  commence  their  removal  to  the  land  to  be  assigned  them  by 
the  President,  a quantity  of  provisions  sufficient  for  their  subsistence 
while  removing,  shall  be  furnished  them  at  their  agency,  and  an 
additional  quantity,  not  exceeding  one  year’s  supply  shall  be  de- 
livered to  them  upon  their  arrival  upon  the  lands  assigned  them; 
the  cost  and  expenses  of  which  supplies  shall  be  retained  out  of  any 
money  payable  to  them  by  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  IV 

(Each  principal  chief  to  receive  $500  annually.) 

It  is  agreed  that  each  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Poxes,  shall  hereafter  receive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally, out  of  the  annuities  payable  to  the  tribe,  to  be  used  and  ex- 
pended by  them  for  such  purposes  as  they  may  think  proper,  with 
the  approbation  of  their  agent. 

ARTICLE  V. 

($30,000  to  be  retained  at  each  annual  payment.) 

It  is  further  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a fund  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars  retained  at  each  annual  payment  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  appointed  by  the  Pi'esi- 
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dent  for  their  tribe,  to  be  expended  by  the  chiefs,  witn  the  appro- 
bation of  the  agent,  for  national  and  charitable  purposes  among 
their  people;  such  as  the  support  of  their  poor,  burying  their  dead, 
employing  physicians  for  the  sick,  procuring  provisions  for  their 
people  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  such  other  purposes  of  general 
utility  as  the  chiefs  may  think  proper,  and  the  agent  approve.  And 
if  at  any  payment  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribe,  a balance  of  the  fund 
so  retained  from  the  preceding  year  shall  remain  unexpended,  only 
so  much  shall  be  retained  in  addition  as  shall  make  up  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

(Application  of  any  portion  of  annuities.) 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  may,  at  any  time, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  direct  the 
application  of  any  portion  of  the  annuities  payable  to  them,  under 
this  or  any  former  treaty,  to  the  purchase  of  goods  or  provisions, 
or  to  agricultural  purposes,  or  any  other  object  tending  to  their 
improvement,  or  calculated  to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  their  people. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

(Certain  funds  for  agricultural  purposes.) 

The  United  States  agree,  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  fund 
created  by  the  seventh  paragraph  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1837,  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  and  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  pattern  farm  near  the  present  Sac  and  Pox 
agency,  in  the  year  1843,  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the 
tribe.  And  they  further  agree,  that  such  portion  of  the  fund  for 
erecting  mills,  and  supporting  millers,  specified  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  the  second  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  October  21, 
1837,  as  may  be  and  remain  unexpended  on  the  1st  day  of  May 
next,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  part  of  the  sum  designated 
in  the  fifth  paragraph  (as  amended)  of  the  article  and  treaty  above 
named,  for  breaking  up  land  and  other  beneficial  objects,  and  be- 
come thereafter  applicable  to  the  same  purposes,  as  were  in  the 
said  fifth  paragraph,  originally  intended. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

(Remains  of  the  late  chief  Wapello  to  be  buried,  etc.) 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  caused  the  remains  of  their  late  dis- 
tinguished chief  Wa-pel-lo  to  be  buried  at  their  agency,  near  the 
grave  of  their  late  friend  and  agent  General  Joseph  M.  Street  and 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  their  agent  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  procure  a tombstone  to  be  erected  over  his  grave,  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  erected  over  the  grave  of  General  Street; 
and  because  they  wish  the  graves  of  their  friend  and  their  chief 
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to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  General  Street,  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  in  his  life-time  for  many  acts  of  kindness, 
they  wish  to  give  to  his  widow  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Street  one  section  of 
land  to  include  the  said  graves,  and  the  agency-house  and  the  en- 
closures around  and  near  it;  and  as  the  agency  house  was  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  the  Sacs  and  h^oxes  agree  to 
pay  them  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  the  value  of  said  build- 
ing, assessed  by  gentlemen  appointed  by  them,  and  Governor  Cham- 
bers, commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  first  annuity  payable  to  them  under  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty. 

(Patent  to  issue  to  E.  M.  Street  for  640  acres.) 

And  the  United  States  agi'ee  to  grant  to  the  said  Eliza  M.  Street 
by  one  or  more  patents,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  such 
legal  subdivisions,  as  will  include  the  said  burial  ground,  the  agency 
house,  and  improvements  around,  and  near  it,  in  good  and  con- 
venient form,  to  be  selected  by  the  said  E.  M.  Street  or  her  duly 
authorized  agent. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

(Treaty  binding  when  ratified.  Proviso.) 

It  is  finally  agreed  that  this  treaty  shall  be  binding  on  the  two 
contracting  parties,  so  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States:  PROVIDED  ALWAYS, 
That  should  the  Senate  disagree  to  and  reject,  alter  or  amend  any 
poidion  or  stipulation  thereof,  the  same  must  be  again  submitted 
to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  assented  to  by  them,  before  it  shall  be 
considered  valid  and  obligatory  upon  them,  and  if  they  disagree  to 
such  alteration  or  amendment,  the  treaty  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  or  rejection,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
signed. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  John  Chambers,  commissioner  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  braves 
and  headmen  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  nation  of  Indians,  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands,  at  the  Sac  and  P^ox  agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa, 
this  eleventh  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two. 

JOHX  ClIA^IBEKS. 


SACS. 

Ke  0 kuk 
Ke  o kuk,  jr. 

Wa  ca  cha 
Che  kaw  que 
Ka  pon  e ka 
Pa  me  kow  art 
Ap  pe  noose 
Wa  pe 


FOXES. 
Pow  a shick 
Wa  CO  sha  she 
An  au  e wit 
Ka  ka  ke 
Ma  wha  why 
Ma  che  na  ka  me  quat 
Ka  ka  ke  mo 
Kish  ka  naqua  hck 
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SACS-Con. 

Wa  sa  men 
Wis  ko  pe 
As  ke  po  ka  won 
I o nah 

Wish  e CO  ma  que 
Pash  e pa  ho 
Ka  pe  ko  ma 
Tuk  quos 
Wis  CO  sa 
Ka  kon  we  na 
Na  cote  e we  na 
Sho  wa  ke 
Mean  ai  to  wa 
Muk  e ne 

Signed  in  presence  of — 

John  Beach,  U.  S.  Indian 
Agent  and  secretary. 
Antoine  Le  Claire,  U.  S. 

interpreter. 

Josiah  Swart,  U.  S. 
interpreter. 


FOXES — Lon* 

Pe  a tail  a quis 

Ma  ne  ni  sit 

Mai  con  ne 

Pe  she  she  mone 

Pe  Shaw  koa 

Puck  aw  koa 

Qua  CO  ho  se 

W'a  pa  sha  kon 

Kis  ke  kosh 

Ale  mo  ne  qua 

Cha  ko  kow  a 

Wah  ke  mo  wa  ta  pa 

Muk  qua  gese 

Ko  ko  etch 

J.  Allen,  captain  First 
Dragoons 

C.  P.  Ruff,  lieutenant,  First 
U.  S.  Dragoons. 

Arthur  Bridgman 
Alfred  Hebard 
Jacob  O.  Phister 


(To  the  Indian  names  are  subjoined  marks.) 

Schedule  of  debts  due  from  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency 
in  the  territory  of  Iowa  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October  in  the  year 
1842;  to  which  this  schedule  is  annexed  as  a part  thereof. 


Name  of  claimant 

Place  of  residence 

Amount 

Pierre  Choteau,  Jr.  & Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  licensed 

traders. 

$112,109.47 

W.  G.  & G.  W.  Ewing 

Indiana,  licensed  traders 

66,371.83 

J.  P.  Eddy  & Co. 

loway  “ 

52,332.78 

Thomas  Charlton 

Van  Buren  c’ty,  loway 

76.69 

R.  B.  Willoughby 

“ 

25.00 

Francis  Withington 

Lincoln  county,  Missouri 

4,212.58 

Jesse  B.  W'ebber 

Burlington,  loway 

116.60 

J.  C.  Wear 

Jefferson  county,  loway 

50.00 

W.  C.  Cameron,  assignee 
of  A.  M.  Bissel,  (bankrupt) 

Burlington 

283.14 

David  Bailey, 

Lincoln  City,  Missouri 

75.00 

Thomas  W.  Bradley 

loway 

20.00 

John  J.  Grimes 

Lincoln  c’ty,  Missouri 

625.00 

William  Settles 

do  do  do 

320.00 
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John  S.  David 

Burlington,  low'ay 

20.00 

F.  Hancock 

Van  Buren,  do 

20.00 

C.  G.  Pelton 

Burlington  do 

34.00 

J.  Tolman 

Van  Buren,  do 

115.00 

J.  L.  Bnrtis 

Lee  county,  do 

715.00 

Isaac  A.  LEfevre 

Van  Buren  do 

348.00 

Jeremiah  Smith,  jr. 

Burlington  do 

4,000.00 

William  & Sampson  Smith 

Jefferson  county  do 

60.00 

John  Koontz 

6.50 

Robert  Moffet 

New'  Lexington,  loway 

129.63 

Antoine  Le  Claire 

Davenport  do 

1,375.00 

Margaret  Price 

Lee  county,  do 

9.00 

Jesse  Sutton 

Van  Buren  ilo 

22.00 

Jefferson  Jordon 

do  do 

175.00 

Jeremiah  Way  land 

St.  Francisville,  Missouri 

15.00 

Robert  Brown,  assignee 

Cutting  & Gordon 

Van  Buren  c’ty,  low’ay 

73.25 

William  Rowdand 

do  do 

460.32 

Edward  Kilhourne 

Lee  county,  do 

10,411.80 

Perry  & Best 

do  do 

22.75 

P.  Chouteau  Jr.,  & Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

26.00 

Job  Carter 

Van  Buren  C’ty 

28.00 

Francis  Bosseron 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

26.00 

James  Jordon 

Van  Buren.  low'ay 

1,775.00 

Sampson  Smith 

do 

54.00 

Louis  Laplant 

loway 

122.00 

William  Phelps 

(dark  county,  ^lissouri 

310.00 

William  B.  Street 

low'ay 

300.00 

Julia  Ann  Goodell 

do 

855.00 

George  L.  Davenport 

Davenport,  low'ay 

320.00 

G.  C.  R.  Mitchell 

do  do 

iOO.OO 

David  Xoggle 

Van  Buren,  do 

20.00 

Amount 

$258,566.34 

Joirx  Chambers, 

Comv)  issiojicr  on  the  imrt  of  the  U.  S. 


Ai.fkeu  Hebaki), 

Akthur  Bridgman, 

Conunissioners  appointed  hy  the  eonnnission  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  examining  and  adjusting  claims. 

(The  above  treaty  became  effective  bv  proclamation  IMarch  23, 
1S43-— Editor.) 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CONSEKAEVITON 

Chapter  236,  Acts  of  the  Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly, 
and  acts  amendatory  thereto,  providing  for  the  creation  of 
a State  Board  of  Conservation  and  the  machinery  wherewith 
to  initiate  a public  state  policy  of  reserving  and  administering 
areas  as  state  parks,  names  as  a memlter  of  the  connnission, 
the  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa ; by  election 
he  was  made  and  remains  the  secretary  of  tlie  board.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  Thirty-eighth  General  Assembly  provision 
was  made  for  an  assistant  secretary,  and  nnder  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  Curator,  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1919,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Mott  accepted  and  has  filled  that  position. 

The  Historical  Department,  therefore,  more  than  has  any 
other  department  of  the  state  government  contributed  of  its 
administrative  and  pliysical  resources  to  the  ronnne  of  ini- 
tiation and  promotion  of  this  new  public  policy. 

It  appears  fitting  to  the  Curator  of  the  Historical  De- 
partment, that  in  the  absence  of  some  other  official  publica- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Conservation,  and  in  yiew  of  the 
ex-officio  character  of  his  service,  on  the  board,  that  the 
Annals  of  Iowa  should  publish  the  esisential  facts  touching 
the  business  of  the  board  and,  therefore,  beginning  with  tlie 
next  number  the  editorial  department  will  carry  an  abstract 
of  the  minutes  of  the  board. 


New  Mail  Route. — The  legislature  has  authorized  the  post- 
masters at  Dubiupie,  Iowa  City  and  Keosauque,  to  hire  a 
mail  carrier  to  carry  a one  horse  mail  weekly  during  the  pres- 
ent legislative  session,  from  Dubuque  through  this  city,  via 
Washington  and  Mt.  Pleasant  to  Keasauque. — Iowa<  City 
Standard,  December  11,  1841.  (In  the  newspaper  collection 
of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa.) 


Henry  O’Reilly,  Esq.,  formerly  editor  of  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser and  Republican,  has  been  appointed  postmaster  at 
Rochester.  A very  popular  appointment. — ^Albany,  N.  Y., 
The  Jeffersonian,  June  2,  1838.  (In  the  newspaper  collection 
of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa.) 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS 


Of  difficulties  experienced  by  all  historical  so(ueties  and 
similar  institutions  the  past  three  or  four  years,  our  depart- 
ment has  had  its  full  share.  Nothino-^  however,  lias  driven  ns 
from  the  sacred  duty  of  noting’  and  recording’  the  passing  of 
our  notable  citizens  and  pioneers.  The  ‘‘Notable  Deaths” 
feature  of  the  Annals,  made  standard  and  indispensable  by 
our  lamented  jiredecessor,  Charles  Aldi*ich,  has  been  made  the 
])articulai‘  charge  of  the  publication  division  of  the  Historical 
Department,  and  the  complete  file,  duly  edited,  lies  ready 
and  is  to  be  published  ])ortion  by  portion  until  it  apjiears 
without  a skip. 


Jonx  R.  Sagk  was  born  at  Blenheim,  New  York,  December  29, 
1832,  and  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  28,  1919.  He  attended 
common  school  and,  at  eighteen  yei  rs  ot  age,  became  a country 
school  teacher,  removing  soon  thereafter  to  western  New  York. 
In  1856  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Universalist  Church,  hav- 
ing studied  in  the  family  of  Rev.  D.  P.  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 
He  was  preaching  at  Little  Falls,  New  York,  when,  in  1862,  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  New  York 
Infantry.  He  was  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  regiment  and 
served  as  such  until  the  summer  of  1863  when  he  was  discharged  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  In  1869  he  came  to  Mitchellville, 
Iowa,  as  pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  there.  In  1877  he  gave 
up  his  ministerial  work  and,  with  Ralph  Robinson,  established  the 
Xeicton  Journal.  In  1879  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Journal  and 
became  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Republican.  In  1883  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Republican  and  was  employed  for  a time  as  editor 
of  the  f)es  Moines  Daily  Capital.  When  that  paper  changed  hands 
he  was  employed  several  years  as  correspondent  for  and  editorial 
writer  on  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  In  1890,  after  the  establisment 
of  the  Iowa  Weather  and  Crop  Service  he  was  appointed  director. 
This  position  he  filled  for  twenty  years  and  became  an  authority  on 
meteorological  science.  For  several  years  before  his  death  he  had 
been  in  retirement.  He  loved  literature,  music  and  nature. 
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Jo  fix  Mahix  was  born  at  Noblesville,  Indiana,  December  8,  1833, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  24,  1919.  Burial 
was  at  Muscatine,  Iowa.  He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Effing- 
ham County,  Illinois,  in  1837,  and  to  Bloomington  (afterwards  called 
Muscatine),  Iowa,  in  1843.  In  1844  they  removed  to  a farm  near 
Rochester,  Cedar  County,  remaining  there  until  1847,  when  they  re- 
turned to  Bloomington.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  Stout  & Israel, 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  BJoomingtoii  Herald.  About  a year 
thereafter  this  firm  failed  financially,  but  young  Mahin  remained 
in  the  office  when  new  proprietors  assumed  control,  and  was  so  ad- 
vanced that  he  did  much  of  the  writing  for  the  paper.  In  1852  the 
Mahins,  father  and  son,  bought  the  paper,  then  called  the  .Journal. 
and  John  at  nineteen  years  old,  was  installed  as  editor,  a position 
which  he  retained  for  fifty  years,  excepting  about  one  year,  in  1855, 
when  he  was  attending  Ohio  Weslayan  University  at  Delaware,  O. 
Because  of  serious  illness  he  had  to  give  up  his  much  cherished 
desire  to  secure  a college  education.  After  returning  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  and  resuming  his  editorial  work  he  soon  attained  prom- 
inence. In  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  postmaster  at 
Muscatine  which  position  he  retained  until  1869.  That  fall  he  was 
elected  representative  and  served  in  the  Thirteenth  General  As- 
sembly. In  1873  President  Grant  appointed  him  postmaster  and  he 
served  until  1878.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
for  railroad  commissioner,  but  was  defeated  by  Peter  A.  Dey.  In  his 
editorial  work  he  uniformly,  courageously  and  with  ability  opposed 
the  liquor  business  and  advocated  prohibition.  Being  a leader  he 
incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  the  liquor  men.  On  the  night  of 
May  10,  1893,  his  home  was  dynamited  and  wrecked,  and  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  escaped  as  if  by  miracle.  But  not  even  this  dast- 
ardly deed  served  to  swerve  him  from  the  course  into  which  his 
judgment  and  conscience  had  directed  him.  In  1903  he  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Journal.  A short  time  before  this  he  had  been 
appointed  a postoffice  inspector  and  in  April  1905,  he  removed  to 
Evanston,  Illinois,  that  he  might  be  near  his  children,  and  contin- 
ued for  a few  years  his  work  for  the  post  office  department,  but 
several  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  happy  retirement. 
During  the  more  than  fifty  years  of  active  life  in  Muscatine  he  was 
a real  leader  in  his  city  and  state.  He  was  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  Soldiers’  Monument  Association  of  Muscatine  County  which 
erected  the  beautiful  monument  in  the  court  house  square.  He  was 
active  in  every  good  cause.  He  was  a prominent  lay  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  was  a delegate  from  the  Iowa  Con- 
ference to  the  general  conferences  at  Baltimore  in  1876,  at  New 
York  in  1888  and  at  Los  Angeles  in  1904.  He  attained  eminence  as 
an  editor.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  recognized  as 
Iowa’s  veteran  editor.  At  one  time  he  was  honored  with  the  pres- 
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iciency  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association.  As  a writer  he  made  no  effort 
at  brilliancy  nn  claim  to  unusual  talent.  He  even  said  what  he 
wrote  he  had  to  “pound  out.”  But  he  had  a clear,  logical,  common- 
sense  and  forceful  style.  His  earnestness,  enthusiasm  and  intense- 
ness, his  uncompromising  steadfastness  of  purpose,  his  personal  in- 
tegrity and  high  character,  made  of  him  a positive  power  in  shaping 
the  opinion  of  the  state. 


David  A.  Young  was  born  in  Burnside,  Hancock  county,  Illi- 
nois, January  16,  1852;  he  died  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  21,  1915. 
He  was  of  Canadian  descent,  his  parents  being  Rev.  William  and 
Juliette  (Toms)  Young,  The  family  moved  from  Burnside  to 
Iowa  and  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age  settled  in  Keokuk,  in 
which  town  and  its  vicinity  he  made  his  home  until  his  death. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  worked  on  the  canal 
and  in  a sawmill  before  he  was  of  age.  He  afterward  engaged  in 
farming,  in  stock  raising  and  in  the  selling  of  public  lands.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  politics  and  was  a regular  attendant  on 
county  and  state  conventions.  In  1897  he  was  elected  state  sena- 
tor from  Lee  county  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1901  and  his  terms  of  service  extended  from  the  Twenty-seventh 
to  the  Thirty-first  General  Assemblies.  He  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a new  cell  house  for  the  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison 
and  appropriations  for  various  soldiers’  monuments  throughout 
the  State.  He  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  prison  congress  at 
Indianapolis  by  Governor  Shaw.  As  a member  of  the  Lee  county 
board  of  supervisors  he  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  county 
bridges  and  highways. 


John  Poktkk  was  born  in  Washington  County.  Pennsylvania,  April 
14,  1828,  and  died  at  Boise,  Idaho,  September  25,  1912.  Interment 
was  at  Eldora,  Iowa.  In  1836  he  migrated  with  his  parents  to 
Ohio.  Here  he  attended  school,  studied  law  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  He  removed  to  Plymouth, 
Indiana,  in  1854,  and  to  Mason  City,  Iowa,  in  1856.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  a judge  of  the  district  court  in  the  then  new  district  com- 
posed of  Marshall,  Story,  Boone,  Hamilton,  Wright,  Hancock,  Win- 
nebago, Worth,  Cerro  Gordo,  Franklin  and  Hardin  Counties.  In 
1859  he  changed  his  residence  to  Eldora.  In  1862  he  was  re-elected 
district  judge  and  served  until  April,  1866,  when  he  resigned  and 
entered  the  practice  of  law  at  Eldora.  His  partner  was  W.  J.  Moir. 
He  was  very  active  in  work  for  the  interests  of  the  new  town  and 
country.  He  led  in  promoting  the  building  of  the  railroad  from 
Gifford  to  Eldora,  becoming  president  of  the  company  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  road.  He  was  mayor  of  Eldora  for  some 
years  and  lead  in  securing  many  improvements,  water  works  and 
a sewer  system  being  aaiong  them. 
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EuGErsE  Secok  was  born  at  Peekshill  Hollow,  New  York,  May  13, 
1841,  and  died  at  Forest  City,  Iowa,  May  14,  1919.  He  came  to 
Forest  City  in  1862  and  soon  thereafter  entered  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon.  In  about  a year  he  was  called  to  Forest  City  to  take 
charge  of  the  business  of  his  brother,  David  Secor,  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  army.  Caring  for  his  brother’s  business  included  acting 
as  treasurer  and  recorder  of  Winnebago  County  and  as  postmaster 
at  Forest  City.  He  performed  these  duties  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Forest  City,  serving  four  consec- 
utive terms.  He  was  afterwards  a member  of  the  city  council  for 
many  years.  From  1870  to  1876  he  was  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
From  1877  to  1881  he  was  county  auditor.  He  was  county  cornorer, 
serving  two  years.  In  1901  we  was  elected  representative  and 
served  in  the  in  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly.  For  many 
years  he  was,  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  a delegate  from 
Iowa  to  the  Farmers'  National  Congress.  From  1889  to  1894  he  was 
a trustee  of  the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  College  for 
twenty  years  and  held  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  that  in- 
stitution. For  fifteen  years  he  served  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  education  of  Forest  City.  For  twelve  years  he  v/as  president  of 
the  Winnebago  County  Farmers’  Institute.  He  organized  the  Win- 
nebago County  Agricultural  Society  and  was  its  first  president. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  For  many  years  he  had  conducted  a 
real  estate  and  loan  business,  was  interested  in  banking  and  for  the 
last  few  years  in  breeding  registered  Short  Horn  cattle.  For  forty 
years  he  was  a bee  culturist  and  won  world-wide  reputation  in  that 
work.  In  1893  he  was  sole  expert  aparian  judge  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  North 
American  Beekeepers’  Society,  and  for  seven  years  its  general 
manager  and  treasurer.  He  was  a regular  contributor  to  various 
agricultural  and  technical  journals.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Iowa  Plorticultural  Society,  at  one  time  its  president  and  for 
many  years  was  regularly  on  the  program  of  its  meetings.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  devoting  his  attention  largely  to  horticul- 
ture. Mr.  Secor  was  a Republican  and  in  1892  was  a delegate  to 
the  national  convention  at  Minneapolis.  He  was  a Methodist  and  in 
1892  was  a delegate  to  the  general  conference  at  Omana.  He  was 
an  accomplished  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse,  a naturalist,  philos- 
opher, scholar,  public  servant  and  Christian  genlleraan. 


George  L.  Dobson  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  England, 
September  24,  1S51,  and  died  at  Redmond,  Oregon,  February  16, 
1919.  Burial  was  at  Sac  City,  Iowa,  When  an  infant  his  parents 
removed  with  him  to  County  Tipperary,  Ireland.  In  1864  they  came 
to  the  United  States,  stopping  in  Jo  Davies  County,  Illinois.  In 
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1868  they  removed  to  Lafayette  County,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1869 
to  Webster  County,  Iowa.  He  lived  on  a farm  with  his  parents 
until  1873  when  he  went  to  Sac  County  and  purchased  a farm.  He 
remained  there  three  years  and  married  there.  Soon  thereafter  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1878.  He  then  practiced  law  one  year  in 
Sac  City  and  removed  to  Newell,  Buena  Vista  County,  in  1879, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1891,  practicing  law  and  acting 
as  editor  of  the  Xcioell  Mirror.  He  was  mayor  of  Newell  hve  years 
and  a member  of  the  school  board  nine  years.  In  1885  he  Was 
elected  representative,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  serving  in  the 
Twenty-first,  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  General  Assemblies. 
He  resigned  as  representative  before  the  expiration  of  his  last  term 
and  accepted  the  rjppointment  of  registrar  of  the  government  land 
office  at  Beaver,  Oklahoma.  In  1892  he  removed  to  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  In  1896  he  was  elected  secretary  of  state  and  was  re-elected; 
two  years  later,  serving  until  January,  1901.  In  1905  he  was  ap- 
pointed consul  to  Hang  Chow,  China,  but  only  remained  abroad  a 
few  months,  resigning  because  of  poor  health.  In  1908  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  Polk  County  and  re-elected  in  1910.  For  sev- 
eral years  in  Des  Moines  he  was  interested  in  insurance  business, 
and  was  for  four  years  vice  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Life  In- 
surance Company.  In  1918  he  went  to  Redmond,  Oregon,  to  make 
his  home  with  a son.  For  a quarter  of  a century  or  more  he  took 
a conspicuous  part  in  Republican  campaigns  both  in  Iowa  and  in 
other  states,  being  considered  one  of  the  most  popular  orators  of 
the  day.  He  also  distinguished  himself  on  the  platform  as  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  measures  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 


Malcolm  Smith  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  June  8,  1848;  he 
died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  May  2,  1915.  He  was  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry. His  education  was  received  in  the  schools  of  Belfast.  While 
still  a boy  he  became  interested  in  the  temperance  movement  and 
was  a member  of  the  Rechabites,  Good  Templars  and  Band  of  Hope. 
In  1873  he  migrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  first  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  employed  by  A.  T.  Stewart  & Co.,  pioneer  drygoods 
merchants.  He  removed  to  Cedar  Rapids  in  1880  and  became  an 
employe  of  the  T.  M.  Sinclair  & Co.  wholesale  house,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  his  death,  being  in  his  last  years  their  general 
agent.  On  his  arrival  in  Cedar  Rapids  he  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  prohibition  question,  and,  though  a Republican  in 
politics,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Prohibition  party.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  national  leaders  of  that  party.  In  1890 
and  again  in  1914  he  w^as  candidate  for  governor  of  Iowa  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket,  and  had  twice  been  candidate  for  United  States 
senator. 
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Tacitus  Hussey  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  October  10, 
1832,  and  died  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
August  9,  1919.  In  his  youth  he  attended  country  school  in  a log 
school  house  during  winters.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  com- 
menced work  in  a printing  office  in  Terre  Haute  and  continued  it 
for  four  years.  On  November  9,  1855,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  later  called  Des  Moines,  on  a stage  coach,  and  lived  there 
continuously  from  that  date  until  his  death.  He  commenced  work 
in  Des  Moines  in  the  printig  office  of  the  Statesman,  and  worked 
in  other  offices,  but  in  1857  took  employmet  as  a job  printer  with 
N.  W.  Mills  & Co.,  becoming  their  foreman.  In  1864  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Carter,  Hussey  & Curl,  job  printers,  continu- 
ing actively  in  business  until  1901.  During  all  this  time  he  did  more 
or  less  writing,  editing  the  Netv  Broom,  published  by  Carter,  Hussey 
& Curl  in  the  interests  of  their  business,  editing  the  Mail  and  Times 
for  two  or  three  years,  assisting  in  editing  Plain  Talk  for  some 
time,  and  contributing  many  articles  to  the  Register  and  other 
papers.  He  was  the  author  of  the  songs,  “Iowa,  Beautiful  Land,” 
“My  Country,  Oh,  My  Country,”  and  “When  the  Mists  Have  Passed 
Away”;  “The  River  Bend  and  other  poems,”  “History  of  Steamboat- 
ing on  the  Des  Moines  River,”  “Story  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,”  and  many  other  poems,  sketches,  etc.  He  had  In  manu- 
script at  the  time  of  his  death  “Beginnings;  being  Reminis- 
cences of  Early  Des  Moines,”  which  has  since  been  published  by 
his  friends  in  a volume  of  over  200'  pages.  Mr.  Hussey  was  a mem- 
ber of  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Des  Moines,  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  1855.  Printer,  philosopher,  pioneer,  nature  lover 
and  poet,  he  was  a remarkable  character  and  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  left  his  large  and  valuable  collection  of  clippings, 
books  and  manuscripts  to  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 


PiiEDEEiCK  Edwakd  Wiiite  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1844,  and  died  at  Sigourney,  Iowa,  February  14,  1920.  With 
his  widowed  mother  and  tv/o  sisters  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
1857,  coming  to  the  north  part  of  Keokuk  County,  Iowa.  For  four 
years  he  worked  in  that  vicinity  as  a farm  hand,  part  of  the  time 
attending  common  school.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Iowa 
Infantry  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  In  February,. 
1862,  he  re-enlisted,  this  time  in  Company  I,  Thirteenth  Iowa  In- 
fantry, served  as  a private  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  in  August,  1865.  He  returned  home  and  again  engaged 
in  farm  labor.  In  1866  he  was  married  and  settled  on  a farm 
of  his  own.  For  the  next  forty-five  years  he  lived  on  that  farm, 
adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  and  becoming  successful  as  a farmer 
and  stockman.  He  was  a great  reader  and  an  intense  student  of 
political  subjects.  He  early  adopted  the  theories  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
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son  and  being  himself  of  a philosophical  turn  of  mind  and  culti- 
vating the  art  of  public  speaking,  he  gained  some  local  prominence 
as  a speaker.  In  1890  the  Democrats  of  the  Sixth  District  nomin- 
ated him  for  congress,  and  he  was  elected,  defeating  John  F.  Lacey, 
and  served  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress.  In  congress  he  made  at 
least  two  notable  speeches,  one  being  on  disarmament,  and  the 
other  on  the  tariff  question.  The  latter  became  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  speeches  ever  delivered  in  congi’ess,  being  trans- 
lated into  various  languages  and  used  for  years  by  Democratic  com- 
mittees as  a campaign  document.  Mr.  White  was  renominated  for 
congress  in  1892,  but  was  then  defeated  by  Major  Lacey.  In  1897 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  governor  of  Iowa, 
but  was  defeated  by  L.  M.  Shaw,  He  was  nominated  again  for  the 
same  office  in  1899  and  was  again  defeated  by  Governor  Shaw.  In 
1908  he  was  nominated  for  governor  a third  time,  and  this  time  was 
defeated  by  B.  F.  Carroll,  In  1911  he  retired  from  his  farm  and  re- 
moved to  Sigourney.  When  the  World  War  opened  he  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  intensely  loyal  to  his  adopted  country 
and  it  was  while  delivering  a speech  at  Ottumwa  in  the  interests 
of  the  Red  Cross  that  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  In  his  life  he  overcame  the  handicaps 
of  poverty,  hardships  and  lack  of  education.  He  labored  by  day 
and  read  by  night.  He  was  a foe  of  aristocracy  and  militarism.  He 
ardently  loved  the  institutions  of  this  republic.  He  was  an  original 
and  independent  thinker  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  was 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability. 


Benjamin  Rex  Vale  was  born  June  4,  1848,  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio;  he  died  at  Bonaparte,  Iowa,  April  3,  1915.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Lee  county,  Iowa,  in  1850,  and  in  1856  to  Harrisburg 
township.  Van  Buren  county,  which  was  his  home  until  1914,  when 
he  moved  to  Bonaparte.  He  was  educated  in  the  Birmingham 
Academy,  Birmingham,  Iowa,  and  at  Monmouth  College  in  Illinois, 
graduating  therefrom  in  1873  with  the  degree  of  A,  B.  He  later 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M,  from  the  same  college.  He  became  one 
of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock  breeders  of  Van  Buren  county, 
introducing  and  improving  thoroughbred  strains  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
his  most  notable  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  large 
being  his  long  and  wise  course  of  improved  breeding  of  the  Chester 
White  strain  of  swine.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Bank  at  Bonaparte,  in  1882,  he  was  made  president,  and 
held  the  position  continuously  while  he  lived.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Mt.  Sterling  Savings  Bank.  In  1887  he  was  elected  senator 
from  the  Van  Buren- Jefferson  district  to  the  Twenty-second  General 
Assembly  and  served  two  terms.  He  took  special  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  schools  and  agriculture. 
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Jesse  Macy  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Indiana,  June  21,  1842, 
and  died  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  November  2,  1919.  In  1856  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  a farm  in  Powesheik  County,  near  Lynnville. 
In  1859  he  entered  the  academy  of  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell.  He 
had  been  born  and  reared  a Quaker.  His  parents  had  been  active 
anti-slavery  people.  When  the  war  came  on  he  volunteered  in  the 
hospital  service.  He  was  with  Sherman’s  army  in  its  march  to 
the  sea.  He  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  Illinois  and  re-en- 
tered Iowa  College,  graduating  in  1870.  Prom  1871  to  1885  he  was 
principal  of  Iowa  College  Academy.  Prom  1885  to  1888  he  was  act- 
ing professor  of  history  and  political  science  in  Iowa  College.  In 
1888  he  became  professor  of  political  science,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  retired  in  1912.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  Iowa  College  in  1873.  He  was  granted  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Brown  University  in  1898,  from  Grinnell  College  in  1911  and 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1915.  He  was  Harvard  Foundation  lec- 
turer in  French  provincial  universities  in  1913.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association  in  1916.  His  fame  is 
based  not  alone  on  his  success  as  an  instructor,  but  also  on  his 
productions  as  an  author.  Among  his  more  noted  publications  are 
“Civil  Government  in  Iowa,”  1881;  “Institutional  Beginnings  in  a 
Western  State,”  1884;  “First  Lessons  in  Civil  Government,”  1894; 
‘^English  Constitution,”  1897 ; “Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States,”  1900;  “Political  Science,”  1913.  He  had  an  acquaintance 
with  and  the  confidence  of  many  of  the  world’s  truly  great.  He 
was  indispensable  to  Hon.  James  Bryce  in  the  production  of  “The 
American  Commonwealth.”  He  was  a man  of  large  abilities  and 
of  fine  character,  bringing  honor  to  his  college  and  to  his  state. 


William  E.  Johnston  was  born  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1866;  he  died  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  August  16,  1915. 
His  parents  were  Albert  Jefferson  and  Ellen  C.  (McDonald)  John- 
ston. He  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of  Cedar  and  Ida 
counties,  the  family  having  removed  to  Ida  county  in  1881.  He 
began  the  study  of  law  and  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1890.  He  served  as  clerk 
of  the  courts  and  in  1892  was  elected  county  attorney,  serving 
one  term.  As  a young  man  he  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  but  in 
1896  became  an  advocate  and  active  worker  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  candidacy  of  Will- 
iam S.  Kenyon  for  United  States  senator,  and  in  1914  was 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  convention.  He 
was  president  and  attorney  of  the  Grain  Shippers  Mutual  Fire 
Association  and  interested  in  various  business  enterprises  of  Ida 
Grove.  He  was  an  extensive  land  owner  and  had  traveled  widely 
in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
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David  Brant  was  born  at  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  July  6,  1850,  and 
died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  4,  1919.  He  came  with  his  mother 
and  stepfather  to  Monroe  County,  Iowa,  in  1855.  They  went  on  to 
Ringgold  County  in  1857.  The  stepfather  went  into  the  Union 
army,  leaving  the  farm  to  the  care  of  David'  when  he  was  but 
twelve  years  old.  Ambitious  for  an  education  he  went  to  Iowa  City 
in  1872,  walking  sixty  miles  of  the  way,  and  entered  the  academy 
where  he  remained  two  terms.  He  then  attended  the  University 
three  years.  Leaving  the  University  ha  became  editor  and  part 
owner  of  the  Iowa  City  Journal.  He  later  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Journal  to  take  a position  on  the  loiva  City  Repuhlican.  In 
1881  he  went  to  Cedar  Rapids  as  city  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Re- 
publican. In  1883  he  established  the  Walker  Keivs,  conducting  it 
seven  years.  In  1890  he  became  city  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  which  he  also  represented  six  years  as  legislative  corre- 
spondent at  Des  Moines.  He  was  elected  representative  from  Linn 
County,  serving  in  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  and  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  extra  session  in  1897  when  the  code  was  revised.  In 
1897  he  went  to  Clinton  as  editor  of  the  Clinton  Herald,  remaining 
there  four  years.  In  1902  he  returned  to  Iowa  City  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Iowa  City  Republican,  later  acquiring  its  ownership 
and  continuing  with  his  two  sons,  its  publication  until  his  death. 
As  an  editorial  writer  he  was  original,  aggressive  and  forceful. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  in  1908. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Iowa  politics  and  affairs,  had  a re- 
tentive memory,  and  wrote  a series  of  valuable  reminiscent  ar- 
ticles for  his  paper  not  long  before  his  death.  He  had  been  a 
familiar  figure  at  district,  stat^  and  national  conventions  for  many 
years.  He  bitterly  denounced  the  legislation  for  extending  and  im- 
proving the  State  Capitol  grounds  in  1913. 


Henry  W.  Rotiiert  was  born  in  Germany,  September  11,  1840, 
and  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  January  29,  1920.  Burial  was  at 
Keokuk.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1850. 
He  graduated  from  high  school  in  that  city  and  at  once  entered 
the  hardware  business  with  his  brothers.  In  1858  they  established 
a branch  house  at  Keokuk  and  Henry  removed  there  and  took  charge 
of  it  and  soon  built  up  a very  prosperous  business.  He  began  public 
life  in  1868  by  being  elected  alderman  from  the  Third  Ward  and 
served  three  years.  In  1871  he  was  elected  mayor  and  was  re-elected 
in  1872.  In  1873  he  was  elected  senator  and  served  in  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  General  Assemblies.  He  was  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  senate  of  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  and  when  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1877,  Governor  Kirkwood  resigned  to  become  United  States 
senator,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Newbold  became  governor,  under 
the  constitution  Mr.  Rothert  became  acting  lieutenant  governor. 
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serving  as  such  until  January,  1878.  In  1881  lie  was  elected  to  the 
senate  again  and  served  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  General 
Assemblies.  Although  those  assemblies  contained  many  men  of 
note  and  ability,  he  was  a real  leader  and  greatly  influenced  legis- 
lation. In  1881  he  was  appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  held  the  position  nearly  four  years,  re- 
signing when  Cleveland  was  inaugurated.  He  was  then  called  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  investigate 
and  report  on  their  entire  land  system,  which  he  did.  Up  toi  this 
time  his  career  had  been  that  of  a successful  business  man  and  a 
political  leader.  For  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
county  central  committee  of  Lee  County,  and  he  was  perhaps  the 
dominant  political  figure  of  the  county  during  the  later  years  of  his 
residence  there.  In  August,  1887,  at  forty-seven  years  of  age,  he 
turned  his  back  on  what  appeared  to  be  further  and  more  distin- 
guished political  honors,  and  entered  his  life  work  as  superintendent 
of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council  Bluffs.  His  mind  had 
been  directed  to  this  work  because  of  the  deafness  of  a son.  When 
in  the  senate  he  had  been  active  in  furthering  legislation  for  the 
deaf.  His  nine  years  of  service  on  the  board  of  education  of  Keokuk, 
several  of  the  later  years  as  its  president,  had  familiarized  him 
with  general  educational  work.  In  1887  he  found  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  was  a small  institution  with  quite  limited  buildings.  He 
remained  its  superintendent  thirty-two  years,  or  until  August,  1919, 
when  he  resigned.  During  that  time  epidemics  of  sickness,  floods 
and  fires  were  visited  upon  them.  At  one  time  nearly  the  whole 
plant  was  burned  down.  Under  his  constructive  management  the 
school  became  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  best  organized  in  the 
countrjq  Mr.  Rothert  was  active  in  Masonic  circles,  being  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  in  1875  and  1876.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  administrative  and  executive  ability,  of  strong  intellect 
and  of  generous  sympathies. 


James  Hannibal  Shields  was  born  near  Bowling  Green,  Missouri, 
May  8,  1840;  he  died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  September  30,  1914.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Dubuque,  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Alfred  Academy  in  western  New  York  and 
spent  some  time  in  Union  College,  Schenectady.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  John  B.  Henderson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Dubuque  County  in  1862.  He  was  elected  city  attorney 
of  Dubuque  in  1863  and  served  two  terms.  In  1882  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  and  held  that  office  for  four  years.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  senator  and  served  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  General  Assemblies.  In  the  last  twenty  years  he  withdrew 
almost  entirely  from  politics  and  the  practice  of  law,  confining  his 
attention  to  the  real  estate  business. 
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James  Albert  Smith  was  born  at  Castile,  Wyoming  County,  New 
York,  February  4,  1851,  and  died  at  Pasadena,  California,  January 
12,  1918.  Burial  was  at  Osage,  Iowa.  He  received  a common  school 
education.  In  1869  he  came  to  Osage  and  followed  civil  engineering 
several  years.  He  then  entered  mercantile  business  and  soon  there- 
after the  lumber  business.  He  became  the  owner  of  several  lumber 
yards  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  He  had  rare  busi- 
ness judgment  and  great  energy  and  came  to  be  rated  as  a million- 
aire. He  served  several  terms  on  the  school  board  and  on  the  city 
council  of  Osage.  In  1887  he  was  elected  representative  and  re- 
elected two  years  later,  serving  as  such  in  the  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  General  Assemblies.  In  1899  he  was  elected  senator, 
and  twice  re-elected,  serving  as  senator  from  the  Twenty  eight  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  Thirty-fourth  inclusive.  Thus  for  four  years 
he  was  representative  and  for  thirteen  years  he  was  senator,  mak- 
ing a state  legislative  career  excelled  in  length  of  service  by' only 
Lemuel  R.  Bolter,  of  Harrison  County,  John  L.  Wilson,  of  Clinton 
County,  and  William  Larrabee,  of  Fayette  County.  Senator  Smith 
was  a very  useful  member.  During  the  last  few  sessions  of  his 
service  he  was  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee  and  was 
also  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate.  He  was  a close  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Albert  B.  Cummins.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  primary  election,  anti-pass,  two-cent  fare  and  kindred 
measures.  He  was  a trustee  of  Grinnell  College  from  1887  until 
his  death. 

John  A.  Nash  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  lowm.  May  9,  1854,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Audubon,  Iowa,  October  28,  1913.  He  was  the 
son  of  Reverend  John  A.  Nash,  prominent  pioneer  minister  of 
Des  Moines.  He  attended  public  school  in  Des  Moines  and  grad- 
uated from  Des  Moines  College  in  1870.  He  read  law  with  Brown 
and  Dudley  and  w'as  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  spent  one  year  at 
Stuart  in  a law  office,  then  in  1878  went  to  Exira  and  commenced 
practice.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Audubon.  He  was  employed  by 
the  C.,  R.  I.  & P.  Ry.  Co.  to  quiet  the  titles  of  lands  they  owned 
in  Audubon,  Shelby  and  Crawford  Counties.  He  also  engaged  in 
the  law,  loan  and  abstract  business,  having  partners  at  different 
times,  the  present  Congressman  W.  R.  Green  being  with  him  sev- 
eral years.  He  w'as  mayor  of  Audubon  some  years,  was  a member 
of  the  school  board  twelve  years,  was  a leader  in  politics  in  that 
part  of  the  state  and  a public  spirited  and  useful  citizen. 

Michael  F.  McCuilovgh  was  born  at  Holy  Cross,  Dubuque  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  July  28,  1854,  and  died  at  Dubuque,  December  20,  1913. 
He  received  a common  school  education  and  followed  the  avocation 
of  farmer  and  stock  buyer.  He  was  elected  representative  in  3 910 
and  re-elected  in  1912,  serving  in  the  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty- 
fifth  General  Assemblies. 
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Maro  Loomis  Bartlett  was  born  at  Browiilielm,  Ohio,  Octo-ber 
25,  1847,  and  died  in  Des  Moines,  March  15,  1919.  His  youth  was 
spent  on  a farm.  At  Oberlin  College  he  early  took  instruction 
on  violin  and  in  voice.  Soon  thereafter  he  began  his  long  career 
as  a musical  instructor,  as  he  there  became  director  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  choir.  He  went  from  there  to  Meadville,  Penn.,  and 
taught  music  there  and  conducted  a church  choir.  He  later  did 
the  same  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  then  went  to  New  York  City 
where  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  specialized  teaching  of 
music  in  the  public  schools.  In  New  York  he  studied  under  some 
of  the  best  known  instructors  and  sang  and  directed  music  in 
several  leading  churches,  among  them  being  Grace  Church  where 
Bishop  Potter  was  rector.  After  six  years  in  New  Y'ork  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago  and  was  equally  active  there,  but  in  1886  went 
to  Des  Moines  and  remained  there  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
music  and  training  choirs  and  orchestras.  In  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  he  organized  the  first  boy’s  choir.  He  established  the 
first  orchestra  of  any  size  in  Des  Moines.  He  gave  the  Messiah, 
the  Creation,  Elijah  and  other  choral  works  their  first  performance 
in  Des  Moines,  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  many  great  artists 
were  brought  to  Des  Moines,  among  them  being  Nordica,  Melba, 
Carreno,  Alice  Nielson,  Schumann-Heink,  McCormack,  Kubelik  and 
Alma  Gluck  and  among  the  organizations  he  brought  were  the 
Thomas  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Minneapolis  Orchestra.  He 
was  a strong  force  in  developing  the  musical  taste  of  the  people 
of  Des  Moines  and  of  Iowa. 


John  Stillman  Lothrop  was  born  at  Dover,  Maine,  October  9, 
1836,  and  died  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  July  1,  1913.  He  came  wiith 
his  family  in  1852  to  Illinois  and  lived  on  a farm  until  1859  when 
he  entered  the  Chicago  Law  School.  When  the  war  opened  he 
enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry  and  re-enlisted  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Illinois  Infantry  and  was  commissioned  oaptain. 
After  the  war  he  practiced  law  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and  later  at 
Champaign,  Illinois,  until  1884  when  he  removed  to  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Here  he  was  quite  successful  in  his  law  practice,  especially 
in  drainage  cases,  in  which  he  specialized.  President  Harrison  ap- 
pointed him  collector  of  internal  revenue  with  headquarters  at 
Dubuque  and  he  served  one  term.  In  1895  he  Vv^as  elected  senator 
and  served  in  the  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-sixth  extra  and  Twenty- 
seventh  General  Assemblies.  After  retiring  from  the  legislature 
he  was  successful  in  securing  for  the  state  of  Iowa  from  the  United 
States  a refunding  of  interest  on  certain  war  and  defense  bonds 
issued  in  1861,  amounting  to  $456,417.89,  for  which  service  he  was 
paid  $7,500.  In  1912  he  was  elected  commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  Iowa.  He  was  a political  orator  of  reputation. 
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Bradford  B.  Lane  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Ontario,  Canada, 
February  5,  1838,  and  died  at  his  home  near  Maxwell,  Iowa,  July 
16,  1913.  He  attended  common  school  in  his  native  town  and  grad- 
uated in  the  Bellville  Academy.  He  then  taught  school  two  years 
and  in  1860  entered  Oberlin  College,  remaining  there  two  years. 
The  three  following  years  he  was  in  his  native  country  but  in^ 
1865  he  came  to  Palmyra,  Warren  County,  Iowa,  and  taught  school. 
He  was  ordained  a minister  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1867,  and  two  years  later  an  elder.  He  then  had  charge  of  various 
churches  until  1872  when  he  settled  on  a farm  in  Washington  town- 
ship, Polk  County,  and  for  ten  years  cultivated  his  farm  and  preached 
for  the  Highland  Congregational  Church.  Failing  health  caused 
him  to  quit  preaching.  In  1889  he  was  elected  representative  and 
re-elected  in  1891,  thus  serving  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  General  Assemblies.  In  the  former,  following  the  custom 
of  the  senior  member  from  Polk  calling  the  house  to  order,  he  be- 
came temporary  speaker,  and  presided  during  the  two  weeks  of  the 
famous  deadlock,  or  until  an  organization  was  effected.  He  served 
ably  and  satisfactorily.  After  his  retirement  he  frequently  con- 
tributed to  public  journals  on  leading  questions  of  the  day. 


L.  B.  Parsii^all  was  born  at  Interlaken,  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  June  28,  1845,  and  died  at  Canton,  Jackson  County,  Iowa, 
May  9,  1913.  He  attended  common  school,  Northville,  New  York, 
Academy  and  Yale  University,  graduating  from  the  latter  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  was  in  Chicago  in  1872  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness one  year.  He  then  went  to  Kansas  and  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  until  1877,  after  which  he  returned  to  New  York.  In 
1881  he  removed  to  Jackson  County,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  farming 
and  live  stock  business  on  a large  scale.  In  1892  he  w^as  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Jackson  County,  holding  the  position 
until  1897.  In  that  year  he  was  the  candidate  for  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1908 
he  was  elected  state  senator  and  served  in  the  Thirty-third  and 
Thirty-fourth  General  Assemblies. 


George  Letjders  was  born  at  Jaemstad,  Germany,  January  30, 
1861,  and  died  at  New  Liberty,  Iowa,  January  24,  1919.  He  came 
with  his  parents  to  America  in  1875,  locating  at  Davenport.  He 
attended  common  school  and  business  college  in  Davenport.  In 
1887  he  located  at  New  Liberty  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
and  in  buying  and  selling  live  stock.  In  1905  he  became  cashier  of 
the  German  Savings  Bank  of  New  Liberty  and  later  became  its 
president.  He  held  numerous  township  offices  and  was  mayor  of 
New  Liberty  from  1909  to  1915.  In  1914  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive and  served  in  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly. 
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James  M.  Andeeson  was  born  at  Antrim,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
November  22,  1844,  and  died  at  Long  Beach,  California,  February 
17,  1919.  Burial  was  at  Indianola,  Iowa.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1854.  In  1856  they  removed  to  Oskaloosa, 
and  ill  1857  to  Warren  County.  He  worked  on  the  farm  for  his 
father  in  boyhood  until  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
Des  Moines  and  learned  the  saddlery  and  harness  making  trade. 
In  1872  he  went  to  St.  Charles  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
and  afterwards  bought  and  operated  a farm  near  there,  in  Warren 
County.  In  1886  he  and  his  brother  T.  T.,  bought  the  Indianola 
Herald,  which  they  owned  and  edited  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1911  he  bought  his  brother’s  interest  and  until  1915  he  owned  and 
edited  the  paper  alone.  In  1899  he  was  elected  representative  and 
was  re-elected  two  years  later,  serving  in  the  Twenty-eighth  and 
Twenty-ninth  General  Assemblies.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Ander- 
son road  law,  which  marked  a distinct  progress  in  road  legislation. 
He  was  an  able  and  successful  newspaper  man.  in  1908  he  was 
president  of  the  Southern  Iowa  Press  Association.  In  1915  because 
of  poor  health  he  sold  his  newspaper  and  thereafter  spent  his  time 
between  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  and  Long  Beach,  California. 


Neal  W.  Rowell  was  born  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  June  19, 
1836;  he  died  at  Afton,  Iowa,  June  30,  1915.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Ohio  University,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1856,  completing  the  scientific  course.  He  had  removed  with  his 
father’s  family  to  Wapello  county,  Iowa,  in  1847,  and  after  his 
graduation  in  Ohio,  returned  to  Iowa  and  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Harris  and  Galbraith  in  Centerville.  In  1858  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  removed  the  same  year  to  Afton,  where 
he  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death.  He  was  elected 
county  judge  of  Union  county  in  1862.  In  1868  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative in  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  and  two  years  after 
re-elected  for  a second  term.  He  served  as  member  of  the  board 
of  education  from  1865  to  1880  and  as  mayor  of  Afton  for  two  terms. 
He  was  a Republican  in  politics  and  deeply  interested  in  all  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  uplift  of  his  community. 


Oliver  P.  Rowles  was  born  at  Beth,  New  York,  March  25,  1821, 
and  died  at  his  home  at  Albia,  Iowa,  August  .10,  1913.  When  an 
infant  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Covington,  Indiana,  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.  In  1844  he  came  to  a farm  two  miles  south 
of  the  present  city  of  Albia,  and  lived  there  for  sixty  years.  He 
was  a member  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  for  two  or  three 
terms  and  was  representative  in  the  Ninth  and  Ninth  extra  General 
Assemblies,  being  elected  in  1861.  Since  1900  he  had  lived  a retired 
life  in  Albia. 
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John  W.  Harvey  was  born  in  Wells  County,  Indiana,  September 
16,  1840,  and  died  at  Leon,  Iowa,  February  28,  1913.  His  father  died 
in  1845  and  the  next  year  the  mother  and  family  came  to  Jasper 
County,  Iowa.  He  took  some  preparatory  school  work  at  Indian- 
ola  and  then  attended  Iowa  Central  University  at  Pella.  He  en- 
listed in  Company  G,  Eighteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  as  a private  and 
came  out  a captain  in  1866.  He  again  entered  college  at  Pel  la  and 
graduated  in  1867.  He  graduated  from  the  Iowa  College  of  Law  at 
Des  Moines  in  1868.  He  removed  to  Leon  soon  thereafter  and 
formed  a law  partnership  with  Major  J.  L.  Young.  He  was  elected 
judge  of  the  district  court,  serving  from  1883  to  1890.  He  then 
formed  a partnership  with  R.  L.  Parrish,  which  continued  eleven 
years,  or  until  Mr.  Parrish  was  elected  to  the  district  bench.  He 
then  formed  a partnership  with  his  son,  James  F.  Harvey.  His 
practice  was  extensive  and  his  reputation  as  a lawyer  and  a citi- 
zen of  the  best.  He  was  president  of  the  F"armers  and  Traders 
State  Bank  of  Leon  from  1894  until  his  death. 


Edward  P.  McManus  was  born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  June  20,  1857, 
and  died  at  Keokuk,  January  8,  1918.  He  graduated  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  took  a business  course  at  Bayless  Commercial  Col- 
lege. He  then  taught  school  three  years,  then  acted  as  bookkeeper 
for  a Keokuk  firm  three  years,  and  then  for  eight  years  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  be- 
came a member  of  a contracting  firm  of  which  his  father  was  the 
head,  and  on  his  father’s  death  he  became  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  McManus  & Tucker,  general  contractors  in  stone  and  earth- 
work. In  1906  he  was  elected  senator  and  was  re-elected  in  1910, 
serving  from  the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly  to  the  Thirty- 
fifth  inclusive.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  postmaster  at  Keo- 
kuk. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Lee  County  Council  of  Defense 
and  was  county  food  administrator. 


Henry  Franklin  Andretws  was  born  at  Lovell,  Maine,  June  27, 
1844,  and  died  at  Exira,  Iowa,  May  20,  1919.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
the  Sixteenth  Maine  Infantry.  In  Juno,  1864,  on  account  of  ill 
health  he  was  sent  to  a hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  after- 
wards was  on  detached  duty  as  clerk  there  until  he  was  discharged 
in  July,  1865.  He  came  to  Audubon  County,  Iowa,  in  1865,  taught 
school  two  or  three  years,  served  as  county  recorder  in  1867  and 
1868,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  county  judge.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1870.  In  1891  he  was  elected  senator  from  the  Audubon- 
Dallas-Guthrie  district  and  served  in  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  General  Assemblies.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  became 
an  authority  on  geneological  subjects,  publishing  several  books  on 
different  family  lines,  particularly  of  the  Hamlin  family. 
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Guernsey  Smith  was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  July 
15,  1833;  he  died  at  Hawkeye,  Iowa,  July  16,  1915.  His  parents 
v/ere  Calvin  and  Henrietta  (Chambers)  Smith.  His  early  years 
were  spent  on  the  home  farm.  When  he  was  eight  years  of  a.ge 
his  father  died  and  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  living.  In 
1849  he  started  to  California,  but  stopped  at  the  Missouri  river 
and  spent  a year  in  shipping  and  freighting  on  the  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee  rivers.  He  returned  home  for  a few  years. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Iowa  City  and  was  one  of  the  party  who  as- 
sisted in  removing  the  capital  from  Iowa  City  to  Des  Moines.  In 
1857,  Avhile  acting  as  government  surveyor  in  Pocahontas  county, 
he  volunteered  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre  Relief  Expedition 
and  participated  in  the  terrible  hardships  of  that  trip.  The  next 
three  years  were  spent  on  his  claim  near  Fort  Dodge.  In  1861  he 
crossed  the  plains  and  worked  in  the  mines  and  as  stage  driver 
until  1864,  when  he  returned  home.  He  remained  on  this  farm  for 
eight  years,  and  afterward  lived  for  different  periods  of  time  at 
Rochester,  Illinois,  on  a farm  in  Fayette  county  and  at  Hawkeye, 
Iowa.  He  was  a worker  in  the  temperance  cause  and  always  in- 
terested in  men  and  events  about  him. 


William  Dennis  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  April  20, 
1870,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  December  12, 
1919.  In  1884  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Woodbury  County,  Iowa. 
He  attended  school  at  Sloan,  taught  school  five  years,  graduated, 
from  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  in  1900,  and  later,  from  the 
law  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  began  practice 
at  Mount  Vernon,  but  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Linn  County  in 
1910  and  re-elected  in  1912  and  1914.  He  was  for  a time  chairman 
of  the  Linn  County  Republican  Committee.  In  1915  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Clarke  a member  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Parole,  but  re- 
signed in  1916.  He  then  formed  a law  partnership  with  Charles  W. 
Kepler  and  son  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  firm  being  Kepler,  Dennis  & 
Kepler,  he  having  the  Cedar  Rapids  office  of  the  firm.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Thomas  Francis  Nolan  was  born  in  Ireland,  December  17,  1838; 
he  died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  June  26,  1915.  At  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  where  they  remained  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  removed  to  Iowa,  and  to  a farm  in  Dubuque  county.  Mr. 
Nolan  engaged  in  farming  and  successfully  followed  that  pursuit  in 
Dubuque  county  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  as  repre- 
sentative from  Dubuque  county  in  the  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-sixth 
Extra  and  Twenty-seventh  General  Assemblies  and  as  senator  in 
the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  in  which  he  was  a member 
of  the  committees  on  agriculture,  labor  and  mines  and  mining. 
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Joiix  Collins  Sjierwin  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  February  6, 
1851,  and  died  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  February  3,  1919.  When  an 
infant  he  came  with  his  parents  to  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin.  He  at- 
tended common  school  and  Ripon  and  Beloit  Colleges  and  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University 
at  Madison  in  1875.  In  1876  he  came  to  Mason  City,  Iowa,  -and 
entered  on  the  practice  of  law.  He  first  had  a partnership  with 
B.  F.  Hartshorn  and  two  years  later,  with  Richard  Wilbur.  At 
one  time  he  was  a partner  of  M.  L.  Schermerhorn.  In  1881  he 
became  city  solicitor  of  Mason  City,  and  in  1884,  mayor.  The  fall 
of  1884  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  his  judicial  district, 
being  the  last  one  under  the  old  system.  In  1888  he  was  appointed 
district  judge  and  was  later  elected  and  regularly  re-elected,  serv- 
ing until  1899,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state.  He  was  re-elected  to  this  position  serving  until  1913. 
After  retiring  he  continued  to  make  his  home  in  Mason  City.  He 
had  a high  standing  in  his  profession  and  as  a citizen. 


CoKNELiLS  C.  Platter  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  April  22, 
1839,  and  died  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  December  30,  1909.  He  graduated 
at  Miama  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1860.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
Company  I,  Eighty-first  Ohio  Infantry,  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant,  then  a first  lieutenant,  then  adjutant  or  his  regiment, 
and  later  was  commissioned  captain  and  appointed  adjutant  of  his 
brigade.  Finally  he  was  assistant  adjutant  general  on  the  staff 
of  General  John  A.  Logan.  After  the  war,  he  removed  to  Forest 
City,  Missouri,  and  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  but  in  1870 
he  removed  to  a farm  near  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  1873  he  was  elected  representative,  serving 
in  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly.  Again  in  1881  he  was  elected 
representative  and  served  in  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly.  He 
was  postmaster  at  Red  Oak  from  1900  until  his  death,  almost 
ten  years. 


Charles  E.  Alruook  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  October  23, 
1851,  and  died  at  San  Diego,  California,  February  10,  1919.  Burial 
was  at  Eldora,  Iowa.  When  a boy  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Delaware  County,  Iowa.  He  attended  common  school  and  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon.  He  went  to  Eldora  in  1874 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Porter  and  W.  J. 
Moir.  After  being  admitted  he  was  a partner  of  Judge  Porter  for 
some  time  and  later  practiced  alone  until  1893  when  he  became 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Albrook  & Lundy,  which  con- 
tinued until  1908  when  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Eleventh  Judicial  District.  He  was  later  elected  and  served 
until  1914  when  be  retired  and  moved  to  San  Diego,  California. 
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W.  B.  Southwell  was  born  at  Sterling,  Illinois,  November  16, 
1862,  and  died  at  a hospital  in  Chicago,  February  16,  1920.  Interment 
was  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  When  a small  boy  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Burlington.  He  became  a carrier  boy  for  The  Burlington 
Hawkeye.  Later  he  ran  the  news  stand  at  the  Union  Hotel,  and  at 
the  Union  Station.  In  1885  he  entered  the  business  office  of  The 
Burlington  Hawkeye  and  soon  became  that  paper’s  business  man- 
ager. He  achieved  real  success  in  that  work  and  in  1904  he  went 
to  the  Register  and  Leader  of  Des  Moines  as  its  business  manager, 
remaining  there  thirteen  years.  There  he  was  also  eminently  suc- 
cessful. In  1917  he  returned  to  Burlington  as  principal  owner  and 
publisher  of  The  Haivkeye.  In  Des  Moines  he  was  a director  and 
finally  first  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  Burling- 
ton he  was  a member  of  the  school  board,  a director  in  the  Rotary 
Club,  and  was  very  active  in  Red  Cross,  Belgian  Relief,  Liberty 
Bond  sales  and  all  war  activities. 


Makio^v  Floyd  Stookey  was  born  in  Kosciusco  County,  Indiana, 
March  19,  1846,  and  died  at  Leon,  Iowa,  April  2,  1919.  In  1857  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Linn  County,  Iowa,  where  they  made  their 
home  on  a farm.  He  attended  common  school,  one  year  at  Cedar 
Rapids  High  School  and  one  year  at  Western  College.  He  enlisted 
in  Company  C,  Forty-seventh  Iowa  Infantry  and  served  until  the 
regiment  was  discharged.  He  taught  school  during  winters  and 
worked  on  farms  during  summers  for  several  years.  He  attended 
the  law  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  graduated 
from  there  in  1877.  He  then  located  at  Leon,  forming  a partner- 
ship with  E.  W.  Hasket  which  lasted  several  years  and  until  Mr. 
Haskett  was  appointed  district  attorney  in  Alaska.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Stookey  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Decatur  County 
Jotmial.  He  was  mayor  of  Leon  for  a time  and  also  was  city  at- 
torney. He  was  county  attorney  of  Decatur  County  in  1887  and 
1888.  In  1903  he  was  elected  senator  and  served  in  the  Thirtieth, 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  General  Assemblies. 


Hugh  Rodert  Lyons  was  born  at  St.  Clair sville,  Ohio,  July  10, 
1825,  and  died  at  his  home  at  Winfield,  Henry  County,  Iowa,  De- 
cember 28,  1913.  He  came  on  horseback  and  by  stage  from  Indiana 
to  Winfield  in  1853,  and  entered  from  the  government  320  acres 
of  land  three  miles  southwest  of  Winfield.  It  remained  his  prop- 
erty until  his  death,  never  having  been  mortgaged  or  encumbered. 
He  brought  his  family  there  in  1855  and  lived  there  until  1891 
when  he  removed  to  Winfield.  He  held  a number  of  township 
offices,  was  a member  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  and  was 
elected  representative  in  1863  and  again  in  1873,  serving  in  the 
Tenth  and  Fifteenth  General  Assemblies. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  AN  IOWA  SOLDIER’S  LIFE,  OR  FOUR 
YEARS  IN  DIXIE 

By  Alonzo  Abernethy  ^ 

Who  can  portray,  after  so  many  years,  the  exciting  events  that 
foreshadowed  and  inaugurated  the  War  of  the  Rebellion?  The 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  on  April  12,  1861,  and  its  precipi- 
tate surrender  next  day  to  rebel  soldiers  under  Beauregard,  sent 
a thrill  of  excitement  throughout  the  land.  This  defiant  act  of 
ojien  war  at  once  aroused  the  nation  to  intehse  feeling  and 
aetivity. 

Who  has  forgotten  that  electric  shock,  even  at  this  distance? 
Long  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  heart  of  the  whole 
North  was  convulsed  by  the  attack  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter, 
but  the  sorrow  and  wrath  of  that  day  have  never  been  forgotten 
and  never  can  be.  The  conviction  of  danger  and  the  impulse  to 
self-preservation  were  alike  universal. 

The  call  of  President  Lineoln,  on  the  day  following  the  sur- 
render, for  75,000  volunteers  to  defend  the  old  flag  seemed  only 
the  refleetion  of  a greater  call  from  every  hearthstone  in  the 
broad  land.  When  that  memorable  proclamation  said:  ‘T  appeal 

to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate  and  aid  this  effort  to  main- 
tain the  honor,  the  integrity  and  the  existence  of  our  National 
L'nion  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  redress 
the  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured,”  it  found  the  country 
already  in  arms.  Forty-eight  hours  later,  regiments  were  en 
route  for  Washington,  and  in  two  days  more,  a hundred  thousand 
men  had  offered  and  were  being  rapidly  organized  for  instant 
service. 

Intense  excitement  burst  over  the  country.  Both  North  and 
South  rushed  to  arms.  I need  not  recount  the  manner  in  which 
the  call  was  everywhere  responded  to.  How  from  all  ranks,  con- 

^Col.  Abernathy  died  P'ebruary  21,  1915.  He  was  born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
xVpril  11,  183C,  and  came  to  Iowa  in  1854.  He  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
F,  Ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  a repre- 
sentative in  the  Eleventh  General  Assembly  in  1866.  He  was  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  from  1872  to  1876.  For  a more  complete  sketch  of  his  life, 
see  Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  p.  152. 
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ditions  and  classes  they  eame,  “Came  at  their  country’s  call,” 
and  went  forth — the  young  men,  the  old  men  and  the  boys  from 
school;  the  single  men  and  those  who  had  families  to  support;  the 
men  of  all  parties,  of  all  religions  and  all  nationalities ; giving  up 
their  employments,  giving  up  their  attachments,  giving  up  their 
homes.  Gathering  into  companies  and  regiments,  they  rose  up 
in  one  mighty  throng  in  this  hour  of  common  danger.  Such  was 
the  eommon  impulse  that  impelled  a nation  of  freemen  to  arms. 

Our  first  winter  in  the  Sunny  South  under  canvas  might  well 
have  served  to  eool  the  ardor  of  patriotic  fervor.  For  three 
months  it  was  a humdrum  life  in  the  woods,  in  a miserably  un- 
attractive and  unhealthy  region  of  southeastern  Missouri,  at  a 
little  railroad  station  near  Paeific  Junetion,  where  the  people  ap- 
peared siekly,  sallow  and  cadaverous;  where  malarial  fever  pre- 
vailed nine  months  in  the  year  and  worse  forms  of  disease  the 
remaining  three.  Camped  there  to  proteet  important  railroad 
bridges  and  constantly  on  guard  duty  day  and  night  by  turns ; 
with  no  adequate  facilities  for  maintaining  eleanliness ; exposed 
to  cold,  wind  and  storm ; sleeping  on  rude  bunks  or  on  the  frozen 
ground  in  our  crowded  tents  at  night,  with  only  a pair  of  coarse 
blankets  apiece  for  bedding;  with  little  variety  or  ehange  of  food; 
with  few  of  the  comforts  and  delicacies  of  the  average  home,  and 
with  none  of  the  cheerfulness  and  affection  of  either  wife,  mother, 
sister  or  daughter,  is  there  any  wonder  that  sickness  soon  entered 
the  camp  and  carried  away  numbers  to  the  post  hospital,  and 
even  so  soon,  some  down  into  the  narrow  house.  Even  that  early 
in  the  service  many  a soldier  began  to  absorb  from  the  sickening 
miasma  of  that  section  the  seeds  of  malarial  disease  that  subse- 
quent years  of  change,  waste  and  repair  never  eradieated. 

It  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  unjust,  in  any  account  of 
our  first  winter  of  eamp  life,  not  to  mention  the  name  and  serv- 
iees  of  one  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Terrell',  the  widowed  mother  of 
one  of  our  boys,  who  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  our  first  winter 
in  the  camp  and  camp  hospital  of  our  regiment,  in  alleviating  the 
pains,  in  relieving  the  distress  and  softening  the  pillows  of  our 
sick  and  suffering.  They  said,  when  she  came,  it  was  no  place 
for  a woman.  She  soon  proved  how  sadly  they  were  mistaken.  So 

^The  name  Terrell  is  not  found  in  Roster  of  the  Ninth  Iowa.  It  shows  a D.  W. 
Tyrell  from  West  Union  and  an  Edward  Tyrell  from  Waverly. 
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far  as  I know,  Mrs.  Terrell  was  the  first  army  nurse  of  the  war, 
the  harbinger  of  that  noble  army  of  heaven-appointed  nurses  that 
later  went  out  as  angels  of  merey  in  the  midst  of  all  the  sickness 
and  carnage  and  death. 

Iowa  sent  out  her  full  quota  of  Mrs.  Terrells,  Aunt  Beckys 
and  Annie  Wittenmeyers,  furnished  as  they  always  were  with 
every  possible  supply  of  sanitary  stores  and  supported  by  the 
willing  hands  and  loving  hearts  of  the  noble  women  at  home. 

During  three  montlis’  service  here,  in  an  unhealthy  region  and 
an  inclement  winter,  the  regiment  passed  through  one  of  the 
severest  ordeals  of  all  its  four  years  of  active  service  in  the 
South.  Inexperienced  in  camp  life  and  ignorant  of  its  real  perils, 
it  was  attacked  simultaneously  by  tlie  scourge  of  that  country, 
bilious  fever,  and  by  the  measles  and  the  mumps.  Few  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  the  hospital  for  one  or  more  of  these  com- 
plaints. On  December  31,  1861,  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  four 
months  of  service,  the  regiment  had  lost  by  death  17,  by  dis- 
cliarge  7,  total,  21;  and  had  gained  by  additional  enlistments  and 
transfer  12,  leaving  an  aggregate  of  995. 

A month  later  found  us  among  tlie  Ozark  mountains,  in  south- 
western Missouri  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  general  Price;  and  after 
a march  of  250  miles  in  less  than  a month,  Iiaving  made  our  way 
^ alternately  througli  mud  and  snow,®  the  Army  of  the  Southwest, 
under  the  gallant  Curtis,  lialtcd  at  Cross  Hollows.  From  this 
point  a detachment  of  300  men  under  Colonel  ^^andever  was  sent 
to  Huntsville,  Arkansas,  forty  miles  away,  to  destroy  commissary 
stores,  and  capture  or  drive  away  a detachment  of  rebel  soldiers. 

Our  advance  guard  found  the  earn])  deserted,  and  learned  from 
a straggler,  a rebel  soldier,  that  the  combined  Confederate  army, 
under  \"an  Dorn,  McCullough,  Price  and  McIntosh  was  even  then 
marching  to  meet  and  attack  our  force.  At  four  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  6,  the  bugle  sounded  the  order  to  “fall  into 
line,”  and  we  started  to  rejoin  our  command,  every  hour  bringing 
us  some  new  evidence  that  not  a moment  was  to  be  lost  if  we 
would  save  ourselves  from  capture  by  the  large  force  pressing 
forward  in  advance  of  us,  on  a parallel  road.  Accordingly,  after 
an  extraordinary  march  of  forty-two  miles,  our  little  band  of  300 

^January  weather  in  southwest  Missouri  was  not  greatly  unlike  some  of  our 
March  weather  in  northern  Iowa — one  clay  four  or  five  inches  of  snow;  the 
next,  eight  or  ten  inches  of  mud. 
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sore-footed  infantry  rejoined  our  comrades  at  eight  o’clock  the 
same  evening.  It  was  the  longest  and  hardest  march  we  ever 
made,  forty-two  miles  in  one  day. 

The  phases  of  camp  life  were  like  the  ever-changing  sands  of 
the  seashore.  Whoever  would  understand  a soldier’s  life  must 
put  himself  in  his  place,  and  imagine  himself  on  a mild  winter 
morning,  strapped  to  his  back  a knapsack  containing,  besides  the 
extra  shirt,  pair  of  trousers  and  stockings,  the  single  blanket 
which  has  been  his  sole  protection  in  sleep  from  the  frozen  bed 
beneath  and  the  frost  and  wind  above.  He  should  not  forget 
the  usual  plug  of  tobacco  and  pack  of  cards,  even  if  they  must 
lie  beside  mother’s  Bible.*  Over  his  right  shoulder  hangs  his 
haversack,  with  its  last  day’s  scanty  rations;  from  the  left,  his 
canteen  and  coffee.  The  belt  around  his  waist  supports  the  cart- 
ridge box  and  forty  rounds,  with  cap  box  in  front  and  glistening 
bayonet  at  the  left.  Last  but  not  least,  he  will  not  forget  to 
“shoulder  arms”  with  the  eleven-pound  Dresden  rifle,  as  bright 
a piece  and  true  a shot  as  ever  soldier  bore.  Thus  equipped,  the 
distant  bugle  sounds  the  order  “March”  and  for  sixteen  hours,  he 
plods  his  way  along,  up  hill  and  down,  over  gravelly  and  stony 
roads,  made  doubly  hard  and  sharp  by  the  mere  remnants  of  his 
shoe  soles,  with  never  so  much  as  a halt  and  rest  of  fifteen  min- 
utes during  the  livelong  day.  As  the  muscles  begin  to  stiffen 
and  the  bones  begin  to  ache  he  may  fear,  as  some  did  fear  on 
that  tiresome  day,  that  he  is  planting  seeds  that  may  perchance 
bear  fruit  of  pain'  even  to  the  end  of  the  journey  of  life. 

At  last  we  reached  camp  where  our  rations  of  hard-tack  and 
rusty  bacon  made  us  a sumptuous  supper.  There  occurred,  on  the 
following  day,  March  7,  1862,  the  memorable  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 
It  was  for  many  an  Iowa  regiment  a hard-fought  battle.  Such 
was  it  to  the  Ninth  Iowa  above  all  others.  The  fighting  began  at 
10  A.  M.  by  a fierce  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  was  driven  back. 
Our  line  advanced  in  turn.  We,  too,  were  driven  back  before  the 
grape  and  canister  of  their  batteries.  Again  they  came  and  again 
were  repulsed.  From  this  time,  the  battle  raged  ^incessantly, 
growing  hotter  as  the  day  advanced.  Only  an  occasional  lull 

^One  member  of  the  Ninth  Iowa,  at  least,  can  testify  that  he  neither  carried 
his  pack  of  cards  nor  played  its  games  during  all  those  years. 

®It  is  no  great  wonder  that  many  a gallant  soldier  who  has  stoutly  braved  it 
out,  lo!  these  many  years,  has  at  last  been  compelled  to  ask  the  government 
for  a pension  to  buy  bread  he  no  longer  has  the  strength  to  earn. 
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gave  opportunity  to  refill  the  cartridge  boxes.  This,  our  first 
fight,  raged  with  a fury  which  exceeded  our  worst  apprehensions. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Herron,  our  commander,  had  said  in  the 
morning  to  his  regiment  in  line  of  battle:  “We  have  come  a 

long  way,  boys,  to  fight  them,  and  by  the  Eternal,  we  will  fight 
them  right  here.”  And  we  did  fight  them  there.  At  nightfall  we 
held  our  ground,  and  lay  upon  our  arms  near  the  spot  where  the 
fighting  began  in  the  morning  and  were  satisfied  that  we  had 
triumphed,  but  were  not  confident  that  we  could  long  continue 
such  fighting  against  such  odds.  It  was  only  when  the  enemy 
ranished  at  sunrise  with  the  mists  of  the  morning,  that  w’e  re- 
alized  liow  complete  had  been  this  our  first  victory. 

This  victory,  though,  was  dearly  bought.  Of  560  men  who 
went  out  in  the  morning,  237,  or  nearly  every  other  man  in  the 
ranks  had  been  killed  or  -wounded.  In  this  day’s  engagement 
seventy-four  men  had  been  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and 
nearly  as  many  more  permanently  disabled  out  of  our  single 
regiment.  Among  the  killed  were  the  brave  Captains  Andrew 
W.  Drips  and  Alva  Bevins,  and  Lieutenants  Abner  G.  M.  NefT 
and  Nathan  Rice.  Here  the  gallant  Herron,  then  commanding 
the  regiment,  was  severely  wounded  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  while  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  He  was  soon  after 
promoted  to  brigadier  general,  and  Colonel  Vandever,  also  in 
command  of  our  brigade,  received  a like  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished bravery. 

It  was  during  tlie  thickest  of  the  fight  on  the  afternoon  of  this 
day,  that  I liad  my  first  experience  of  rebel  lead  and  how  it 
feels.  Standing  partly  protected  by  a fallen  tree,  I had  raised 
my  rifle  to  take  steady  aim,  when  I felt  a dull  thud  upon  the  inside 
of  my  right  leg,  near  the  ankle,  as  if  struck  by  a club. 

In  the  midst  of  a first  battle,  the  human  mind  often  manifests 
powers  transcending  all  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  a man 
drowning.  I would  not  express  it  as  some  have,  as  an  instan- 
taneous review  of  tlie  experiences  of  a lifetime,  but  rather  as  a 
preternatural  power  of  recollection  and  association  by  wdiich  the 
mind  seems  able  to  recall  instantly  and  vividly,  every  related 
idea  in  all  past  experience. 


•Lieutenant  Xeff  died  of  his  wounds,  March  12. — Iowa  Soldier’s  Roster. 
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Daniel  Webster,  when  afterwards  describing  his  mental  state 
while  making  that  great  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
reply  to  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  portrayed  the  condition  of 
the  mind  in  the  highest  state  of  controlled  activity,  when  he  said: 
“All  that  I had  ever  read,  or  thought,  or  acted  in  literature,  in 
history,  in  law,  in  politics,  seemed  to  unravel  before  me  in 
glowing  panorama;  and  then  it  was  easy,  if  I wanted  a thunder- 
bolt, to  reach  out  and  take  it  as  it  went  smoking  by.” 

The  instant  I felt  the  stroke,  there  came  to  me,  probably  for 
the  first  time  since  early  boyhood,  the  recollection  of  stories  to 
which  I had  listened,  related  by  returned  soldiers  of  the  Mexican 
war,  that  a cannon  ball  might  take  off  a leg  or  a foot,  with  no 
more  pain  at  the  instant,  than  of  a limb  benumbed  by  a blow  or 
bruise.  I looked  down  and  found  the  foot  still  there.  I stepped 
and  found  that  no  bones  were  broken,  and  returned  to  the  thought 
of  my  rifle.  A few  minutes  later.  Captain  Towner  asked  me  the 
cause  of  my  limping.  I replied,  “A  slight  bruise  only,”  though 
my  trousers  were  considerably  riddled.  Some  time  later  I found 
blood  in  my  shoe,  and  then  first  learned  that  I was  really  wound- 
ed, but  I still  considered  it  unimportant  and  kept  my  place  in  the 
ranks.  In  another  half  hour  I could  not  walk,  and  did  not  again 
step  upon  that  foot  for  four  months ; nor  was  I able  to  walk  with- 
out the  aid  of  a cane  for  more  than  a year.  But  to  many  a soldier 
in  that  day’s  struggle,  nightfall  brought  neither  pain  nor  anxiety, 
for 

He  lay  like  a warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 


Of  the  eight  thousand  who  went  out  to  battle  in  the  morning, 
thirteen  hundred  were  that  night  hors  de  combat.  They  were  out 
of  the  battle.  Those  who  rested  upon  their  arms,  where  nightfall 
had  ended  the  battle,  were  ready  to  re-form  their  lines  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  Though  their  ranks  had  been  frightfully 
decimated;  though  it  w’^as  apparent  to  everybody  that  they  had 
been  fighting  against  great  odds ; though  heavy  draughts  had 
already  been  made  upon  the  reserve  ammunition,  and  though  no 
one  could  claim  more  than  a drawn  battle;  yet  they  were  deter- 
mined and  resolute,  and  for  the  most  part  hopeful,  and  after  the 
exhaustion  and  excitement  of  the  day,  they  generally  slept. 
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Quite  another  scene  was  presented  at  the  Division  Hospital. 
The  shifting  fortunes  of  the  preceding  day  had  twice  compelled 
the  removal  of  the  large  hospital  tent^  in  and  around  which  were 
liuddled  the  hundreds  of  wounded  men_,  who  had  either  hobbled 
back  or  had  been  borne  thither  on  stretchers  from  the  front.  I 
will  not  attempt  a description  of  the  scene  at  this  hospital  during 
that  weary^  anxious  night.  My  own  unimportant  wound  remained 
undressed  till  nearly  morning.  What  could  five  or  six  surgeons 
do  among  500  or  GOO  men  wlio  lay  tliere,  scores  of  them  writhing 
in  agony  Besides  tlie  pain  that  every  man  liad  to  bear  for  him- 
self— I might  well  say  men  and  boys — for  half  of  them  seemed 
but  stri]ilings  who  ought  to  have  been  under  their  mother’s  care — 
besides  their  own  pains,  they  must,  perforce,  listen  to  the  groans 
and  shrieks,  the  com})laints  and  criminations,  the  curses  and 
j)rayers,  on  every  side.  Add  to  this  the  uncertainty,  and  to  these 
hcl])less  men  the  gloomy  anxiety  of  the  morrow,  and  you  have  the 
material  for  your  own  picture. 

M'hcn  the  shot  and  shell,  the  grape  and  canister,  begin  to  whiz 
about  the  cars  of  a regiment  of  armed  soldiers,  they  can  usually 
“hit  back”  and  return  the  fire.  When  it  becomes  too  hot,  they 
know  they  can  “retreat  in  good  order”;  that  as  a last  resort, 
they  can  adopt  the  famous  cry  of  Napoleon’s  Old  Guard  at 
Waterloo,  “Sauve  qui  pent,” — “Save  himself  who  can.”  But 
what  shall  a regiment  of  wounded  men  do,  in  like  ciicumstances  ? 
Add  yet  to  this  number  a small  horde  of  worthless  camp  followers 
and  cowards,  who  always  infest  that  ]>art  of  an  army  which  is 
farthest  from  danger,  with  their  doleful  fears  and  their  more 
doleful  rumors  from  the  front,  and  you  have  some  conception  of 
a night  in  a field  hospital  after  a drawn  battle.  - 

Army  life  afforded  frequent  illustration  of  some  singular 
anticipations  of  coming  danger.  A similar  illustration  was  that 
of  the  case  of  the  gifted  and  charming  Margaret  Fuller,  whose 
tragic  fate  on  Fire  Island  Rock,  near  New  York  Harbor,  sent 
such  a thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  country  in  the  year  1850. 
She  had  been  abroad  four  years,  most  of  the  time  at  Rome. 
When  about  to  embark  from  her  home  abroad  to  the  land  of 
her  birth,  she  found  herself  under  a cloud  of  apprehension  which 
no  effort  of  her  strong  will  could  dispel.  To  a friend  she  wrote: 
“\  arious  omens  have  combined  to  give  me  a dark  feeling.  In 
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case  of  mishap^  however,  I shall  perish  with  husband  and  ehild.” 
Again  she  wrote:  “It  seems  to  me  that  my  future  on  earth  will 

soon  close.  Have  a vague  expeetation  of  some  crisis,  I know 
not  what.  Yet  my  life  proeeeds  as  regularly  as  a Greek 
tragedy,  and  I ean  but  aeeept  the  pages  as  they  turn.”  On  the 
day  of  sailing,  she  “lingered  for  a final  hour  on  shore,  almost 
unable  to  foree  herself  to  embark.”  During  all  the  long  home- 
ward voyage  across  the  Atlantie  the  same  shadow  hung  over  her. 
They  were  not  long  out  when  the  eaptain  of  the  vessel  sickened 
and  died  of  smallpox.  Two  days  later  her  own  little  boy  was 
attacked  with  the  same  fell  disease,  and  came  near  death’s  door, 
but  reeovered.  After  two  weary  months  of  anxiety  and  when 
almost  in  sight  of  the  harbor,  the  vessel  suddenly  went  to 
pieces  on  Fire  Island  Rock,  less  than  100  yards  from  the  T.ong 
Island  shore,  and  completed  the  tragedy  so  strongly  fore- 
shadowed in  her  own  mind,  by  engulfing  together  husband,  wife 
and  child. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  shadows  that  would  continue 
to  flit  over  and  darken  the  rugged  pathway  of  the  lamented 
President  Lineoln  with  their  portents  of  impending  personal 
disaster,  whieh  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  lofty  career  came  so 
undeservedly,  so  suddenly  and  so  tragically.  The  most  marked 
ease  of  morbid  presentiments,  however,  that  has  come  under  my 
own  observation,  was  in  eonnection  with  the  Pea  Ridge  battle. 
Just  one  month  to  a day  prior  to  that  event.  Lieutenant  Neff,  of 
my  company,  w^as  seized  with  a foreboding  that  he  could  not 
throw  off. 

On  the  night  of  February  7,  at  Lebanon,  Missouri,  where  the 
regiment  camped  on  its  march.  Lieutenant  Neff  spent  the  whole 
night  in  sleepless  vigilance,  and  when  at  last  morning  came,  he 
revealed  to  me  the  cause  of  his  deep  emotion.  He  had  been  my 
eompanion  daily  and  almost  hourly  for  the  last  five  months.  I 
knew  every  mood  and  phase  of  his  usually  sunny  life.  He  was 
a man  of  genial  life  and  high  soeial  qualities,  dwelling  habitually 
upon  the  sunny  side  of  life  and  possessing  a large  fund  of  anee- 
dotes,  with  which  it  was  his  custom  to  beguile  the  monotony  of 
eamp  life.  But  from  that  fell  hour  the  whole  eurrent  of  his 
mental  activity  was  changed.  The  clear  limpid  stream,  suddenly 
and  without  apparent  cause,  became  dark  and  turbid.  He  had 
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a conviction  that  his  time  had  come.  He  made  every  preparation 
for  it.  His  mind  dwelt  continually  upon  it  and  time  did  not 
serve  to  efface  this  conviction.  It  did  not^  however,  affect  his 
performance  of  duty.  Wlien  one  week  later  we  came  upon  the 
enemy,  he  was  in  his  place  and  never  shrank  once  in  the  face 
of  danger.  So  far  as  I know,  he  was  the  first  man  shot  on  the 
morning  at  Pea  Ridge,  and  that,  too,  by  a stray  ball,  some  time 
before  we  got  into  action. 

lie  died  in  the  heat  of  that  terrible  day, 

A day  that  shall  live  in  story; 

In  the  rocky  land  they  placed  his  clay, 

And  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

There  was  one  phase  of  tliis  class  of  plienomena  very  common 
in  the  army  and  often  very  baleful.  It  came  to  be  known  as 
homesickness.  Sometimes  sickness,  whicli  was  not  readily 
cured,  brought  first  discontent,  and  then  despondency;  a convic- 
tion that  they  would  not  recover  without  better  treatment  and 
better  care,  followed  by  the  longing  for  the  comforts  of  home. 
This  too  often  settled  into  a despair  that  greatly  lessened  the 
chances  of  recovery,  and  carried  many  a brave  soldier  to  an 
untimely  grave.  But  if  some  lives  were  lost  by  despondency  and 
homesickness,  many,  many  more  were  saved  by  “clear  grit,”  by 
the  force  of  will  alone,  stimulated  by  a conviction  of  duty.  The 
man  wliose  cot  lay  next  to  mine  in  the  hospital  at  Cassville,  after 
Pea  Ridge,  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs.  Whenever  the 
wound  in  liis  breast  was  unbandaged,  the  air  bubbled  out  at  every 
expired  breath.  His  surgeons  told  him  he  could  not  live.  But 
he  bravely  said  he  would  live,  and  sure  enough  he  did  live,  got 
well,  and  served  out  his  time  in  the  ranks.  The  world  has 
vet  to  learn  the  real  value  of  courage,  based  upon  devotion  to 
the  truth.  “As  a man  thinketh,  so  is  he.” 

My  first  view  of  the  rebel  dead  strewn  upon  the  field  was  at  the 
battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  January  10,  1863;  a spirited  affair  in 
wliicli  the  army  and  navy  united  to  compass  an  easy  victory.  Aside 
from  two  days  and  nights  of  wading  and  standing  around  in  the 
mud,  with  clothing  drenched  with  rain;  with  what  came  near  being 
a forty-eiglit  hours’  fast — Arksansas  Post  was  a large  victory  at  a 
small  cost.  We  had  captured  an  important  military  post  at  a time 
in  the  war  wlien  victories  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It 
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served  to  reassure  the  army  and  prepare  it  for  the  splendid 
victories  that  awaited  us  under  Generals  Grant,  Sherman  and 
McPherson,  from  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga  during  the  year  1863. 
But  after  the  first  flush  of  excitement  and  joy  was  over,  as  we 
traversed  the  lines  of  the  Arkansas  Post  intrenchments,  the 
savage  execution  of  our  arms  was  apparent  enough.  Everywhere 
were  the  torn  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  rebel  dead,  scattered 
over  the  ground  where  the  death-dealing  weapons  had  left  them. 
In  ordinary  death  we  see  only  the  lifeless  form,  white  hands, 
pallid  face  and  sunken  cheek.  In  the  “grim  visage  of  war”  we 
saw  more.  We  saw  the  gaping  mouth  and  glaring  eye  over  which 
the  dull  color  of  the  butternut  uniform  cast  its  sickly  hue.  But 
here  a still  worse  picture  met  the  eye  in  face  contortions ; in 
brainless  skulls ; in  limbless  and  headless  bodies ; here  an  arm, 
there  a leg  and  close  by,  two  booted  and  stockinged  feet,  still 
standing  in  their  place  but  from  which  had  crawled  away  the 
mangled  body,  leaving  the  red  stains  as  the  life  blood  gushed  out. 

Arkansas  or  Arkansaw,  as  their  own  people  mostly  pronounce 
it,  though  a state  of  great  fertility  and  rich  in  undeveloped 
resources,  contained  at  that  time  a wretched  population.  The 
people  were,  as  a class,  ignorant  and  lazy.  It  was  decidedly  a 
land  of  corndodgers  and  poor  fiddlers.  I wish  I could  render 
a little  of  the  “Arkansas  Traveler,”  a ridiculous  song  so  popular 
in  Missouri  and  elsewhere  south,  in  those  days : 

Way  daun  in  Aiikinsaw,  daun  b’low,  daim  b’low; 

Whar  they  eat  the  bar  meat  raw,  daun  b’low,  daun  b’low. 

And  the  taters  skin  and  a’,  daun  b’low,  daun  b’low. 

Referring  to  the  kind  of  fare  the  Arkansas  people  liked  best, 
they  used  to  say  that  a true  Arkansas  breakfast  consisted  of 
“Three  whiskey  cocktails  and  a chew  of  tobacco.” 

From  Arkansas  Post  we  returned  to  Youngs  Point,  Louisiana, 
just  above  Vicksburg,  where  we  remained  during  February  and 
March,  1863.  During  the  two  months  after  our  arrival  there, 
we  suffered  greater  loss  than  can  ever  be  told.  Amidst  the 
incessant  rains  and  the  constant  overflowing  of  the  river  banks, 
we  were  driven  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  a dry  spot  upon 
which  to  pitch  our  tents;  or  in  the  expressive  words  of  our 
leader,  Sherman,  “were  compelled  to  roost  on  the  levees  when  no 
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other  dry  spot  could  be  found.”  The  history  of  the  regiment  for 
these  two  months  of  February  and  March  is  a tale  of  sorrow. 
The  health  of  many  of  the  men  was  already  undermined  by  a six 
months’  sojourn  in  tlie  malarial  regions  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  it  seemed  that  but  few  could  witlistand  the  debilitating  and 
enervating  influences  of  tliis  insalubrious  climate. 

The  smallpox  came  now  for  tlie  first  time  into  our  ranks. 
Scores  of  our  boys  hitherto  stout  and  rugged,  were  prostrated 
past  recovery  and  now  lie  buried  in  the  narrow  graves  near 
wliere  the  hospitals  once  dotted  that  region,  while  others  only 
recovered  long  afterwards,  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  or  on  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Carolinas.  The  ordeal  of 
these  unpropitious  months  was  tlie  more  grievous  because  it  had 
all  the  evils  of  the  battlefield  witli  none  of  its  honors.  A historian 
of  the  war  says  of  this  period: 

Death  was  holding  high  carnival  in  every  encampment.  Acres  of 
graveyards  were  soon  visible  in  these  most  dismal  swamps.  The  dying 
increased  as  the  flood  increased,  till  at  length  the  dead  were  buried  on 
the  levee,  whither  the  army  had  been  driven.  There  they  continued  to 
be  buried  till,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  levee  was  formed  near  its 
outer  surface  with  dead  men’s  bones,  like  the  layers  of  stones  in  a work 
of  masonry.  When,  after  more  than  two  months’  stay  in  this  vicinity 
the  army  moved  away,  it  left  the  scene  of  its  encampment  the  Golgotha 
of  America.^ 

The  army  was  a good  place  to  study  character.  The  men 
were  thrown  constantly  together,  and  thus  compelled  to  reveal 
to  their  comrades  almost  every  act  and  thought  of  their  lives. 
Any  peculiarities  soon  became  manifest,  and  sooner  or  later, 
the  “true  inwardness”  of  every  man  revealed  itself.  Whether 
selfish  or  unselfish;  good-natured  or  ill-natured;  peaceable  or 
quarrelsome;  hopeful  or  despondent;  pious  or  profane,  (in  fact, 
mostly  the  latter);  industrious  or  indolent;  brave  or  cowardly. 
A great  many  people  in  this  world  are  moody.  Most  civilized 
jieople  have  at  least  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  for  every  day  and 
one  for  Sunday.  They  seldom  wear  their  Sunday  suit  at  home. 

I think  it  was  Madame  De  Stael,  that  most  brilliant  and  witty 
of  all  brilliant  French  women,  who  said:  “The  more  I know  of 

men,  the  better  I like  dogs.”  It  is  a common  proverb,  I believe, 
among  women,  that  all  husbands  treat  their  second  wives  better 

nngersoll — loica  and  the  Eebelllon.  p.  159. 
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than  their  first,  and  all  other  women  better  than  their  own. 
Personally  I do  not  believe  it  is  true,  but  I do  believe  that  a great 
many  people  make  themselves  unnecessarily  disagreeable  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  moods.  This  was  especially  true  in 
army  life.  The  men  were  huddled  so  closely  together,  had  so 
many  real  causes  of  grievance,  and  so  many  more  imaginary  ones, 
that  they  often  jostled  each  other  without  cause.  What  wonder 
if  they  became  selfish  and  quarrelsome  and  troublesome  when 
their  rations  were  lean,  their  raiment  thin,  their 'comforts  small 
and  their  duties  hard.  It  was  often  difficult  to  harmonize  con- 
flicting interests.  A boy  in  my  old  company,  whose  name  was 
Orlando  Searles,  took  it  into  his  head  for  some  reason,  I know 
not  what,  for  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  to  call  himself  “Old 
Hackett”  and  very  soon  he  was  known  as  “Old  Hackett”  and 
always  called  “Old  Hackett.”  “Old  Hackett”  was  brimful  of 
good  nature  and  broad  humor.  He  was  the  self-appointed  peace- 
maker of  the  company.  He  was  sure  to  find  enough  absurd, 
ridiculous  or  funny  points  in  every  quarrel  and  against  every 
complainant  to  laugh  both  parties  out  of  it.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  mad  at  him  or  resist  his  sallies  of  wit.  Though  a “high 
private  in  the  rear  ranks,”  and  not  quite  like  Dickens’  Mrs. 
Fezziwig,  “one  vast,  substantial  smile,”  yet  “Old  Hackett”  as  a 
peacemaker,  God  bless  him,  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 

Since  the  time  when  Charles  Sumner  made  his  masterly  speech 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1860,  choosing  as  his  subject, 
“The  Barbarism  of  Slavery,”  denouncing  its  influence  on 
character,  society  and  civilization,  the  barbarism  of  slavery  has 
been  illustrated  in  a thousand  forms.  One  instance  that  came 
home  to  me  with  great  force  occurred  at  the  first  capture  of 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  just  prior  to  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg.  Having  a leisure  hour,  I walked  out  to  the  State 
Penitentiary,  whose  doors  that  morning  had  been  thrown  open, 
all  the  convicts  being  pressed  into  the  rebel  ranks.  One  old 
white-haired  man  alone  remained.  Suddenly  set  free,  and  left 
there  alone,  after  thirty  years  of  continuous  imprisonment,  he 
seemed  at  a loss  where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  His  intelligent  and 
kindly  face  was  attractive,  and,  approaehing,  I ventured  some 
inquiries.  This  led  to  a brief  history  of  the  old  man’s  checkered 
life  from  his  own  lips. 
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He  told  me  that  he  was  born  and  educated  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner. 
In  the  year  1832,  he  went  south  to  seek  his  fortune,  working  at 
his  trade.  Landing  at  Mississippi  City,  he  soon  found  employ- 
ment and  boarded  in  a private  family.  Six  months  later  he  was 
caught  in  that  invisible  cord  w’hose  silver  strands  bind  together 
kindred  hearts,  and  became  enamored  of  a young  woman  em- 
ployed at  needlework  in  the  house.  This  woman,  he  said,  was 
endowed  with  rare  beauty  and  intelligence.  Unfortunately, 
lier  otherwise  aristocratic  southern  blood  was  tinctured  with  one- 
sixteenth  African.  In  other  words,  she  was  a semi-octoroon,  and 
a slave,  though  her  complexion  was  as  fair  and  pure  as  that  of 
any  woman  in  tlie  town.  To  this  woman  he  was  plighted  in 
marriage,  and  they  started  on  their  way  north,  through  Alabama, 
making  their  way  rai)idly  and  successfully  until  he  was  suddenly 
prostrated  by  sickness.  He  urged  her  to  go  on  and  he  would 
follow,  but  she  resolutely  refused.  The  delay  proved  terribly 
fatal  to  their  plans  and  hopes.  The  trail  had  been  found  and 
followed,  until  as  they  were  about  escaping  into  the  mountain 
ranges  of  East  Tennessee  wliere  friendly  hands  would  surely 
have  helped  tliem  forward,  they  were  overtaken.  She  was 
carried  back  into  slavery,  lie  never  knew  where,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  jail,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  Alabama  State 
Prison,  for  the  crime  of  “Abducting  a slave  from  her  master.’' 
At  the  expiration  of  a twenty  year  term  of  imprisonment,  in- 
stead of  being  released,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  state  authorities 
of  Mississippi  on  a now  twenty  year  old  indictment,  for  the 
further  crime  of  “Attempting  to  marry  a slave”;  and  though  he 
had  the  sympatliy  of  botli  judge  and  jury,  and  was  given  the 
lightest  sentence  allowed  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi,  he  was 
“sent  up”  for  another  ten  years. 

He  completed  his  remarkable  story  in  these  touching  w^ords : 
“In  three  months  more  I should  have  completed  thirty  years 
imprisonment  in  these  two  penitentiaries  for  two  offences,  neither 
one  of  wliich  would  liave  been  even  so  much  as  indictable  in  my 
own  native  state  of  Massachusetts.” 

Seeing  that  I had  become  deeply  interested  in  his  story, 
he  requested  me  to  go  witli  him  to  a neighboring  cell,  where  he 
took  the  lialf  of  a pair  of  broken  handcuffs,  wdiich  had  encased 
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his  own  wrists,  and  asked  me  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  a 
heartbroken,  homeless  and  now  helpless  old  man.  This  little 
memento  of  that  old  man’s  sorrowful  story  I took  from  his  hand, 
and  shall  keep  as  long  as  I live.  As  I looked  into  the  face  of  the 
white-haired,  but  broken-spirited  and  penniless  man,  my  blood 
boiled  with  indignation  and  I realized  as  never  before  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery.  And  I shall  never  cease  to  reverently  bless  the 
Most  High  for  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  Theodore 
Tilton  said  “Bound  the  Nation  and  unbound  the  Slave”  and  of 
which  President  Lincoln  himself  afterwards  said:  “It  is  the 

central  act  of  my  administration  and  the  great  event  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.”® 

I shall  not  soon  forget  the  dismay  of  300  factory  girls  in  a 
large  cotton  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  River  in  Jackson  at 
General  Sherman’s  order  to  “clear  the  building  and  set  it  on 
fire.”  The  factory  contained  looms  enough  to  employ  300  girls, 
weaving  a heavy-bodied,  light-colored  cotton  jean.  General 
Sherman  had  good  evidence  that  they  were  manufacturing  cloth 
for  rebel  uniforms,  and  hence  the  order  to  burn  that  sent  such 
consternation  among  these  poor  girls,  many  of  whom  ran  back 
and  forth  in  wild  excitement  at  being  so  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
employment.  All  too  many  of  them  no  doubt  were  thus  left 
both  penniless  and  homeless — one  might  almost  say  of  girls  in 
their  situation,  hopeless.  The  order  was  probably  necessary, 
and  yet  to  these  300  factory  girls  it  seemed  only  harsh.  It  was 
harsh.  And,  indeed,  such  must  ever  be  nearly  all  the  con- 
comitants of  cruel  war,  especially  of  civil  war. 

That  night  we  left  the  Capital  to  march  upon  Vicksburg,  but 
before  starting  I found  time  to  go  over  to  the  Confederate 
Hotel  for  supper.  At  the  head  of  the  table  stood  the  good- 
natured  landlord,  a fat,  old  man,  known  as  “Old  McMackin,” 
who,  they  said,  had  kept  the  same  hotel  under  different  names  for 
near  thirty  years.  He  followed  the  odd  habit  of  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  calling  out  in  a singsong,  lazy  tone 
the  bill  of  fare,  set  to  rhyme  in  some  doggerel  verses: 

Here’s  j^er  jellies  and  yer  jam, 

Yer  veal  cutlets  and  yer  ham, 

Yer  petatoes  mashed,  and  yer  squashes  squashed, 

Yer  peach  pie  and  yer  bread  made  o’  rye. 


®Carpenter — Six  Years  in  the  White  House,  p.  90. 
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When  asked  why  he  continued  such  an  absurd  custom,  he 
replied  that  it  was  purely  from  the  force  of  habit;  that  when  he 
first  opened  the  liouse  many  years  ago,  it  being  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  capital  city,  he  had  at  his  table  a good  many 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  tliat  he  found  it  necessary  to 
call  out  the  bill  of  fare  because  so  many  of  his  boarders  could 
not  read.  The  price  charged  for  my  supper  was  $1.50,  which 
I paid  by  givdng  tlie  clerk  a ten  dollar  Confederate  bill  handed 
me  by  one  of  my  boys  during  tlie  day,  and  received  in  change 
$8.50  in  United  States  currency. 

The  same  landlord  went  to  General  Sherman  for  protection, 
as  a “law-abiding  Union  man,”  which  fact,  the  General  quietly 
remarked,  was  manifest  from  tlie  sign  of  liis  liotel,  which  was 
the  Confederate  Hotel,  the  sign  “United  States”  being  faintly 
painted  out  and  “Confederate”  painted  over  it.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  as  we  marched  away,  this  “Confederate  Hotel” 
also  was  seen  to  be  in  flames  and  by  its  lurid  light  illumined 
the  whole  city  for  miles  around. 

Forty-eight  liours  after  leaving  Jackson,  we  took  position  in 
tlie  outer  works  wliich  environed  Vicksburg,  having  in  seventeen 
days  marched  a distance  of  225  miles,  on  about  six  days’  rations. 
May  19,  after  severe  skirmishing  and  a final  assault,  the  regiment 
succeeded  in  getting  a good  jiosition  about  seventy-five  yards 
from  tlie  enemy’s  line  of  works,  protected  in  front  and  flank  by 
a semi-circular  ridge  the  crest  of  which  was  immediately  con- 
verted into  a line  of  earthworks,  supported  on  the  right  by  the 
Twenty-sixth  Iowa  and  on  the  left  by  the  Thirtieth  Iowa.  Some 
difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  getting  up  supplies  of 
ammunition  and  food,  as  no  one  could  leave  our  position  in  day- 
light without  exposing  himself  to  the  rebel  sharpshooters,  con- 
stantly on  the  watch.  In  a few  days  covered  ways  w^ere  con- 
structed, which  made  the  passage  sufficiently  safe. 

On  May  22,  in  line  with  the  whole  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  we 
went  up  to  the  assault.  Our  colors  went  down  a few  feet  from 
the  rebel  works,  after  the  last  one  of  the  color  guard  had  fallen, 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  its  dripping  folds  %vere  drawm  from 
under  the  bleeding  body  of  its  prostrate  bearer.  In  the  few 
terrible  moments  of  this  assault  our  regiment  lost  seventy-nine 
killed  and  wounded,  or  nearly  one-third  the  number  in  action. 
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But  this  was  not  all.  The  assault  failed;  and  we  found  our- 
selves lying  in  ravines^  behind  logs,  elose  up  to  and  partly  under 
the  protection  of  the  rebel  works.  There  we  lay  and  were  com- 
pelled to  lie,  till  darkness  gave  us  a cover  under  which  to  escape. 
Here  again  I pay  tribute  to  those  who  fell:  to  Captain  F.  M. 
Kelsey,  and  Lieutenants  Jacob  Jones,  Henry  P.  Wilbur  and 
Edward  Tyrell  who  fell  while  leading  their  companies  to  the 
assault;  and  to  Captain  F.  S.  Washburn  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Our  loss  on  May  19  was 
sixteen  men;  and  when  on  the  morning  of  Independence  Day,  the 
enemy  came  out  and  stacked  his  arms  and  colors  on  the  works,  our 
total  loss  in  the  siege  was  121.  “They  slept  an  iron  sleep — 
slain  for  their  country.”  The  same  evening,  July  4,  found  us 
marching  away  again  toward  the  State  Capital,  where  we  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Jackson,  now  fortified  and  defended  by  the 
rebel  Joe  Johnston,  who  was  soon  put  to  rout. 

The  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  to  which  we  belonged  almost  from 
the  date  of  its  organization,  always  had  faith  in  “Billy  Sher- 
man,” or  “Crazy  Billy,”  as  General  William  T.  Sherman  was 
often  familiarly  called  in  those  days. 

The  “Stay-at-home  Rangers”  in  the  North  might  say  what  they 
would  of  “our  Billy,”  but  the  boys  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  had 
faith  in  him.  They  believed  he  would  fight — believed  he  would 
look  after  his  men — believed  he  knew  what  he  was  doing — be- 
lieved he  could  lead  them  to  victory  if  anybody  could.  In  other 
words,  they  believed  him  a man  of  brains,  a man  of  heart,  and 
above  all  else,  a man  of  action.  But  they  were  also  ready  to  do 
battle  under  any  other  fighting  man.  And  at  last  our  Fourth 
Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  did  serve  for  two  days  and  two 
nights  under  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker.” 

I must  pass  over  a long  and  ever-radiant  page  of  our  history, 
from  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga,  where  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  night  of  November  23,  1863,  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Sherman’s  Corps  by  a broken  pontoon 
bridge  stretched  over  the  Tennessee  River,  and  were  temporarily 
attached  to  the  command  of  General  Joe  Hooker. 

The  first  and  only  written  order  we  had  from  Hooker  was  re- 
ceived that  night:  “Be  ready  next  morning  to  move  at  six,  and 

fight  at  seven.”  We  were  ready  as  ordered;  but  did  no  fighting 
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till  the  afternoon  of  the  24th.  It  was  a misty,  cloudy,  murky 
day,  and  we  were  drawn  up  in  line  at  one  o’clock  at  the  foot  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  the  sides  of  which,  at  this  point,  were  exceed- 
ingly steep  and  rugged.  We  were  ordered  to  advance.  A more 
appropriate  order  would  have  been  to  ascend,  as  it  was  a feat 
of  climbing  rather  than  of  marching.  We  obeyed  orders  as 
best  we  could,  climbing  up  the  steep  sides  and  clambering  over 
the  huge  rocks  as  they  lay  piled  one  upon  the  other. 

It  was  a wild  weird  way  that  we  went.  It  was  a dark  and 
dismal  afternoon.  The  thunders  of  battle  were  rolling  and 
reverberating  about  and  above  us.  Away  in  the  distance  to  our 
left,  Sherman  was  deploying  his  troops  and  planting  his  batteries 
along  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge.  The  closed  ranks  and 
heavy  guns  of  Tliomas  were  in  the  center;  close  up  to  which,  on 
Pilot  Knob  stood  General  Grant,  turning  wistfully  from  right  to 
left,  in  the  vain  effort  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  two  armies 
in  the  gathering  mists.  Rut  we  were  crowding  up  the  mountain 
side  into  tlie  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy’s  cannon  as  they  belched 
forth  with  flame  and  smoke  their  fiery  missiles  over  our  heads. 
The  hoarse  voice  of  command  ordered  “Halt.”  Rut  the  intoxi- 
cation of  battle  carried  our  line  steadily  forward.  On  we  climbed, 
still  up  tlie  rocky  heights,  over  fallen  trees,  through  tangled 
thickets,  into  unexplored  ravines,  until  we  M'ere  beyond  and 
behind  a large  part  of  the  rebel  host  as  they  stood  shivering 
with  fear  beliind  their  breastworks,  hastily  constructed  of  cord- 
wood,  and  sowing  the  unoccupied  hillsides  below  thick  with  their 
liarmlcss  minie  balls.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do 
but  to  surrender,  stack  tlicir  arms  and  march  down  where  we  had 
just  come  up. 

At  length  as  we  neared  the  summit  of  this  mighty  “Rulwark  of 
everlasting  hills,”  the  darkness  of  cloud  and  mist  was  made 
intense  by  the  darkness  of  night,  and  we  halted,  resting  upon  our 
arms  and  sending  a detail  down  for  hard  tack  and  coffee. 

This  battle  has  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Renjamin 
F.  Taylor,  whose  poetical  and  beautiful  description  is  as  follows: 

Xight  was  closing  in  and  tlie  scene  was  growing  sublime.  The  battery 
at  MoCcasin  Point  was  sweeping  the  road  to  tbe  mountain.  The  brave 
little  fort  at  its  left  was  playing  like  a heart  in  a fever.  The  rebel 
cannons  at  the  top  of  Lookout  were  pounding  away  at  their  lowest 
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depression.  The  flash  of  the  guns  fairly  burned  through  the  clouds; 
there  was  an  instant  of  silence,  here,  there,  yonder,  and  the  tardy 
thunder  leaped  out  after  the  swift  light.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  that  mountain  began  to  burn  beneath  the  gold  and  crimson 
sandals  of  the  sun,  it  was  in  eclipse.  The  cloud  of  the  summit  and  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  had  met  half  way  and  mingled.  Here  was  Chatta- 
nooga, but  Lookout  had  vanished ! 

It  was  Sinai  over  again,  with  its  thunderings  and  lightnings  and 
thick  darkness — and  the  Lord  was  on  our  side.  Then  the  storm  ceased, 
and  occasional  dropping  shots  tolled  off  the  evening  till  half-past  nine — 
then  a crashing  volley,  a rebel  yell,  and  a desperate  charge.  It  was 
their  goodnight  to  our  loyal  boys;  goodnight  to  the  mountain.® 

On  the  morrow  as  we  again  shouldered  arms  at  early  dawn  to 
complete  the  ascent,  we  missed  the  music  of  the  rebel  shot  and 
shell.  The  glittering  sunlight,  leaping  from  the  crest  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  away  in  the  east,  fell  upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
again  floating  upon  the  summit  of  Pulpit  Rock.  We  enjoyed  a 
sublime  view  of  the  wonderful  panorama  spread  out  before  us ; a 
scene  of  varied  hue  and  grandeur;  of  city  and  plain;  of  winding 
river  and  mountain  range ; a bird’s-eye  view  of  surpassing  beauty 
of  nature’s  own  scenery  from  six  different  states.  Our  part  of 
the  great  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  on  November  25  was  a 
contest  of  legs  rather  than  of  arms ; the  rebels  running  to  get 
away  from  us;  we  running  to  catch  them.  Having  descended 
from  Lookout  Mountain  early  in  the  day,  we  were  marched  away 
over  the  plain  to  Ross’s  Gap,  a fissure  and  roadway  through  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  guarded  by  a detachment  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
which  we  easily  put  to  flight. 

Having  been  ordered  to  stack  arms,  our  boys  were  strolling 
about  when  suddenly  came  dashing  down  into  our  midst  a gay 
young  officer  in  butternut  uniform,  riding  one  of  Kentucky’s 
fleetest  thoroughbred  horses.  Before  he  could  realize  his  situa- 
tion, he  was  surrounded  by  a half-dozen  bluecoats,  with  pointing 
revolvers,  and  ordered  to  dismount.  He  proved  to  be  a son  and 
aid-de-camp  of  the  rebel  General  Breckenridge,  sent  down  to 
reconnoitre.  At  this  moment  the  signal  officer  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  four  miles  away  in  the  rear,  signalled  General  Hooker 
that  a strong  rebel  column  was  starting  along  the  crest  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  driving  us  back.  Our 
bugleman  sounded  the  “assembly”  and  we  were  hastily  formed 
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into  line,  over  the  crest  of  the  Ridge,  and  ordered  “forward, 
double  quick.” 

From  that  time  till  dark  we  maintained  a running  fight,  re- 
peatedly striking  and  doubling  back  the  liead  of  the  rebel  column, 
and  never  once  giving  them  a chance  to  form  a sufficient  line 
seriously  to  check  our  advance.  That  night  was  cold  and  bleak, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  huddle  about  our  scanty  camp  fires 
without  either  blanket  or  food  until  four  o’clock  next  morning, 
wlien  our  previous  day’s  combined  dinner  and  supper  at  last 
reached  us.  I can  this  moment  see  all  about  me,  as  when  I stood 
there  years  ago  on  that  bleak  November  night,  on  the  brow  of  that 
liistoric  Ridge,  those  thickly-studded  knots  of  shivering,  hungry 
soldiers,  good-naturedly  recounting  the  incidents  of  the  day.  It 
was  indeed  a rough,  bleak  night  but  little  we  cared;  for  another 
great  battle  was  done  and  victory  won,  and  our  lives  were  yet 
spared  })v  the  God  of  Battles,  while  the  enemy  was  utterly  routed 
and  in  full  retreat.  Our  year’s  work  mainly  ended  with  this  great 
battle.  And  to  us  who  survived,  it  had  been  a glorious  year;  a 
year  of  great  marches  and  great  battles,  a year  of  great  victories ; 
and  crowned,  at  last,  with  tlie  greatest  victory  of  all.  It  began 
to  give  some  promise  and  liope  of  a successful  and  speedy  termi- 
nation of  this  unholy  war.  And  for  this  most  of  all,  our  hearts 
rejoiced. 

Time  utterly  fails  me  even  to  make  mention  of  the  still  later 
marches  and  countermarches,  battles  and  victories,  of  this 
eventful  year;  of  the  soldierly  celebration  of  New  Year’s  Day  in 
northern  Georgia  wherein  every  able-bodied  man  of  my  regiment 
attested  his  patriotism  by  promptly  re-enlisting  for  another 
“three  years  or  during  the  war”;  of  the  consequent  twenty  days’ 
furlough  at  home;  of  the  honors  received  by  the  way,  notably 
those  bestowed  by  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Dubuque;  of  our 
})rompt  return,  bringing  125  three  year  recruits;  and  I plunge 
headlong  into  tlie  middle  of  the  immortal  xA.tlanta  Campaign. 

At  Dallas,  Georgia,  on  ]\Iay  27,  1861,  having  lain  upon  our 
arms  during  the  night,  the  regiment  was  attacked  at  daybreak 
simultaneously  in  front  and  flank,  by  a strong  force,  but  hand- 
somely repelled  the  cliarge  and  drove  the  enemy  back.  Next 
day,  the  28th,  we  were  again  attacked,  and  this  time  with  great 
force  and  fury.  For  two  years  we  had  been  digging  intrench- 
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ments ; for  the  last  twelve  months  almost  continually,  and  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  campaign,  incessantly  day  and  night. 
As  yet,  not  the  first  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  use  them. 
So  far  we  had  only  dug  to  go  forward  and  leave  our  works  in 
the  rear.  Now,  suddenly,  we  had  our  reward  for  all  this  labor. 
At  4 p.  M.  without  warning  and  as  the  rush  of  an  avalanche,  came 
the  excited,  confident,  yelling  thousands  of  the  rebel  Hardie’s 
corps.  They  swept  our  skirmishers  to  the  ground.  Our  men  in 
the  trenches  waited  to  see  their  comrades  come  in  from  the  front 
before  firing,  but  they  came  not;  and  in  their  stead  was  the 
advance  of  the  rebel  line.  That  moment  they  were  met  by  such 
a volley  as  scattered  them  from  the  spot.  They  tried  to  rally, 
once,  twice  and  even  a third  time,  but  to  no  avail.  All  who  could, 
betook  themselves  to  places  of  safety,  and  as  our  skirmishers 
followed  them  out  over  the  ground  where  so  short  a time  since 
their  lines  were  advancing,  they  found  it  strewed  with  the  killed 
and  wounded.  That  few  moments’  experience  behind  breast- 
works had  taught  us,  and  the  whole  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  sucli 
a lesson  as  was  never  forgotten;  the  lesson  that  no  number  of  men 
could  have  driven  them  that  day,  nor  ever  afterwards,  from 
behind  a line  of  earthworks. 

It  was  the  boldest  and  fiercest  attack  that  Johnston  ever  made 
upon  us,  and  it  miserably  failed.  From  this  place,  we  went  to 
New  Hope  church,  tlience  to  Big  Shanty.  And  from  June  19 
to  July  3,  we  remained  close  up  under  the  frowning  brow  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain  and  within  easy  range  of  the  line  of  batteries 
that  bristled  from  its  crest  and  belched  forth  upon  our  unpro- 
tected heads  its  periodical  discharge  of  iron  hail.  Several  of  our 
men  were  fearfully  mangled  by  shot  and  shell  from  their 
batteries. 

This  Atlanta  campaign  was  prosecuted  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful energy.  General  Sherman  was  a man  of  extreme  nervous 
temperament,  and  pushed  forward  every  part  of  his  army  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  The  Confederate  army  was  crowded  back  at 
every  point,  and  followed  up  day  and  night.  All  our  supplies 
were  kept  close  up  to  the  front,  and  even  railroad  bridges, 
burned  by  the  rebels  as  they  retreated,  were  sometimes  replaced 
in  a night. 
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Sherman  tells  a good  story  on  a Confederate  soldier  who  was 
on  Kenesaw  Mountain  during  our  advance,  regarding  the  rail- 
road tunnel  at  Dalton,  through  which  all  our  supply  trains  had 
to  pass : 

A group  of  rebels  lay  in  the  shade  of  a tree  one  hot  clay,  overlooking 
our  camps  at  Big  Shanty,  One  soldier  remarked  to  his  fellows:  “Well, 

the  Yanks  will  have  to  git  up  and  git  now,  for  I heard  General  Johnston 
himself  say  that  Wheeler  had  blown  up  the  tunnel  at  Dalton  and  that 
the  Yanks  would  have  to  retreat,  because  they  could  get  no  more 
rations.”  “Oh,  hell !”  said  a listener,  “don’t  you  know  that  Old  Sherman 
carries  a duplicate  tunnel  along?” 

From  Kenesaw  Mountain  we  went  to  Marietta,  the  Chatta- 
hooche  River,  Roswell  Factory  and  Decatur,  and  were  in  front 
of  Atlanta  in  time  to  take  part  on  July  22  in  handsomely 
driving  back  a strong  rebel  column  and  retaking  a battery  of 
Parrott  guns  that  had  just  been  lost  on  our  left.  We  could  but 
take  honest  pride  in  having  the  honor  of  helping  turn  the  first 
success  of  the  new  rebel  leader.  General  Hood,  into  a withering 
defeat  before  night,  and  of  avenging  the  death  of  our  own  beloved 
McPherson. 

I had  been  almost  three  years  in  active  service  in  the  army,  and 
had  taken  part  in  some  of  the  most  hotly-contested  battles  of  the 
war,  before  I ever  really  saw  two  hostile  armies  in  the  midst 
of  battle.  Soldiers  as  a rule  had  poor  opportunities  of  witnessing 
those  grand  views  of  contending  armies,  pictures  of  which  are 
everywhere  so  common.  These  views  came  not  to  those  who  stood 
at  their  posts  in  the  front  line,  but  to  that  other  army  of  camp 
followers,  newspaper  correspondents,  and  the  like,  who  always 
did  their  fighting  at  long  range  and  who  were  able  to  send 
home  glowing  accounts  of  battle  scenes  because  they  were  not 
in  the  fights.  I tried  that  method  of  fighting  for  a part  of  one 
day,  and  had  the  usual  reward,  getting  a splendid  view  of  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  war,  that  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864. 

It  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in- 
deed* the  last  great  battle  of  Sherman’s  army.  At  daybreak  on 
the  twenty-second  our  army  found  the  rebel  earthworks  in  their 
front  deserted.  And  many  hoped  it  was  a final  retreat — that 
our  Atlanta  campaign  was  ended.  It  soon  enough  proved  other- 
wise. It  was  only  a sudden  change  of  front,  for  a final  struggle 
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to  drive  us  thence.  It  was  an  adroit  flank  movement  to  strike  us 
hard  at  a weak  point.  At  first  they  met  with  real  success.  Our 
lines  did,  for  the  time,  waver.  Some  gaps  were  made,  through 
one  of  which  the  gallant  McPherson  rode  hastily  to  his  death 
at  11  A.  M.  as  he  was  bravely  trying  to  direct  his  army  to  resist 
the  assault. 

From  that  hour,  the  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  in 
front  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  Line  after 
line  was  formed  along  our  whole  front  and  hurled  desperately 
forward.  They  were  shattered  and  scattered  and  slain,  and  the 
staggering  survivors  could  only  retreat  to  again  rally,  with  the 
reinforcements  rapidly  led  forward.  They,  too,  in  turn,  went 
down  before  the  livid  lightning  of  our  steady  lines.  Yet  other 
lines  were  formed,  came  wavering  on,  in  great  serpentine  columns, 
only  to  meet  the  fate  of  those  who  had  before  been  sacrificed 
in  the  insane  hope  of  breaking  our  solid  and  serried  ranks.  It 
was  an  awful  sight.  Fifty  thousand  armed  men  confronting 
each  other,  counting  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  if  they 
could  but  stand,  and  withstand  the  terrible  ordeal.  The  din  of 
artillery,  the  roar  of  musketry,  uninterrupted  and  increasing  as 
the  day  sped  was  like  pent-up  peals  of  rolling  thunder.  It  was 
a grand  and  awful  scene.  A sublime  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  though  in  it  many  a brave  man  fell,  to  rise  no  more. 

Will  I be  blamed  if  I linger  a moment,  even  at  this  distance, 
to  drop  a tear  over  the  sacred  memory  of  a long-lost,  but  not 
forgotten  brother?  I know  I may  claim  many  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  humanity  and  patriotism,  and  doubtless  may  even 
join  hands  with  many  an  one  whose  heart  chords  are  often  made 
tremulous  over  the  evergreen  memory  of  a slain  brother,  father 
or  affectionate  son. 

It  was  in  the  heat  of  one  of  those  two  terrible  days  at  Atlanta, 
in  the  second  one  of  which  the  noble  McPherson  with  so  many 
of  his  gallant  men  received  their  final  discharge.  Among  them 
my  own  younger  brother  was  ruthlessly  slain,  at  the  head  of 
the  old  veteran  Third  Iowa,  in  a charge  made  by  a part  of  the 
Seventeenth  Corps.  I sought  the  privilege  of  taking  his  remains 
away  from  this  bloody  field  and  to  our  old  home  for  Christian 
burial.  The  hard  fortunes  of  war  denied  me  even  this  poor 
privilege.  His  body  lies  buried  near  the  scene  of  his  last  struggle 
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and  final  sacrifice  upon  the  holy  altar  of  his  country;  near  the 
spot  where  his  spirit — the  spirit  of  a loving  brother,  an  affee- 
tionate  son  and  a patriot  soldier — took  its  flight. 

I would  not  if  1 could,  forget  the  last  brave  words  that  passed 
his  whitening  lips.  He  said  calmly,  but  with  bated  breath: 
“My  time  has  come  at  last,  and  I must  go.  But  tell  Mother 
I have  done  my  duty  and  am  ready.” 

And  when  the  sun  in  all  his  state 
Illumed  the  western  skies, 

He  passed  through  glory’s  morning  gate 
And  walked  in  Paradise. 

A soldier’s  grave  he  was  not  denied.  A soldier’s  burial  he  was 
not  refused;  for  we  laid  him  away  gently,  “With  his  martial  cloak 
around  him.”  His  grave  yonder  upon  tlie  stony  hillside,  under 
the  tropical  rays  of  the  sun  in  central  Georgia,  may  go  ever  un- 
decorated until  the  echo  of  the  final  trumpet  shall  proclaim  the 
general  assembly  of  all  the  earth.  And  yet  I do  not  forget  that 
he  was  only  one  of  the  many,  many  thousand  brothers  and  sons 
of  Iowa,  whose  lives  must  needs  have  been  laid  upon  the  bloody 
altar. 

On  September  22,  1864,  while  our  army  was  lying  for  a few 
days  in  and  around  Atlanta,  it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  the 
return  of  some  of  our  Union  soldiers  from  the  Andersonville 
prison  pens.  In  that  Atlanta  campaign  prisoners  were  being 
constantly  captured  on  botli  sides.  The  men  taken  from  our 
army  had  been  for  months  hurried  away  to  Andersonville.  At  last 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  arranged  for,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  first  trainload  was  approaching  our  lines.  As  the  iron 
liorse  moved  slowly  along  past  our  picket  outposts  and  ap- 
proached within  the  Union  lines,  the  banks  of  the  railway  were 
lined  with  our  soldiers  to  witness  and  welcome  a trainload  of 
their  old  comrades  direct  from  the  horrors  of  Andersonville. 

And  who  shall  depict  the  scene  that  met  their  eyes  ? Strong, 
stalwart,  sun-browned  men  already  inured  to  the  hardest  of  hard- 
ships, in  two  short  months  reduced  to  literal  skeletons,  haggard, 
nerveless,  spiritless,  almost  naked.  Of  hats  and  shoes  next  to 
nothing  was  left.  Of  coats,  I need  not  sjoeak,  for  they  had  none. 
Of  the  trousers  and  shirts  that  alone  remained,  and  with  which 
they  vainly  sought  to  cover  their  bodies  from  midnight  chill  and 
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midday  siin^  scarcely  a garment  that  was  not  either  measurably 
legless  or  armless.  It  was  indeed  an  affecting  sight,  that  long 
line  of  standing  skeletons,  almost  naked.  And  yet  when  cheer 
after  cheer  from  the  ranks  that  lined  either  side  of  the  slowly 
moving  train  aroused  them  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  at  last, 
back  again  among  their  old  comrades,  the  joy  that  shone  from 
their  eyes,  beamed  forth  from  their  white  faces,  and  otherwise 
manifested  itself  from  theiy  feeble  actions,  was  a sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Some  tried  to  hurrah,  others  to  sing;  some  laughed, 
some  cried;  while  in  many  more,  the  emotions  were  too  deep  for 
any  utterance.  And  yet  in  every  attitude  and  look  were  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  the  joy  of  deliverance  from  a living  death; 
of  an  escape  from  loathsome  tombs;  of  a resurrection  to  new  life. 

On  Oetober  4 we  were  again  hurried  off  at  “double  quick” 
after  the  rebel  General  Hood,  whom  Jefferson  Davis  had  re- 
cently placed  in  command  of  Joe  Johnston’s  army  with  the  hope 
of  resisting  and  checking  Sherman’s  further  progress  into  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Hood  had  failed  to  keep  us  out  of 
Atlanta.  He  now  tried  a bold  seheme  to  force  us  baek,  by  a 
flank  movement  intended  to  attack  our  lines  of  communication 
and  cut  off  our  supplies.  We  followed  him  rapidly  back  nearly 
200  miles,  through  Marietta,  Rome  and  Resaca,  and  across  into 
Alabama  and  then  again  “about  faeed”  and  retraced  our  steps 
to  Atlanta,  Sherman  telegraphing  to  General  Grant,  November  2, 
“I  want  to  prepare  for  my  big  raid;  I regard  the  further  pursuit 
of  Hood  as  useless.  The  best  results  will  follow  my  contemplated 
movement  through  Georgia.” 

To  which  Grant’s  laconic  answer  was:  “Go  on!” 

Before  starting  on  his  “big  raid,”  Sherman  issued  a general 
order  in  which  he  said:  “The  army  will  forage  liberally  on  the 
country  during  the  march.”"“  The  General,  himself,  tells  a 
story  illustrating  how  well  this  order  was  understood  and 
executed.  Standing  by  the  roadside  a few  days  after  the  orders 
were  issued,  while  his  army  was  marching  through  Covington, 
Georgia,  a soldier  passed  him  with  a ham  on  his  musket,  a jug 
of  sorghum  molasses  under  his  arm  and  a big  piece  of  honey  in  his 
hand,  from  which  he  was  eating.  Catching  Sherman’s  eye,  he 
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remarked  sotto  voce  and  carelessly  to  a comrade:  “Forage 

liberally  on  the  country,”  quoting  from  the  general  orders. 

November  15  we  started  with  Sherman’s  army  on  its  famous 
“Marcli  to  the  Sea.”  In  describing  this  remarkable  trip  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  lived  off  the  country  as  we  traveled,  often 
leaving  more  provisions  in  camp  as  we  left  it  in  the  morning  than 
the  whole  army  had  consumed,  tliere  only  remains  to  copy  from 
my  daily  journal,  kept  at  the  time,  a few  days’  record: 

Sunday,  November  13.  At  daybreak  we  received  orders  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  seven  o’clock.  We  started  promptly  on  time  and  marched 
through  Atlanta  and  two  miles  cast,  a distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Saw 
Atlanta  today  for  the  first  time,  and  it  looks  sorry  enough  in  all  con- 
science; but  probably  not  half  so  bad  as  it  will  tomorrow.  It  still  con- 
tains, after  all  the  destruction  of  property,  many  fine  buildings  and  even 
whole  brick  blocks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  commenced  this  great  march,  as  we 
did  so  many  marclies  and  battles  in  the  war,  on  Sunday.  Of  the 
destruction  of  Atlanta,  here  foreshadowed.  General  Sherman’s 
own  record  is  as  follows : 

About  7 A.  M.,  November  IG,  we  rode  out  of  Atlanta  by  the  Decatur 
road,  filled  by  the  marching  troops  and  wagons  of  the  Fourteenth 
Corps;  and  reaching  the  hill,  just  outside  of  the  old  rebel  works,  we 
naturally  jiaused  to  look  back  upon  the  scenes  of  our  past  battles. 
We  stood  upon  the  very  ground  whereon  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of 
July  22,  and  could  see  the  copse  of  wood  where  McPherson  fell.  Behind 
us  lay  Atlanta,  smouldering  and  in  ruins,  the  black  smoke  rising  high  in 
air,  and  hanging  like  a pall  over  the  ruined  city.’^ 

I must  omit  the  record  of  the  intervening  days,  and  quote  the 
records  of  two  Sundays  more,  only. 

Sunday,  November  20.  Started  at  G a.  m.  our  division  and  brigade 
in  advance.  Got  a mile  or  two  before  daylight.  Passed  through  Hills- 
boro, and  marched  direct  for  Macon,  stopping  at  Clinton,  twelve  miles 
from  Macon.  Reached  camp  at  8:30  p.  m.  in  the  rain,  having  come 
twenty  miles. 

Pretty  good  Sabbath  day’s  journey,  twenty  miles,  beginning 
an  hour  before  daylight,  and  ending  two  hours  after  dark,  and  in 
the  rain! 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  arrangements  for  eooking 
and  eating  supper,  preparing  beds  upon  which  to  stretch  the 
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weary  limbs,  details  for  guard  duty  and  other  precautions  for  the 
night’s  defense  had  to  be  made  after  we  reached  camp.  And 
many  a night  the  bed,  made  simply  of  rails,  over  which  one-half 
the  single  blanket  was  spread,  formed  a most  grateful  protection 
from  the  damp,  wet  or  muddy  ground.  There  is  a limit  to  physical 
and  nervous  endurance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  a soldier, 
under  the  terrible  strain  to  which  he  was  so  often  subjected, 
finally  gave  up  in  despair  and  fell  out  by  the  way,  never  to 
return  } 

Again  I pass  over  six  days’  record,  for  a last  quotation. 

Sunday,  November  21.  At  7 a.  m.  were  ordered  out  to  tear  up  rail- 
road. Went  four  miles,  worked  till  one  o’clock,  when  we  were  ordered 
to  rejoin  the  regiment — marched  till  nine  o’clock,  twenty-two  miles. 

• So  the  days,  even  the  Sundays,  came  and  went,  filled  with 
work,  tearing  up  railroads  till  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
then  marching  twenty-two  miles  and  reaching  camp  at  9 p.  m. 
tired,  hungry,  sleepy  men. 

It  was  in  the  closing  days  of  this  march  and  during  the  actual 
siege  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  that  our  boys  were  permitted  to  en- 
joy their  well  remembered  rations  of  rice  in  three  courses.  The 
first  course  consisted  of  rice  taken  from  the  immense  rice  mills 
of  that  region,  all  hulled  and  nicely  prepared  for  our  camp 
kettles ; for  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  rice-growing 
plantations  of  America.  When  this  supply  of  hulled  rice  gave 
out,  the  boys  resorted  to  the  bins  of  unhulled  rice  as  it  came  from 
the  threshing  machines,  which  was  about  equal  to  so  much  un- 
hulled barley  or  oats.  And  again  when  this  delicacy  had  all 
been  served  up,  a lively  skirmish  line  deployed  out  over  the 
fields  for  a vigorous  attack  upon  the  little  stacks  and  bunches  of 
eut  and  gathered,  but  unthreshed  riee,  which  still  dotted  most 
of  those  broad,  level  rice  fields  of  southern  Georgia. 

I scareely  need  so  mueh  as  even  to  mention  the  three  days  on 
parched  corn  that  filled  in  the  neeessary  gap  between  the  last 
of  the  riee  and  the  first  boxes  of  hard  taek  that  finally  reached 
us  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Having  found  Savannah  a comfortable  place  to  spend  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holidays,  we  embarked  on  January 
13  of  the  new  year,  for  a short  ride  out  over  the  broad  Atlantic, 
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landing  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  Plunging  thence  into  the 
interior  of  the  state,  it  was  not  many  weeks  till  we  built  our 
camp  fires,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  at  night  beneath  the  domes 
of  another  proud  rebel  capital.  Columbia  lay  upon  the  hillside 
beyond  us.  Her  haughty  citizens  could  look  down  upon  us  at 
night,  and  we  could  now  come  beneath  their  very  windows,  and 
almost  upon  their  threshholds. 

The  next  night  after  our  arrival  was  spent  in  being  ferried 
across  the  Broad  River,  two  miles  above  the  city,  and  by  daylight 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  Nintli  Iowa,  togetlier  with  the  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first,  charged  through  a bayou,  sometimes  up  to  their 
waists  in  the  mud  and  water,  upon  a force  of  rebels  opposed  to  us, 
and  drove  them  from  their  position.  This  sealed  at  last  the  fate 
of  Columbia,  and  gave  us  the  pleasure  of  marching,  an  hour 
later,  at  the  head  of  Sherman’s  army,  into  this  hotbed  of  treason 
and  the  foul  nest  where  secession  was  first  hatched. 

That  night  our  boys  pitched  their  tents,  taken  from  the  rebel 
storehouses  around  the  capitol,  and  from  thence  furnished 
guards  for  the  night,  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  city,  until 
driven  away  by  that  terrible  night  of  fire  and  flame,  wlierein 
a city  of  30,000  souls  was  instantly  consumed.  Does  any  one  yet 
ask  how  Columbia  was  burned  to  the  ground?  Echo  will  ever 
answer,  “How?”  to  every  soldier  who  witnessed  the  awful  sheet 
of  red  flame  that  canopied  the  whole  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  and  which  is  so  vividly  photographed,  to 
this  day,  upon  the  imagination  of  every  surviving  witness  of  that 
awful  scene,  and  the  causes  of  which,  when  rightly  read  between 
the  lines,  give  color  and  ground  for  the  bold  comparison  of 
Sherman,  the  statesman-soldier,  vs.  Wade  Hampton,  the  political 
poltroon. 

A few  more  weary  stages  up  through  the  Carolinas  brought 
us  to  Bentonville,  North  Carolina,  and  Raleigh,  its  beautiful 
capital,  where  we  well  remember  the  one  day  of  gloomy  suspense, 
succeeding  the  first  vague  report  of  President  Lincoln’s  assassi- 
nation. Thence  in  a triumphal  march  we  went  up  through  the 
proud  old  state  of  Virginia,  via  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Mount  Vernon  and  Alexandria,  to  Washington,  where 
we  took  part  in  the  great  military  pageant  of  May  24,  in  the 
streets  of  the  National  Capital.  Thence,  westward,  over  the 
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mountains,  down  the  Ohio  river,  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whence 
at  last  the  fortunate  survivors  of  our  oft-thinned  ranks,  with  their 
final  discharge,  came  “Marching  Home.” 

And  thus  we  left  the  conquered  South.  We  left  it  neither  in 
hate  nor  in  anger.  Any  truthful  picture  of  the  great  war,  from 
whatever  standpoint  we  view  it,  must  needs  present  a sombre  hue. 
And  yet,  even  this  great  cloud  of  defeat  and  destruction  and 
death;  of  wasted  energies  and  ruined  hopes,  wherein  all  had 
been  staked  and  all  lost;  even  this  dark  cloud  has  to  me  its 
silver  lining.  After  its  night  of  defeat,  is  there  not  arising  in 
the  South,  a new  civilization  whose  bow  of  promise  already  spans 
the  whole  arch  of  heaven?  This  “Sunny  South,”  this  “Dixie 
Land,”  the  fairest  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  is  even  now 
giving  assurance  of  a great  and  glorious  future.  If  the  close  of 
our  first  century  of  national  life  testified  to  the  blessed  inherit- 
ance we  have  reeeived  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  may 
not  the  close  of  a second  century  testify  to  the  still  greater 
benefits  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  in  the  exist- 
ence, on  this  continent,  of  a nation  of  a hundred  million  freemen, 
controlled  by  the  supremacy  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment, 
and  built  on  the  immovable  pillars  of  a free  church,  free  schools 
and  a free  ballot? 


HON.  MILO  P.  SMITH 

Judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MARENGO 
By  Judge  Milo  P.  Smith  ^ 


I first  saw  tlie  village  of  Marengo  in  January,  1862.  It  then 
had  about  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants.  I walked  there 
from  Leroy  station  (now  Blairstown)  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  The  snow  was  quite  deep  and  walking  hard. 
I crossed  tlie  river  down  where  Robert  McKee  formerly  had  a 
ferry  and  went  up  town  by  the  old  hotel  kept  by  the  Ratcliffs. 
There  were  but  few  buildings  then  on  either  the  south  or  west 
sides  of  the  square,  and  the  little  town  looked  straggly,  sickly 
and  very  bleak  in  its  coat  of  snow.  I stayed  over  night  at  Lewis 
Wilson’s  on  the  Koszta  road,  and  the  next  day  passed  on  my  way 
westward.  The  railroad  only  ran  to  Victor  then. 

Tlie  next  time  I saw  tlie  place  was  in  May,  1866,  when  I located 
there  and  began  the  jiractice  of  law.  The  town  had  grown 
some  in  the  four  years  and  then  contained  about  eight  hundred 
inhabitants,  with  but  four  brick  buildings — the  school  house, 
the  Presbyterian  church,  the  court  house,  and  I>.  Q.  Reno’s 
dwelling  house — all  the  rest  being  wooden,  some  frame  and  some 
log  buildings.  Aside  from  Beaupre’s  Hall  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  public  square,  William  Liddle’s  blacksmith  shop 
and  McConnell’s  millinery  shop  (vdiere  the  First  National 
Bank  now  stands)  and  the  V.  M.  Ogle  & Co.’s  store,  there  were 
no  other  buildings  on  the  west  side.  Mrs.  Groff’s  dwelling, 

^This  article  was  originally  written  in  1909  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Marenjro  Republican  and  published  in  the  home-cominfr  edition  of  that  paper, 
issued  on  October  13,  1909,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Marenpo.  Judge  Smith  recently  made  some 
revision  of  the  article  for  publication  in  the  Axxai.s.  The  author  of  the  article, 
Milo.  r.  Smith,  was  horn  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio.  July  16,  1835.  He  spent  most  of 
his  youth  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  and  came  with  his  parents  by  covered 
wagon  to  Linn  County.  Iowa,  in  1855.  He  graduated  from  Cornell  College,  Mount 
Vernon,  in  1861.  In  1862  be  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Thirtj’-first  Iowa  Infantry. 
He  was  promoted  several  times  and  became  captain  of  his  company.  Anticipating 
the  fact  that  the  war  was  almost  over  he  resigned  late  in  1864  and  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1866. 
He  entered  the  practice  of  law  at  Marengo.  Iowa,  in  May,  1866.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  whiqji  was  composed  of 
Cedar,  Jones,  Johnson,  Linn,  Iowa,  Benton  and  Tama  counties,  and  was  re- 
elected four  years  later,  serving  from  1875  to  1883.  In  1882  he  removed  to 
Cedar  Rapids  and  has  continuously  resided  there  since.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  District,  composed  of  Cedar,  Jones 
and  Linn  counties;  was  re-elected  in  1910,  1914,  and  in  1918  for  the  term  which 
will  end  in  1922.  He  occupies  the  bench  acceptably  to  a most  distinguished  bar, 
and  administers  the  duties  of  his  office  promptly,  impartially  and  with  exceptional 
ability.  He  surpasses  in  age  the  record  of  any'  presiding  judge  of  which  we 
have  account,  being  well  into  his  eighty-sixth  year. — D,  C.  M. 
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where  the  Masonie  building  now  stands^  L.  Q.  Reno’s  store^ 
Jake  Hass’  saloon^  Charley  Eckert’s  blacksmith  shop_,  and  the 
Marengo  hotel  on  the  southeast  corner  were  all  the  buildings 
there  were  on  the  south  side,  while  the  north  and  the  east  sides 
were  about  half  filled  with  buildings,  many  of  which  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

The  court  house  was  a boxlike  building  standing  close  to  the 
sidewalk  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  or  square,  the  length  being 
the  breadth  of  the  present  old  court  house  building,  as  it  was 
afterwards  improved.  The  county  offices  were  all  on  the  ground 
floor  and  were  entered  directly  from  the  sidewalk,  wfith  no  hall  or 
staircase  in  the  building.  The  second  floor  was  reached  by  some 
outside  steps  at  the  south  end,  and  up  there  was  the  court  room, 
small,  stuffy,  but  certainly  well  lighted.  In  place  of  carpet  or 
linoleum  the  floor  was  covered  with  about  one  inch  of  saw- 
dust, making  a good  deposit  for  tobacco  spit.  All  the  furniture 
was  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  unpainted  except  the  judge’s  desk, 
and  that  was  white.  N.  B.  Vineyard  was  county  treasurer  and 
occupied  the  south  room,  while  the  middle  room  was  used  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  and  the  sheriff.  W.  G.  Springer  was  clerk 
and  his  son,  John  C.,  deputy.  Eli  D.  Akers  was  sheriff,  and  he 
had  for  deputy  the  irresponsible  “Bill”  Hastings,  who  could  tell 
the  biggest  yarn  of  any  man  in  the  county.  He  used  to  tell  it  as 
a fact  that  he  was  driving  a wagon  loaded  with  loose  gunpowder 
during  the  war  through  the  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
wlien  it  was  burning,  and  that  the  powder  caught  fire  and  half  the 
load  burned  up  before  he  could  tramp  it  out.  But  the  Ananias 
Club  had  not  been  organized  then.  The  county  recorder  (Judge 
John  Miller)  and  the  county  judge  (A.  H.  Willetts)  occupied  the 
north  and  remaining  room  of  the  building.  I believe  Mr.  Jennis 
was  county  superintendent  and  Mr.  Childers  coroner.  They  both 
carried  their  offices  in  their  hats. 

The  stores  of  general  merchandise  were  those  of  L.  Q.  Reno 
on  the  south  side  and  V.  M.  Ogle  & Co.  on  the  west  side,  and 
Scheuerman  Bros,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square,  where 
Eyrich  so  long  had  his  shoe  store.  The  only  drug  stores  were 
run  by  Ed  Alverson  in  the  old  Beaupre  building  on  the  west 
side,  and  by  Williams  & Games  on  the  north  side.  Libby  & 
Martin  had  a hardware  store  just  south  of  Alverson’s  drug 
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store.  Gus  Holm,  genial  and  aeeommodating,  was  running  in  eon- 
nection  with  Myers  Bros,  of  Davenport,  a hardware  store  on  the 
east  side,  and  Henry  Deffinbaugh  had  the  office  of  the  express 
company  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Hon.  John  R.  Serrin, 
representative  in  the  legislature,  was  postmaster,  and  carried  in 
the  same  room  a stock  of  notions,  wall  paper,  etc.  His  store 
was  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square,  and  the  Masonic 

I. odge  and  Good  Templar  lodge  met  up  stairs  over  his  store. 
H.  N.  Redmond  (Nice)  and  B.  F.  Haven  each  carried  a small 
stock  of  goods.  These  were  the  chief  parties  engaged  in  business 
as  I now  recall  them.  A.  J.  Morrison  ran  the  Clifton  House  and 
Uncle  John  Cone  ran  the  liotel  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
square.  John  Dinwiddie,  now  the  cashier  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Saving  Bank,  and  secretary  of  the  Bankers'  association  of  Iowa, 
was  learning  to  clerk  in  the  store  of  B.  F.  Haven.  He  was  very 
young  and  small. 

Some  years  afterwards  J.  II.  Branch  came  and  established  his 
bank.  It  is  said  he  started  witli  $2,500,  one-half  of  which  he 
invested  in  a safe,  which  must  liave  proven  a good  advertisement 
and  investment,  as  his  subsequent  success  showed.  Drs.  Bartlett, 
Grant  and  Huston  were  tlie  leading  ])hysicians,  tliough  Drs.  Mc- 
Fall  and  Alverson  liad  some  practice.  Afterwards  Drs.  Eddy 
and  Schultz  came  and  both  acquired  a good  practice  and  won 
for  themselves  enviable  ])Ositions  in  the  community  for  their 
learning,  judgment  and  skill  in  their  chosen  profession. 

The  legal  fraternity  was  reperesented  by  Martin  & Kagy,  J. 

II.  IMurphy  & Bro.,  Templin  & Feenan,  Capt.  (Judge)  C. 
Hedges,  and  John  Miller,  who  became  my  partner.  Soon  after 
I went  there  C.  S.  Lake  and  Charles  E.  Baker  came  up  from 
Iowa  City  and  established  the  firm  of  Lake  & Baker.  Capt.  J. 
N.  W.  Rumple  was  at  the  time  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Martin 
& Kagy,  and  Homer  Wilson  was  reading  with  Templin  & Eeenan. 

H.  M.  Martin  (commonly  called  Hugh)  was  facile  princejis  of 
the  bar  of  the  county.  He  was  a first  rate  lawyer,  careful,  pains- 
taking and  studious,  and  always  kept  abreast  of  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  Though  not  a man  of  great 
learning  or  especial  breadth  of  general  reading,  he  possessed 
excellent  judgment  and  a good  understanding,  and  was  a 
splendid  all-round  lawyer.  Lie  was  almost  destitute  of  wit. 
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however^  or  the  power  of  repartee.  He  was  genial  and  pleasant, 
and  was  of  fine  physique  and  princely  bearing,  always  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  his  clothes  neatly  fitting  his  almost 
perfect  form,  and  his  head  always  crowned  with  a silk  hat.  He 
was  instinctively  respected  by  all  who  met  him,  was  admired 
by  his  associates  and  loved  by  his  friends.  He  left  Marengo 
shortly  after  I came  and  went  to  Davenport,  and  he  and  J.  H. 
Murphy  constituted  the  firm  of  Martin  & Murphy,  which  became 
eminent  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  strongest  law  firms  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Martin  died  many  years  ago  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident  when  on  a visit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  a 
man  of  affairs  and  acquired  quite  a property  and  left  a generous 
estate  to  his  family  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  partner,  Mr. 
Kagy,  was  a respectable  lawyer,  industrious  and  careful.  He 
only  remained  in  Marengo  a few  years,  but  early  went  to  Musca- 
tine and  died  many  years  ago. 

J.  H.  Murphy,  member  of  the  firm  of  J,  H.  Murphy  & Bro., 
was,  as  his  name  indicates,  an  Irishman,  possessed  of  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  an  Irishman  born  in  Massachusettes.  He 
was  the  son  of  a Yankee  mother  and  there  was  no  other  man 
like  him.  “Jerry,”  as  we  called  him,  was  a splendid  judge  of 
human  nature,  a pretty  good  lawyer,  possessed  a fair  education, 
and  had  more  than  ordinary  ability  as  a public  speaker.  Whether 
addressing  the  jury  or  speaking  from  a platform,  he  was  very 
effective,  and  was  always  listened  to  with  close  attention.  He 
had  unusual  assurance  and  unbounded  faith  in  himself,  and 
never  hesitated  to  push  his  own  claims  or  any  claims  in  which 
he  was  interested  to  the  utmost.  His  motto,  and  it  was  appropri- 
ate, was  “If  a man  bloweth  not  his  own  horn,  surely  that  horn 
shall  not  be  blown.”  His  horn  was  heard  early  and  often.  His 
self-esteem  and  egotism  were  most  remarkable.  It  passed  the 
line  of  boredom  and  disgust  and  become  not  only  tolerable,  but 
really  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  He  was  of  a large,  sturdy  frame 
and  was  a man  of  affairs,  and  accumulated  before  his  death  con- 
siderable property.  While  the  firm  of  Martin  & Murphy  existed 
in  Davenport,  I presume  that  Jerry  Murphy  could  go  to  New 
York  City  and  drum  up  more  valuable  collections  against  western 
merchants  than  any  man  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  Soon  after 
going;  to  Davenport  he  began  to  take  a great  interest  in  politics. 
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was  mayor  of  the  city  a long  time,  and  represented  his  district  in 
congress  for  a number  of  terms.  He  was  whole-souled,  open- 
handed,  a generous  man  and  one  who  loved  a joke  and  appreciated 
all  the  good  things  that  came  his  way.  I heard  Dr.  Peck  say 
once  “There  were  a thousand  people  in  Davenport  who  believed 
‘Jerry’  Murphy  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  state,  because  Jerry 
had  told  them  so  himself.”  He  was  the  sort  of  man 

Who,  meeting  Caesar’s  self,  would  slap  his  back. 

Call  him  “Old  horse,”  and  challenge  to  a drink. 

I learned  to  respect  him  very  much,  and  loved  his  company 
and  genial  conversation. 

T.  P,  Murphy,  commonly  called  “Tim,”  was  a very  good 
lawyer  indeed.  We  regarded  him  as  a much  better  lawyer  than 
his  brother,  J.  II.  He  was  industrious,  persevering,  vigilant  and 
very  determined  in  any  thing  lie  undertook,  and  at  times  his 
logic  was  merciless.  He  was  not,  however,  so  good  a business 
man,  nor  was  he  so  good  a talker  as  was  his  brother.  He  went 
years  ago  to  Sioux  City  and  at  one  time  filled  the  office  of 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa. 

After  the  dejiarture  of  II.  M.  Martin,  Mr.  Hedges  was 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  bar  of  Iowa  County,  and,  indeed, 
many  thought  he  M’as  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Martin.  He  had,  I 
believe,  a better  education  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned. 
His  general  reading  and  his  acquired  information  were  very 
broad  and  very  thorough.  He  had  read  law  and  was  prepared 
for  admission  long  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
had  read  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Ohio,  had 
been  thoroughly  drilled,  and  became  versed  in  the  common  law 
and  the  ])rinci])lcs  of  American  jurisprudence,  and  but  few 
lawyers  in  the  state  were  his  superiors  in  that  respect.  His  mind 
had  been  well  trained  to  investigation,  reflection  and  accurate 
decision.  He  was  a splendid  pleader,  and  was  an  advocate  of 
no  mean  ability.  He  could  discover  and  present  finer  questions 
of  law  than  any  other  member  of  the  bar,  and  sustain  them  with 
better  reasoning  and  more  profundity  if  not  lucidity  of  argument 
than  almost  any  lawyer  I ever  knew.  He  was  very  firm  and 
tenacious  of  purpose,  and  when  he  afterwards  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Piighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  state,  he  became  eminent 
for  the  justness  and  fairness  of  his  decisions,  and  for  his  firmness 
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and  impartiality  in  dispensing  justice.  He  was  as  fearless  as 
death  itself^  and  as  honorable  and  upright  as  a man  could  be. 
He  was  always  very  plain  and  direct  in  expressing  his  opinion 
of  men  and  things^  and  at  times  quite  blunt,  as  was  illustrated 
in  the  answer  he  made  to  Lawyer  Clarkson,  who  blew  into 
Marengo  at  one  time,  remained  a few  years,  and  departed 
between  two  days.  On  the  occasion  I refer  to,  Homer  Wilson, 
who  did  not  always  use  the  best  language  in  the  world,  was 
addressing  the  jury,  when  Mr.  Clarkson  turned  to  Hedges  and 
remarked,  “Homer’s  vernacular  grates  so  harshly  on  my  ears 
that  I can  scarcely  stand  it.”  Hedges  instantly  replied,  “Cut 
your  d — d ears  off  then.”  Such  indulgence  in  the  energetic  idiom 
came  so  natural  to  him  that  it  never  seemed  to  be  profane. 
Clarkson,  however,  afterwards  partly  evened  up  with  the  Judge 
upon  being  told  that  Hedges’  first  name  was  Christian,  by  saying, 
“What  strange  ideas  his  parents  must  have  entertained  of  the 
character  of  Christ.”  In  my  early  efforts  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Iowa  County  I acquired  more  valuable  information  from 
Judge  Hedges  concerning  the  practice  of  law  itself  than  I had 
acquired  in  all  of  my  previous  reading. 

Mr.  Templin,  of  the  firm  of  Templin  & Feenan,  had  formerly 
been  a Methodist  preacher  of  great  power  and  unction,  but 
abandoned  the  cloth  for  the  court  room.  His  enemies  always 
insisted  that  he  never  forgot  Paul’s  injunction  in  I Tim.  5:23. 
He  was  a good  advocate  and  quite  strong  before  a jury;  was  a 
man  of  good  parts  and  acquired  information,  but  not  overly 
profound  as  a lawyer.  He  was  not  about  Marengo  very  much, 
intrusting  the  business  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Feenan,  as  a 
general  thing.  I never  thought  he  deserved  the  implied  excoria- 
tion administered  to  him  by  LeGrand  Byington  of  Iowa  City. 
They  were  trying  the  case  of  Byington  vs.  Scanlon  that  came 
to  Marengo  on  change  of  venue  from  Johnson  County.  In  ad- 
dressing the  jury  Mr.  Byington  went  for  Templin’s  client,  Scan- 
lon. He  described  him  as  a thief,  robber,  perjurer  and  law- 
breaker, a moral  pervert,  a man  without  a single  virtue  to  his 
credit,  then  pausing  and  pointing  downward,  he  said,  “And  now, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  leaving  Scanlon  and  descending  the  scale 
of  human  degredation,  we  come  to  Templin.” 
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Mr.  F eenan,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  an  Irishman  too, 
although  he  looked  tlie  least  like  it  of  any  one  you  ever  saw. 
He  was  rather  below  the  medium  size,  trim  built,  with  a good 
head,  fine  face  and  dressed  always  at  the  top  of  the  fashion. 
His  movements  about  the  office  or  court  room  were  stately, 
considerate  and  quiet,  rarely  in  a hurry.  His  step  as  he  walked 
upon  tlie  street  would  remind  you  of  that  of  a cat  walking  in 
damp  grass.  He  was  not  the  profoundest  lawyer,  nor  did  he 
possess  the  strongest  individuality  in  the  world,  but  he  was  the 
soul  of  industry,  with  an  unflagging  zeal  for  the  rights  of  his 
clients ; was  lionest,  careful  and  true,  and  became  quite  eminent 
in  tlie  line  of  probate  law  and  commercial  collections.  He  died  a 
comparatively  young  man  several  years  ago,  quite  well  off. 

Mr.  I.ake,  of  the  firm  of  T.ake  & Baker,  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Rumple  & Lake,  that 
flourished  a number  of  years  in  the  county.  He  spent  the  later 
years  of  liis  life  at  Marion,  enjoying  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him,  dying  in  1917.  I always  thought  that  Mr.  Lake  had 
naturally  the  best  legal  mind  of  any  lawyer  in  the  county.  His 
natural  abilities  were  far  above  tlie  average;  his  education, 
thougli  not  so  broad  as  some,  was  solid  and  thorough,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  ability  to  discern  the  main  points  in 
a case  and  the  effect  of  a legal  proposition  were  really  invaluable. 
He  was  a fine  pleader,  and  presented  his  questions  to  the  court 
with  clearness  and  fairness,  so  that  it  was  a pleasure  to  listen 
to  him,  but  he  very  much  disliked  the  trial  of  jury  cases.  In 
the  preparation  of  a case  for  the  supreme  court  or  in  looking  up 
the  law  applicable  to  a case  in  the  trial  court,  he  was  wonderfully 
useful  and  successful. 

Charles  E.  Baker  remained  in  Marengo  only  about  a year, 
when  he  returned  to  Iowa  City,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Black- 
well,  became  his  partner  and  finally  his  successor,  and  then  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Baker  & Ball,  now  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  law  firms  in  the  state.  I always  had  a fellow 
feeling  for  him,  because  he  came  to  Marengo  as  poor  as  I was. 
He  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  profession  in  assisting  to 
frame  the  Code  of  1897.  He  has  since  passed  away. 

Mr.  Rumple,  as  I have  heretofore  said,  was  a law  student  when 
I first  knew  liim,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  most 
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prominent  men  and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  the  county, 
and  had  a reputation  that  was  state  wide.  He  was  the  trial 
member  of  the  firm  of  Rumple  & Lake,  and  probably  no  man 
tried  or  assisted  in  the  trial  of  more  cases  in  Iowa  County  than 
he  did,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lake,  their  firm  justly 
became  very  eminent  and  successful.  Mr.  Rumple’s  education 
was  good  and  his  early  advantages  were  such  as  usually  fell  to 
a young  man  of  that  period.  He,  like  Judge  Hedges  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Lake,  and  Mr.  Baker,  had  served  faithfully  and 
honorably  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  gave  him  much 
prestige  in  his  after  life.  I never  thought  he  was  as  deep  and 
profound  a lawyer  as  was  his  partner,  Mr.  Lake,  but  his  per- 
ceptions were  quick,  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  as  a trial  law- 
yer and  advocate,  he  stood  surpassed  by  few.  He  represented  the 
county  for  many  years  in  the  state  senate,  and  died  while  a 
member  of  congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Iowa.  Rumple 
& Lake  had  the  best  clientage  in  the  county  after  the  departure 
of  Martin  & Murphy.  We  used  to  think  that  Rumple  needed 
Lake  as  much  as  Lake  needed  Rumple  in  the  firm. 

Homer  Wilson  was  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  position  he 
won  for  himself  as  a lawyer  when  one  considers  his  lack  of 
advantages  in  his  early  life.  He  always  had  a fair  clientage, 
and  there  came  to  him  a class  of  business  among  his  old 
acquaintances  and  friends  that  could  not  be  driven  to  anyone 
else.  He  served  his  country  also  as  a member  of  the  First  Iowa 
Regiment  and  fought  at  Wilson’s  Creek. 

My  old  partner,  Judge  Miller,  gave  a very  accurate  description 
of  himself  the  first  time  I saw  him,  in  which  he  said,  “I  am  not 
much  of  a lawyer,  but  I can  work  just  as  hard  as  anybody.” 
He  came  to  the  county  when  the  Indian  trading  post  stood  down 
where  South  Amana  stands,  became  acquainted  with  the  Indians, 
and  was  by  them  named  Kish-Ke-Kosh.  He  had  a common  school 
education,  had  been  a farmer,  and  was  once  elected  county  judge 
of  Iowa  County,  hence  always  carried  the  title  of  Judge  Miller. 
He  too  had  been  a member  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  when  such  admission  could  be  obtained  by 
having  two  lawyers  recommend  him  and  setting  up  the  oysters 
for  the  crowd.  He  was  a man  of  fair  natural  ability,  and  I 
soon  found  that  he  was  just  as  industrious  as  he  said  he  was. 
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nor  was  his  profundity  in  the  law  in  excess  of  what  he  had  first 
told  me.  He  was  honest,  upright,  true  to  his  friends,  a kind 
husband  and  father,  and  no  one  was  more  highly  respected 
than  he  during  all  the  time  I knew  him.  He  also  died  some 
years  ago. 

To  show  that  lawsuits  were  not  always  conducted  then  with 
the  decorum  that  now  prevails,  I give  the  following  illustrations : 

Thomas  Rankin  of  Millersburg  was  a lawyer  of  pretty  fair 
ability.  He  was  lawyer  and  farmer  combined,  and  was  respect- 
able in  botli  capacities.  He  was  a small,  active,  wiry  little  fellow 
with  a very  scant  supply  of  hair  on  the  top  of  liis  head,  and, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  was  very  quick  tempered.  There 
was  a long,  lathy  lawyer  that  lived  in  Marengo  a short  time,  who 
announced  to  some  of  us  one  day  that  he  was  going  over  to 
Millersburg  to  try  a case  before  Pat  Sivard,  a justice  of  the 
])eace.  He  was  asked  who  was  on  the  other  side.  He  answered, 
“Tom  Rankin.”  He  was  told  to  be  careful  or  he  might  have 
trouble.  He  just  laughed  and  went  on  the  next  day.  After  he 
came  back  lie  dropped  into  Hedges’  office  where  I was  sitting  at 
the  time  and  began  to  tell  wliat  a fine  time  he  had  over  at 
Millersburg.  Hedges  asked  him  how  he  and  Tom  Rankin  got 
along.  He  replied,  “Oh,  first  rate;  we  had  no  trouble  at  all.” 
Hedges  asked  him  what  made  that  black  and  blue  place  on  tne 
top  of  his  forehead.  He  replied,  “Oh,  during  the  trial  I told 
Tom  he  was  a d — d old  bald-headed  fool  and  he  knocked  me 
down.”  We  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  true  and  Tom  had 
cleaned  out  the  ranch. 

I was  once  trying  a case  before  Squire  Ogden  in  Troy  Township 
against  old  Thomas  Hughes,  a sharp  but  domineering  old  Welsh- 
man who  acted  as  his  own  lawyer  in  the  trial.  He  purposely 
insulted  and  exasperated  every  witness  that  testified  against 
him.  I finally  called  old  LcM'is  Jones,  another  fiery  Welshman, 
to  the  witness  stand,  and  Hughes  (they  called  him  “Windy 
Hughes”)  insulted  him  M’ith  his  first  question.  Jones  sprang  up, 
laid  some  money  on  the  Squire’s  table  and  then  turned  and 
struck  Hughes,  turned  him  around  and  kicked  him  clear  out  of 
the  room,  through  the  kitchen  and  off  the  back  porch.  The 
Squire  regarded  it  as  being  contempt  of  court,  and  announced 
that  he  would  have  to  fine  him  for  contempt,  when  one  of  Jones’ 
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friends  spoke  up  at  once  with  great  assurance^  “You  can’t  fine 
him.  Squire,  for  he  laid  the  money  down  before  he  struck  the 
man.”  The  Squire  regarded  that  as  good  law  and  entered  up  a 
fine  for  the  amount  laid  down  and  let  the  contempt  matter  go. 

At  another  time  I went  over,  or  rather  he  took  me  over,  to  the 
school  house  in  A^ork  Township,  to  try  a case  before  Squire  Kelly 
for  Mike  Rigney,  a well-to-do  old  Irish  bachelor.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  building,  I saw  a great  crowd  around  it.  I asked 
Rigney  whether  or  not  the  justice  of  the  peace  was  friendly  to 
him.  He  replied,  “Friendly,  of  course,  because  I board  with 
him.”  I asked  what  lawyer  was  on  the  other  side.  He  answered, 
“A  little  fellow  by  the  name  of  Winter  from  Iowa  City.”  I 
said,  “Maybe  he  will  call  for  a jury.”  He  replied,  “It’s  all  right; 
the  crowd  is  all  my  friends,  for  I have  two  kegs  of  beer  up 
there  on  the  hill.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I won  the  case. 

Of  the  judges  who  presided  in  the  courts  at  Marengo  during 
my  stay  there,  much  could  be  said.  There  was  Judge  Hubbard, 
Judge  Rothrock  and  Judge  Shane  of  the  District  bench;  and 
Judge  William  E.  Miller,  Judge  George  R.  Struble,  Judge  C. 
Hedges  and  Judge  John  McKean  of  the  Circuit  court,  and  I 
doubt  if,  all  things  being  considered,  the  judiciary  of  the  state 
was  ever  represented  by  seven  more  competent,  upright  and  fair 
minded  men  than  by  the  above-named  gentlemen. 

Hubbard  only  held  court  a few  times  in  Marengo.  He  had  an 
extraordinarily  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  and  had  no  superior 
as  a trial  lawyer  in  the  state,  as  his  subsequent  career  demon- 
strated, but  his  methods  in  the  transaction  of  business  from  the 
bench  were  so  energetic  and  novel,  presenting  phases  so  unex- 
pected, and  at  times  with  conduct  so  abrupt  and  severe,  and 
withal  quite  humorous  and  interesting,  that  some  were  con- 
strained to  say  that  he  held  court-martial  rather  than  an  ordinary 
court.  He  afterwards  attained  to  great  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion and  in  state  affairs. 

Judge  Rothrock,  though  not  a man  of  extensive  learning  or 
very  great  breadth  of  reading  had  an  unusual  amount  of  “uncom- 
mon common  sense,”  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and 
his  natural  good  judgment  made  up  for  his  deficiencies  in  other 
respects.  He  was  a large  and  fine  looking  man,  and  his  aspect 
when  on  the  bench  was  always  that  of  strong  judicial  integrity. 
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He  afterward  served  for  over  tw’enty  years  on  the  supreme  beneh 
of  the  state. 

Judge  John  Shane  of  Vinton  was  probably  the  best  edueated 
and  the  best  read  of  any  of  the  distriet  judges  that  had  sat 
on  the  beneh  prior  to  his  time  in  low^a  County.  He  too  was 
a natural  jurist,  wdth  a presence  that  was  satisfactory  to  all 
who  knew  him  unless  you  would  say  that  his  facial  resemblance 
to  Boss  Tweed  of  New  York  fame  was  a drawback.  He  died 
greatly  lamented. 

Judge  William  E.  Miller,  our  first  circuit  judge,  a sort  of 
helper  to  the  district  judge,  lived  in  low^a  City.  He  had  been 
fairly  well  educated  wlien  young  and  trained  to  the  trade  of  a 
mechanic  or  rather  machinist,  which  knowledge  was  very  useful 
to  him  afterward  in  his  profession  and  especially  in  deciding 
cases  tliat  came  before  him.  He  was  a good  lawyer,  clear 
headed,  perfectly  upright  and  very  suave  and  sociable.  He 
served  as  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  after  leaving  the  circuit 
court,  from  1870  to  1875.  He  died  in  Des  Moines,  highly  re- 
spected, many  years  ago. 

Judge  Struble  of  Toledo,  succeeded  Miller  on  the  circuit  bench. 
He  was  then  a young  man  of  fine  appearance,  well  educated,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  no  man  was  more 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Iowa  than  was  Judge 
George  H.  Struble.  He  was,  if  anything,  more  genial,  more 
pleasant  and  more  accommodating  than  any  of  the  other  judges. 
He  used  frequently  to  adjourn  the  spring  term  of  court  for 
half  a day  to  go  fishing  with  the  lawyers.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  bench  he  entered  into  the  active  practice  at  Toledo 
and  was  known  throughout  the  state  as  a careful,  painstaking, 
high-minded  and  successful  lawyer. 

John  McKean  of  Anamosa  also  served  as  one  of  the  circuit 
judges.  He  was  'well  educated,  a good  and  profound  lawyer,  a 
learned  jurist  and  an  upright  judge,  though  a constant  sufferer 
from  an  affliction  that  rendered  his  neck  stiff  and  eventually 
terminated  in  death.  Having  long  served  in  the  Iowa  Legislature 
he  proved  to  be  a wise  and  sagacious  statesman.  A lover  of 
learning,  he  took  a deep  interest  in  college  work  and  higher 
education.  No  man  in  Jones  County  was  more  respected  than 
Judge  McKean. 
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Of  Judge  Hedges  I have  already  written. 

The  district  attorney  at  that  time  was  C.  R.  Scott  of  Anamosa, 
who  was  followed  by  William  G.  Thompson  of  Marion.  I pause 
for  words  when  I come  to  write  of  Major  Thompson.  He  was 
tall,  straight,  broad-shouldered,  full  of  life  and  vitality,  and 
everybody  knew  he  was  around  when  he  was  there.  A man  of 
remarkably  quick  perceptions,  rapid  judgment  and  a sound 
understanding,  he  also  possessed  the  readiest  wit  and  quickest 
repartee  of  any  man  in  the  old  Eighth  Judicial  District.  He 
had  read  law  and  been  trained  in  an  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania 
law  office,  which  training  was  seasoned  by  doses  of  the  West- 
minster catechism  administered  by  his  Presbyterian  parents,  so 
that  he  came  to  the  bar  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  and  a knowledge  of  the  natural  degeneracy  of 
mankind.  The  readiness  with  which  he  could  grasp  the  main 
points  in  a case  was  equalled  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
let  loose  his  gatling  guns  on  the  enemy.  When  the  Major 
“turned  himself  loose”  on  a criminal,  all  that  fellow  had  to  do 
was  to  seleet  the  articles  of  clothing  he  wanted  to  wear  to  the 
penitenitary.  If  there  was  any  man  living  who  could  prepare 
and  try  a case  quieker,  and  say  more  to  the  point  in  addressing 
the  jury,  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  Major  Thompson  could, 
I never  met  him.  He  had  always  been  an  omniverous  reader, 
and  his  naturally  retentive  memory  aided  him  so  that  his  mind 
became  well  stored  with  the  thoughts  of  the  world’s  best  authors 
which  he  used  to  advantage.  He  was  remarkably  democratic  in 
his  habits  and  in  his  dress  and  had  a bon  homme  about  him  that 
rendered  him  very  popular  indeed.  He  filled  many  offices  of  trust 
and  honor  in  the  state  and  never  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 
Coming  to  Iowa  in  1853,  he  soon  entered  publie  life  and  has 
ever  since  been  in  the  lime-light,  and  no  blur  or  stain  ever 
formed  on  his  name.  He  was  state  senator  and  representative, 
presidential  elector,  chief  justice  of  Idaho,  member  of  congress 
and  district  judge,  besides  district  attorney,  all  of  which 
positions  he  filled  with  credit  and  honor.  He  died  at  his  home 
at  Kenwood  Park  in  April,  1911,  when  past  eighty-one  years 
of  age,  full  of  honors  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

C.  R.  Scott,  who,  as  I have  said,  was  district  attorney  when  I 
went  to  Marengo,  was  a small,  waspish  fellow,  whose  greatest 
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delight  was  to  be  the  hero  of  a row  in  a lawsuit.  He  was 
familiarly  called  at  that  time  “Little  Scott/’  but  after  he  went 
to  Omaha  he  was  called  “Great  Scott.”  When  Scott’s  ire  was 
raised  he  made  the  saw  dust  fly  in  that  old  court  room.  He  was 
surely  a live  wire.  He  went  to  Nebraska  in  the  early  ’70’s  and 
was  for  many  years  a judge  in  one  of  the  courts  in  Omaha.  I 
believe  he  is  not  now  living. 

' Of  the  other  citizens  that  I early  became  acquainted  with  in 
the  town  of  Marengo  forty  odd  years  ago,  but  few  are  living. 
We  had  some  characters  there,  as  all  communities  have.  The  man 
who  was  nearest  regarded  as  a part  of  Marengo,  and  who  came, 
I think,  while  the  Indians  were  in  possession,  who  was  always  a 
property  owner  there  and  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  town 
equalled  only  by  the  faith  of  a Christian  in  his  Saviour,  who  was 
always  ready  to  greet  friend  or  stranger  with  a smile  and 
pleasant  word,  and  help  anyone  who  was  in  need,  and  who 
bought  every  patent  right  that  was  offered  on  the  street,  was 
Uncle  Horace  H.  Hull.  No  kinder  hearted  or  more  optimistic 
man  ever  lived  than  Uncle  Horace.  I don’t  think  he  had,  when 
I knew  him,  or  ever  had,  an  enemy;  nor  did  he  deserve  to  have 
one.  I don’t  think  anyone  ever  asked  alms  of  him  that  he  did 
not  receive  something,  and  always  got  the  sympathy  of  the  old 
man,  but  the  singletree  on  his  side  always  scraped  the  wheel. 
Wlien  I travel  over  the  state  and  visit  different  towns  and  see 
hundreds  of  miles  of  cement  sidewalk  and  scores  of  beautiful 
buildings  made  from  cement,  I recall  the  fact  that  the  first  time 
I ever  saw  anything  of  tlie  sort,  Horace  Hull  made  the  stone 
with  which  he  laid  up  a cement  wall  for  a cellar  in  Marengo 
over  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  stood  there  on  the  north  side  of  the 
square  a naked  and  unfinished  wall  for  years,  and  furnished 
scoffers  and  wits  the  opporunity  to  laugh  at  “Hull’s  folly.”  The 
old  gentleman  had  bouglit  a patent  right  for  Iowa  and  possibly 
some  other  county,  and  had  started  to  make  stone.  It  was  the 
incipient  step  to  the  great  cement  industry  that  now  practically 
takes  the  place  of  natural  stone  in  sidewalks  throughout  the 
country. 

The  man  that  I always  felt  I owed  as  much,  if  not  more  to, 
tlian  anyone  else,  was  G.  W.  Williams,  commonly  called  “Gord.” 
I soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  learned  to  love  him.  He 
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was  such  a good  hearted  man^  so  kindly  disposed,  so  ready  to 
help  a friend,  that  I early  became  indebted  to  him  for  many  acts 
of  kindness.  On  many  a time  when  I hadn’t  a dollar  and  did  not 
know  where  the  food  for  myself  and  family  was  to  come  from, 
I have  gone  to  Gord,  and  a hint  of  my  situation  would  prompt 
him  to  proffer  me  any  amount  I wanted,  and  many  a five  dollar 
bill  did  he  loan  to  me,  saying  “You  can  pay  it  back  to  me.  Cap, 
whenever  you  get  ready.”  I often  wonder  at  the  mistaken 
faith  that  he  had  and  why  he  was  so  foolish  as  to  trust  a penniless 
fellow  as  I was  without  any  security.  We  all  knew  that  Gord 
kept  not  only  his  family,  but  all  his  brothers  and  a part  of  his 
wife’s  family.  He  never  had  a word  of  eomplaint  to  make  to 
anyone,  but  seemed  to  do  it  not  only  as  a duty,  but  beeause  he 
loved  to  do  it.  There  was  but  one  person  living  that  ever  was 
or  ever  could  be  an  enemy  of  Gord  Williams,  and  that  was  Gord 
himself.  The  eireumstanees  of  his  death  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention.  I would  plaee  a laurel  wreath  on  his  grave. 

A.  J.  Morrison,  then  the  keeper  of  the  Clifton  House,  was 
another  with  whom  I early  became  aequainted,  and  for  whom  I 
ever  had  a tender  and  affeetionate  feeling.  No  one  enjoyed  a 
good  joke  on  another  more  than  did  Andy  Morrison.  I recolleet 
before  I had  been  there  a year,  on  a cold  winter  morning  I 
started  on  horseback  over  into  Benton  County  to  try  a case  before 
a justiee  of  the  peaee.  I had  a copy  of  the  Conklin  Treatise 
under  my  arm,  and  as  I rode  past  the  Clifton  House,  Andy  came 
out,  called  to  me  to  stop,  and  tendered  me  one  of  Jayne’s 
Almanaes,  saying  it  was  just  as  useful  to  me,  and  that  I could 
comprehend  it  just  as  well  as  the  book  I had.  During  the  long 
period  of  the  time  that  he  lived  in  Marengo,  no  man  filled  as 
many  offices  as  he  did,  and  no  one  filled  them  more  acceptably 
and  faithfully.  He  was  a public  spirited  man  and  always  had 
an  interest  in  the  town.  I never  believed  the  trouble  which  came 
to  him  eventually  was  by  reason  of  his  want  of  honesty  or  in- 
tegrity. I believe  the  “recording  angel  dropped  a tear  on  the 
charge  that  blotted  it  out  forever.” 

Another  very  prominent  man  and  one  who  probably  did  more 
for  Marengo  than  any  other  man  there,  and  who  had  more 
varied  ability  than  any  other,  was  N.  B.  Holbrook.  He  was,  I 
think,  the  best  educated  man  in  the  town.  He  was  a splendid 
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surveyor  and  engineer,  a successful  newspaper  editor,  a respect- 
able member  of  the  bar,  a very  prosperous  land  agent,  a good 
banker,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  all-around  business  men 
that  the  county  ever  had;  and  was,  withal,  the  most  complete 
master  in  politics  that  could  be  found  in  this  portion  of  the  state. 
No  church  subscription  was  ever  circulated  there  that  didn’t 
liave  N.  B.  Holbrook’s  name  on  it  with  a good  sized  amount; 
no  appeal  was  ever  made  for  charity  to  which  Holbrook  did  not 
respond;  no  town  meeting  was  ever  held  for  the  general  good 
of  tlie  town  and  community  that  Llolbrook  wasn’t  prominent  in. 
In  school  matters  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  churches  and  in 
the  general  business  affairs  of  the  town  N.  B.  Holbrook  had  no 
superior,  if  he  liad  an  equal.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  liad  the  political  events  of  the  nation 
at  his  finger’s  end,  and  no  one  was  safe  in  getting  into  an  argu- 
ment with  him  on  tlie  history  of  American  politics.  He  filled 
many  places  of  eminence  and  trust  and  offices  of  responsibility, 
and,  withal,  Bruce  Holbrook,  as  we  called  him,  was  in  his  daily 
walk  and  conversation,  as  quiet,  gentlemanly  and  polite  as  a 
subdued  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Another  quaint  character  in  Marengo  was  Uncle  Dicky  Groff. 
Teacher,  preacher,  lawyer,  merchant,  book  peddler  and  poet  all 
rolled  up  in  one  man  makes  a combination  hard  to  beat,  but  that 
was  Dicky  Groff.  A short,  stubby  man  with  a full  grey  beard, 
always  of  the  same  age  and  never  changing,  he  was  honest  and 
well  meaning,  but  never  learned  how  to  do  anything.  His 
greatest  claim  to  immortal  renown  lies  in  his  poem  to  Iowa,  com- 
mencing, “Young  Peri  of  the  West.’’  His  greatest  achievement 
in  teaching  a Sunday  School  was  to  ask  the  children  where  Moses 
was  when  the  light  went  out,  and  his  preaching  w^as  about  on  a 
par  with  that.  As  a lawyer  he  went  out  of  practice  about  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  fact,  lie  never  began.  The  goods  in  his  store 
consisted  of  two  old  straw  bonnets,  some  ribbon,  a few  spools  of 
black  thread,  and  an  old  stove  that  never  had  a fire  in  it  winter 
or  summer.  He  had  no  customers,  for  he  had  nothing  to  sell, 
but  still  he  went  to  the  store  every  day,  opened  it,  sat  down  and 
read  a book  a short  time  and  then  went  home.  But  I think  he 
was  the  most  constant  reader  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  read  to 
the  least  purpose  of  anyone  in  the  state.  Still  he  could  write 
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a first  class  newspaper  article,  and  make  wmrds  jingle  in  what  he 
called  verse  or  poetry.  He  was  always  happy  and  good  natured, 
and  viewed  life  from  a pleasant  standpoint.  The  following 
quotation,  worthy  of  Hudibras,  he  frequently  used,  possibly  be- 
cause it  fully  embodied  his  ideas  of  men: 

The  world  of  fools  has  such  a store 
That  he  who  would  not  see  an  ass 
Should  go  home  and  bolt  his  door. 

Then  break  his  looking-glass. 

I don’t  think  he  ever  sat  five  minutes  in  his  life  that  he  did 
not  pick  up  a book  or  paper  and  go  to  reading.  He  could  write 
as  good  an  article  on  farming  as  could  Horace  Greeley,  and  could 
manage  a farm  about  as  well  as  could  the  great  editor. 

But  there  were  other  good  men  in  business  there:  J.  P. 

Ketchem,  who  was  probably  the  best  business  man  in  the  town; 
Ed  Hopkins,  who  was  a royally  good  and  lovable  man;  J.  M. 
Rush,  true  to  his  friends ; W.  A.  Snavely,  tinner  and  hardware 
merchant,  a good  citizen  and  “piller”  of  the  M.  E.  church;  “Nice” 
Redman,  with  his  “North  Carolina”  ditty;  Fred  Eyrich,  the 
shoeman;  Ben  Liddle,  whose  love  for  Canada  was  so  intense  that, 
when  in  a fight  with  a stranger  who  struck  him  a fearful  blow,  he 
said,  “I  knew  he  was  Canada  from  the  way  he  struck  me.”  There 
was  I.  M.  Lyon,  “Pappy,”  we  called  him,  who  came  as  near  as 
mortal  could  to  keeping  the  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Quiet  and  of  even 
temper  at  all  times,  he  was  surely  a good  and  consistent  Christian. 
He  had  a large  family  of  boys — Asher  (the  dragoon),  Tom, 
Ben,  etc.  Ben  Lyon  once  at  a meeting  of  the  G.  A.  R.  men  to 
bury  a comrade,  unconsciously  paid  his  father  an  unclassified 
compliment.  We  could  find  no  minister  in  town  to  officiate  at 
the  funeral,  when  Bent  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  saying,  “Why, 
d — n it,  boys.  Pap  can  do  the  praying,  and  Cap.  Rumple  or 
Smith  can  do  the  talking.”  And  no  minister  ever  made  a more 
appropriate  prayer  than  did  “Pappy”  Lyon  at  that  grave.  Out 
on  the  hill  in  the  old  grave  yard,  on  a cold  stormy  day,  from  an 
earnest  man  came  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Father  that 
for  simplicity  of  language,  grandeur  of  pathos,  and  firmness  of 
faith,  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  a bishop.  And  when  he 
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asked  divine  blessings  on  the  band  of  searred  veterans  standing 
around,  it  seemed  that  heaven  was  near ! 

J.  S.  Shaw,  soon  after  I went  there,  “came  to  stay.”  Next  to 
his  family,  he  loved  the  Methodist  church  and  a good  horse  more 
than  anything  else.  And  by  kicking  Jake  Sehorn  out  of  his  hotel, 
he  was  the  innocent  and  unintentional  cause  of  Jake’s  dropping 
into  poetry  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Marengo  Democrat. 

Of  the  young  men  of  the  town  that  I became  acquainted  with, 
there  was  Capt.  McBride,  Capt.  J.  B.  Wilson,  C.  V.  Gardner, 
W.  P.  and  Sam  Ketchem,  Nate  Martin,  A.  B.  Eshelman,  Thomas 
Owen,  Henry  and  Newton  Leib,  Lute  Wilson,  my  dear  friend, 
Henry  E.  Goldthwaite,  still  living  there,  and  others.  We  never 
painted  the  town  red,  but  it  was  sometimes  made  green.  Our 
enjoyments  were  primitive,  but  they  were  well  worth  their  cost, 
and  did  us  no  harm.  An  evening  at  the  Good  Templar’s  Lodge, 
a sleigli  ride  to  Blairstown,  or  a trip  to  the  Colony,  were  regarded 
as  sufficient  acts  of  dissipation.  But  few  of  those  early  friends 
are  living.  The  departed  acted  well  their  part  in  life. 

Yet  they  who  fall  in  fortune’s  strife, 

Their  fate  ye  should  not  censure, 

For  still  the  important  part  of  life 
They  equally  may  answer. 

I could  mention  many  others  wdth  whom  I early  became 
acquainted  and  whose  friendship  has  left  a sweet  remembrance, 
but  I forbear.  Any  town  that  could  withstand  a campaign  of 
“Mike  McNorton”  and  two  floods  deserves  to-  live  while  the 
hills  stand. 

Of  my  numerous  acquaintances  subsequently  made,  though 
just  as  dear  as  the  older  ones,  I will  forbear  to  speak. 

Around  Marengo  hangs  many  a recollection  of  struggles  in 
life,  clouds  of  adversity  and  sunshine  of  joy  and  happiness,  and 
the  town  and  its  people  will  never  be  by  me  forgotten  till  my 
heart  is  as  cold  as  death  can  make  it. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION  OF  1860 

Being  interviews  with  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  of 
Council  Bluffs  and  Judge  Charles  C.  Noiirse  of  Des 
Moines,  the  memoranda  being  obtained  and  put  in  form 

By  F.  I.  Herriott 
Professor  in  Drake  University 

The  following  interviews  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  a 
search  for  data  bearing  upon  assertions  of  two  prominent 
historians  relative  to  the  actions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Republicans  of  Iowa  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency^  namely: 

(1)  The  allegation  of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of  Harvard 
University  in  his  Life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  in  “The  American 
Statesmen”  series,  by  means  of  a quotation  to  the  effect  that 
“some  of  the  delegates  from  Iowa  were  ‘on  the  trading  tack’  ” — 
so  put  in  a context  as  to  involve  all  of  the  delegation  in  the 
charge  of  sordid  personal  greed  and  venality.  (See  edition  of 
1899,  pp.  189-190,  and  repeated  in  the  same  terms  in  the 
“Standard  Library  Edition”  of  the  series  of  1917,  pp.  189-190.) 

(2)  The  assertion  of  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  her  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  concerning  the  many  and  varied  efforts  of  the 
opponents  of  Governor  Seward’s  nomination  to  unite  on  Lincoln 
on  the  night  before  the  convention  was  to  decide,  as  follows : 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  a committee  of  twelve  men  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  were  consulting  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  Treniont  House.  Before  their  session  was  over 
they  had  agreed  that  in  case  Lincoln’s  vote  reached  a specified  number 
on  the  following  day,  the  votes  of  the  states  represented  in  that  meeting, 
so  far  as  these  twelve  men  could  effect  the  result,  should  be  given  to 
him.  Vol.  I,  p.  353. 

The  present  writer  has  dealt  with  the  gross  injustice  and  the 
unmitigated  impropriety  of  Professor  Hart’s  aspersion  upon  the 
members  of  the  delegation  to  the  Chicago  convention.^  His 
design  to  exhibit  the  actual  part  taken  by  I o wans  in  the  pre- 

^See  “Iowa  and  the  First  Nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln”  in  the  Annals  of 
Iowa  for  July,  1907,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  81-115,  especially  pp.  100-109. 
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liminaries  and  proceedings  of  the  National  Republiean  Conven- 
tion of  1860  and  particularly  the  charaeter  and  conduct  of  the 
members  of  the  party  sent  to  represent  them  has  been  partially 
accomplished.* 

Both  of  the  interviews  contain  recollections  of  more  or  less 
general  interest  outside  of  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  inter- 
viewer that  justify  their  preservation  and  publieation — par- 
tieularly  the  recollections  and  observations  of  Judge  Nourse. 
The  contents  of  the  interview  in  each  case  were  submitted  sub- 
sequently to  the  one  interviewed  and  his  amendments  or  additions 
incorporated.  The  interview  with  Judge  Nourse  was,  beeause 
of  his  defeetive  vision,  read  twiee  to  him  in  order  to  insure  the 
accuraey  of  his  original  statements  and  additions  or  amendments. 

The  interview  with  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  whieh  follows 
took  place  in  the  Savery  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  on  the  evening  of 
November  17,  1908.  General  Dodge  was  in  Des  Moines  in 
attendance  at  a meeting  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  The  writer  was 
indebted  to  the  eourtesy  of  Colonel  G.  W.  Crossley  of  Webster 
City  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  him  at  the  time  when  many 
counter  interests  attraeted  him.  Previous  eorrespondence  with 
Iiim  had  prepared  the  way,  however,  and  the  only  adverse  faet 
was  the  shortness  of  the  time. 

General  Dodge  frankly  confessed  to  difficulty  in  recalling  spe- 
cific facts  inquired  about  beeause,  as  he  himself  put  it,  he  was 
“a  youngster”  and  aeted  “as  a messenger  for  Judd,”  and  was 
completely  absorbed  “in  helping  him  in  his  moves  and  ma- 
neuvers.” Working  “like  a beaver,”  he  hardly  appreciated  the 
significance  of  the  crowding  events  about  him  or  took  partieular 
note  of  the  men  who  were,  or  who  were  reported  to  be,  con- 


^Ihid,  and  again  in  subsequent  articles  under  the  same  title  in  the  Annals  for 
October,  1907,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  186-220;  for  July,  1908,  Ihid,  pp.  444-466;  for  April, 
1909,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  45-64;  and  for  October,  1909,  Ibid,  pp.  186-228. 

See  also  “Republican  Presidential  Preliminaries  in  Iowa — 1859-1860”  in 
Annals  for  January,  1910,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  242-283;  and  “The  Republican  State 
Convention — Des  Moines,  January  18,  1860”  in  Annals  for  July-October,  1910, 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  401-446. 

In  another  series  dealing  with  the  notable  and  decisive  activities  of  the 
Germans  in  the  anti-slavery  propaganda  affecting  and  determining  the  course 
of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  and  of  the  northern  Free  states  in  the  preliminaries 
of  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1860  the  writer  has  displayed  more 
or  less  of  the  antecedent  developments  controlling  the  lowans  at  Chicago.  See 
especially  “The  Germans  of  Davenport  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860”  in 
Deutsch-Amerikanische  Geschichisblaetter  for  July,  1910,  Vol.  X,  pp.  156-163; 
also  “The  Germans  of  Iowa  and  the  ‘Two  Year’  Amendment  of  Massachusetts,” 
Ibid,  Jahrgang,  1913,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  202-308;  also  “The  Germans  of  Iowa  in 
the  Gubernatorial  Campaign  of  Iowa  in  1859,”  Ibid,  Jahrgang,  1914,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  451-623;  and  “The  Premises  and  Significance  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Letter  to 
Theodore  Canisius,”  Ibid,  Jahrgang,  1915,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  181-254. 
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trolling  or  directing  the  course  of  events.  Portions  of  the  inter- 
view do  not  bear  directly  upon  the  convention  at  Chicago^  but 
as  one  of  the  paragraphs  deals  with  what  was  one  of  the  not- 
able perplexities  of  President  Lincoln’s  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  liberated  slaves  during  the  early  progress  of  the  Civil  War^ 
and  the  other  to  a noteworthy  decision  of  President  Lincoln 
that  was  due  in  major  part  to  the  latter’s  visit  to  Council  Bluffs 
and  his  chance  meeting  with  the  young  surveyor  of  the  projected 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast,  both  are  included. 

Grenville  M.  Dodge  in  May,  1860,  was  already  a young  man 
whom  associates  were  beginning  to  watch  with  lively  expecta- 
tions of  a notable  career  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  At 
that  time  he  was  a civil  engineer  in  charge  of  the  initial  surveys 
for  the  then  much  mooted  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  not 
long  thereafter  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  government  of  President  Lincoln, 
raised  a company  of  infantry  at  Council  Bluffs  and  entered  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  captain.  His  rise  was  rapid  and  his 
achievements  under  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  were  so  bril- 
liant and  solid  as  to  win  for  him  the  stars  of  a major  general 
before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1866  he  was  elected  by  the 
Republican  party  to  the  Fortieth  Congress.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  declined  renomination  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession  and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  invest- 
ments and  interests  in  railroad  construction,  mainly  in  the  v/est- 
ern  and  southwestern  states.  He  became  one  of  the  influential 
leaders  in  financial  circles  in  Wall  Street  in  relation  to  railroads 
and  their  management.  In  1898  President  McKinley  appointed 
him  chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Conduct 
of  the  Military  Department,  particularly  in  care  of  the  soldiers 
in  camp  and  field  during  the  war  with  Spain,  concerning  which 
there  raged  a violent  and  bitter  controversy  both  in  official  and 
in  popular  circles.  Many  of  the  helpful  reforms  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  national  military  department  that  enabled  the 
United  States  to  cope  so  effectively  and  so  promptly  with  the 
immense  task  suddenly  put  upon  the  government  in  the  late 
war  with  Germany  resulted  from  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  General  Dodge’s  commission. 
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Somewhat  of  the  energy  and  influenee  of  Judge  Nourse  in 
1860  may  be  inferred  from  the  ensuing  extract  from  a letter  to 
the  writer  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Voris,  President  of  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  under  date  of  April  25,  1907, 
written  in  response  to  inquiries  as  to  his  recollections  of  the 
character  of  Iowa’s  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860 
and  their  participation  in  the  caucus,  or  committee,  referred  to 
by  Miss  Tarbell.  Mr.  Voris  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Indi- 
ana. He  says  relative  to  the  caucus  in  the  small  hours  of  Thurs- 
day morning: 

As  to  the  members  of  that  Com[mittee]  from  Iowa.  I regret  I can- 
not say  certainly.  I only  remember  that  a Mr.  Nourse  of  Des  Moines, 
and  of  “Williamson  and  Nourse,”  seemed  to  be  a ruling  spirit  in  the 
convention,  and  though  there  were  older  men  than  he,  it  is  likely  he 
was  one  of  that  Com[mittee]. 

Mr.  Nourse  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  convention.  He  was  known  then  as  one  of  the 
“coming  men’’  of  Iowa  and  a factor  to  be  reckoned  with  by  all 
those  concerned  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  state.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  to  the  office  of  attorney 
general  of  the  state  and  served  for  four  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
Later  lie  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District;  but 
lie  soon  resigned  and  thereafter  steadfastly  confined  himself  to 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

As  Judge  Nourse  recalled  the  exciting  moments  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  following  the  third  ballot  that  insured  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  nomination,  his  memories  of  the  scene  in  the  great 
Wigwam  became  so  stirring  that  his  emotions  aroused  him  from 
his  chair,  and  almost  blind  though  he  was  from  cataract  of  the 
eyes,  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  threw  out  his  arms  in  swinging  ges- 
tures in  reproduction  of  the  wild  gesticulation  and  vociferation 
of  the  lowans  joining  in  that  pandemonium.  In  the  rush  of  his 
recollections  he  dashed  about  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
in  which  we  were  in  demonstration  of  his  narrative.  His  aban- 
don proved  beyond  cavil  how  intense  and  overwhelming  must 
have  been  the  excitement  the  instant  the  friends  of  the  Com- 
moner of  Springfield  realized  the  certainty  of  their  triumph,  if 
nearly  a half  century  after  memories  of  the  scene  could  so 
arouse  and  carry  away  a cool  collected  lawyer  of  wide  and  varied 
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experience  in  court  and  public  forum.  Judge  Nourse’s  partial 
blindness  enhanced  the  effect  of  his  demonstration.  It  was  a 
sight  that  the  present  writer  will  not  soon  forget. 


I. 

NOTES  OF  A CONVERSATION  WITH  GENERAL  GREN- 
VILLE M.  DODGE,  SAVERY  HOUSE,  DES  MOINES, 
NOVEMBER  17,  1908 

“My  first  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln  came  about  as  a result 
of  my  business  interests  and  connection.  For  some  time  I had 
had  business  relations  with  Mr.  N.  P.  Judd  of  Illinois.  He  was, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  manager  in  the  campaign  before  the 
Chicago  convention.  He  was  an  attorney  for  the  Rock  Island 
railroad,  then  in  the  course  of  construction  across  Iowa,  and  a 
large  stockholder,  and  I believe  an  officer. 

“Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  interested  in  the  Rock  Island  railroad. 
He  had  acted  as  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  in  the  celebrated 
litigation  involving  the  right  of  the  company  to  build  the  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island.  In  consequence  of  the 
acquaintance  and  association  of  Judd  and  Lincoln  I had  been 
asked  to  look  after  some  of  their  land  interests  in  Council  Bluffs, 
which  I had  done  for  some  time.  These  facts  created  and,  of 
course,  increased  my  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
public  advancement. 

“My  going  to  Chicago  and  working  for  Lincoln’s  nomination 
was  the  result  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Judd  asking  me  to  do  so.  I 
was  an  admirer  of  Lincoln  and  did  not  need  much  urging,  but  it 
was  my  relations  with  Judd  that  made  me  go  and  work  like  a 
beaver  for  Lincoln  at  that  convention.  I was  only  a youngster  then 
of  course.*  I was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  older  political 
leaders  in  the  state.  I knew  Hoxie,^  Nourse  and  Kirkwood  and 
some  of  the  other  delegates  but  none  very  intimately.  I tried  to 
exert  what  influence  I had  of  course  in  bringing  our  delegation 
around  to  Lincoln  but  I was  in  a way  a messenger  for  Judd, 

^General  Dodge  was  twenty-nine  years  old. 

^Herbert  Hoxie  of  Des  Moines,  later  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  United 
States  marshal  for  Iowa.  After  the  war  he  became  extensively  interested  in 
railroad  construction.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886  he  was  virtually  in 
charge  of  the  Gould  system  of  railroads  in  the  Southwest.  See  Harper’s  Weekly, 
Dec.  4,  1886,  p.  784.  ' 
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helping  him  in  his  moves  and  maneuvers.  My  business  interests 
and  my  admiration  of  Lineoln  eombining,  I was  naturally  very 
enthusiastic  and  earnest  and  hopeful  of  the  final  outcome. 

“The  caucus  in  the  Tremont  House  the  night  before  the 
nomination  was  made  I recall  but  I cannot  remember  the  names 
of  the  men  who  were  there  except  Kirkwood.  The  others  you 
mention  (Gear/  Dunham^  Saunders)  were  doubtless  present  for 
they  were  influential  and  would  naturally  be  called  in  for  such  a 
conference.  As  I recollect  the  conference  was  first  called  by  some 
man  from  New  York.  The  opposition  to  Seward  wished  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  not  enough  second  choice  Lincoln  men 
among  the  delegates  from  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana  and  Iowa  to  secure  the  votes  of  those  states 
for  Lincoln  after  the  first  ballot.  Judd’s  plan  from  the  start  was 
to  unite  the  second  choice  men  in  the  doubtful  states  on  Lincoln. 
My  memory  is  too  vague  now  to  recall  names  or  faces  of  men 
from  the  other  states ; but  I do  recollect  late  or  rather  early  the 
next  morning  after  the  conference  had  come  to  an  agreement, 
going  to  Judd  and  talking  with  him  about  the  agreement  reached 
and  the  result  if  the  agreement  could  be  carried  out.  Judd  was 
especially  anxious  to  get  our  Iowa  delegates  to  go  solid  for 
Lincoln  after  the  first  ballot.  Our  being  neighbors  was  a fact 
that  he  urged  very  strongly.  But  our  Seward  men,  while  they 
wanted  to  nominate  a strong  man  and  were  willing  to  go  to  him 
when  it  was  evident  that  all  would  go  to  him,  voted  for  Seward 
up  to  the  last  or  third  ballot. 

“My  memory  of  men  and  events  back  in  those  days  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  ten  years  ago;  but  when  you  prod  it  by  calling 
my  attention  to  some  of  the  incidents  I can  recollect  many  of 
them.  One  fact  I realize.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  ordi- 
nary times  we  do  not  always  appreciate,  or  even  discern  the  im- 
portance or  significance  of  events  taking  place  about  us  and  in 
which  we  are  more  or  less  engaged.  In  1860  I felt  of  course 
much  of  the  keen  public  interest  in  the  discussion  of  political 
matters  and  yet  as  a young  man  I but  vaguely  sensed  the  vital 
import  of  the  events  that  I was  watching. 

®John  H.  Gear  of  Burlington,  aftenvard  (1877-1881)  Governor  of  Iowa  and 
Mr.  Clark  Dunham,  the  editor  of  The  Hawkeye  of  Burlington.  Mr.  Alvin 
Saunders,  later  mentioned  by  Judge  Nourse. 
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“I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Council  Bluffs  in  August,  1959. 
He  had  come  up  there  by  way  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Missouri 
River  to  look  after  an  interest  in  the  Riddle  tract,  he  had  bought 
from  Mr.  Judd.  I had  returned  with  my  party  from  a surveying 
trip  and  was  camped  in  a ravine  just  north  of  the  town,  and  had 
come  down  to  the  Pacific  House  to  get  a square  meal. 

“He  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  engineering  party,  and  sought 
me  out  at  the  hotel.  We  sat  down  on  a bench  on  the  porch  of 
the  Pacific  House  and  he  proceeded  to  find  out  all  about  the 
country  we  had  been  through,  and  all  about  our  railroad  surveys, 
the  character  of  the  country,  particularly  its  adaptability  to 
settlement,  its  topographical  features,  in  fact,  he  extracted  from 
me  the  information  I had  gathered  for  my  employers,  and 
virtually  shelled  my  woods  must  thoroughly. 

“There  are  no  accounts  of  his  speech*’  that  give  any  details  as  to 
what  he  said  except  perhaps  in  a very  vague  way.  He  dwelt 
largely  upon  the  slavery  question — the  great  subject  in  which 
we  folks  on  the  ‘Missouri  Slope’  were  then,  as  was  the  whole 
country,  much  interested.  Mr.  Lincoln  set  forth  his  views  of 
the  slavery  question  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
territory  just  across  the  Missouri  River.  The  settlement  of  the 
new  territories  interested  him  very  much  and  their  commercial 
development  was  much  in  his  mind.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  took  occasion  to  commend  the  advanced  stand  taken  by  Kirk- 
wood in  his  campaign  for  governor.  I went  with  Kirkwood  to 
some  of  the  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  where  he 
spoke.  Kirkwood  was  regarded  by  a good  many  as  pretty  strong 
on  the  slavery  question.  It  was  natural  that  Lincoln  should  say  a 
good  word  on  his  behalf. 

“Before  the  speech  I had  no  very  definite  ideas  about  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  that  speech  in  the  square  settled  the  matter.  He 
convinced  me  and  most  of  those  who  heard  him  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  and  that  he  knew  how  to  put  the 
issues  so  as  to  bring  out  the  strong  points  of  the  Republican 
position.  He  made  many  strong  friends  in  our  part  of  the  state 
at  that  time. 

«This  was  Lincoln’s  speech  made  on  the  public  square  in  Council  Bluffs  the 
same  day. 
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“Mr.  Lincoln  staid  with  Messrs.  Thomas  Officer  and  W.  H.  M. 
Pusey  while  in  the  town — they  had  formerly  lived  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

“Years  after  it  was  the  conversation  at  the  Pacific  House  that 
led  to  the  fixing  of  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Council  Bluffs.  In  1863  I was  stationed  at  Corinth,  Miss., 
with  my  command.  I had  just  previously  marched  up  the  Ten- 
nessee valley,  which  was  a very  rich  district  and  full  of  rebel 
supplies.  These  I had  destroyed.  One  of  the  results  was  that 
about  three  thousand  negroes  followed  me  back  to  Corinth  and 
were  on  my  hands.  They  w'ere  a great  problem.  They  had  to 
be  fed  and  kept  in  order.  My  soldiers,  or  many  of  them,  did 
not  take  very  kindly  to  the  idea  of  guarding,  feeding  and  earing 
for  ‘niggers.’  Tlie  ill  feeling  manifested  itself  in  serious  ways, 
tlie  white  guards  shot  darkies  out  foraging  and  tresspassing. 
What  to  do  with  them  I hardly  knew.  Finally  Chaplain  Alex- 
ander of  one  of  my  regiments — a very  able  man — came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  could  solve  my  negro  problem.  He  asked  to 
have  100  muskets  assigned  to  him  to  arm  a company  of  the  darkies 
to  guard  the  rest.  He  said  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  it  with 
a little  assistance.  My  ordnance  officer  refused  to  issue  arms 
and  ammunition  to  him  and  when  Alexander  came  back  to  me  and 
reported  tlie  situation  I reeeipted  for  the  arms  and  turned  them 
over  to  him,  not  thinking  much  about  the  matter  at  the  time  for 
I was  greatly  relieved  to  have  their  care  taken  off  my  hands. 
The  arming  of  those  negroes  produced  a stir.  Soon  the  Chicago 
papers  had  accounts  of  it.  The  discussion  of  what  to  do  with 
the  negroes  was  then  becoming  a live  coal  in  political  discussion. 
I soon  realized  that  I had  put  my  foot  in  it.  But  I eoncluded  that 
silence  was  the  better  part  of  w’isdom  and  said  nothing.  I 
knew  that  General  Grant  knew  what  I had  done  though  I had 
made  no  report ; and  so  long  as  he  did  not  make  trouble  I felt 
fairly  safe.  One  day  General  Grant  transmitted  an  order  from 
the  War  Department  directing  me  to  report  at  once  at  Washing- 
ton. I thought  my  time  was  up  and  my  head  was  going  off,  for 
I had  done  a very  serious  thing  absolutely  wuthout  orders. 

“The  event  was  not  so  fearful  as  I had  reason  to  fear. 
President  Lincoln  had  to  decide  upon  the  terminal  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  he  had  summoned  me  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my 
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first  hand  knowledge  of  the  region  and  the  probable  develop- 
ments. He  recalled  our  conversation  in  Council  Bluffs,  and  on 
the  report  I made  to  him  he  fixed  the  eastern  terminus  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Iowa  in  the  townships  that  Council  Bluffs  is 
located  in.  About  that  time  the  government  officers  were 
begining  to  look  favorably  upon  the  notion  of  arming  the  negroes 
and  I could  offer  some  practical  experience  that  was  beneficial. 
I was  thereupon  given  a general  commission  that  enabled  me  to 
organize  regiments  directly  and  appoint  the  officers  from  my 
command  which  were  duly  commissioned  at  Washington.  By 
this  means  I could  reward  my  line  officers  and  non-commissioned 
men.  At  first  they  did  not  look  upon  the  offers  or  chances 
favorably  but  as  the'  negroes  proved  that  they  could  fight  and 
under  good  training  and  discipline  would  make  good  soldiers, 
very  soon  my  soldiers  were  anxious  to  secure  commissions.  The 
First  Alabama  Colored  Regiment  was  thus  organized  by  me 
and  several  other  regiments.” 


II 

A DELEGATE’S  MEMORIES  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CON- 
VENTION OF  1860 

Ah  Interview  with  Hon.  Charles  C.  Nourse,  Des  Moines, 
April  26  and  May  12,  1907 

“My  memories  of  the  Convention  that  met  in  Chicago,  May 
16-18,  1860,  are  not  so  definite  as  you  probably  wish.  Never- 
theless, events  and  men  and  measures  that  concerned  us  in 
those  exciting  days  made  a vigorous  impression  on  my  mind.  I 
recall  much  in  those  days  a great  deal  more  clearly  than  I do 
happenings  of  ten  years  ago.  However,  I do  not  want  to  be 
held  too  strictly  to  account  for  details.  You  know  in  a few  days 
now  it  will  be  just  forty-eight  years  since  we  met  in  that  Wig- 
wam at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Lake  streets. 

“From  the  beginning  of  the  serious  discussion  of  candidacies 
in  1859,  I was  a Lincoln  man.  When  I went  to  Chicago  I felt 
strongly  that  two  things  had  to  be  accomplished  or  all  would  be 
in  vain  in  the  forthcoming  campaign.  The  first  essential  was  to 
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prevent  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Seward.  The  seeond 
thing  was  to  nominate  a man  whose  views  on  the  slavery  question 
w^ere  solid  and  elear-eut,  who  would  represent  and  attraet  those 
in  all  the  old  parties  who  strongly  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  aggressions  of  its  leaders,  and  whose  eharacter 
and  eareer  would  not  suggest  attacks  upon  the  property  rights 
of  the  southern  slave  owners.  The  selection  of  Lincoln  I be- 
lieved would  meet  the  second  condition  of  party  success. 

“My  objections  to  Seward  were  based  partly  upon  my  opinion 
of  the  New  York  statesman  and  his  character,  and  partly  upon 
my  knowledge  of  what  the  people  here  in  Iowa,  particularly  in 
the  soutliern  tiers  of  counties,  thought  of  him.  To  me.  Governor 
Seward  was  a dangerous  radical.  He  had  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated for  over  a decade  with  the  extreme  opponents  of  slavery, 
especially  with  the  Free  Soilers.  He  had  used  expressions  in 
his  speeches  that  seemed  to  us  then  to  indicate  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  abolition  or  emancipation.  Certainly  this  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  great  majority  of  the  Democrats  throughout  Iowa. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  associated  with  the  old  Cotton  Whigs 
of  New  York  to  sucli  a degree  as  to  make  him  objectionable  to 
those  Whigs  who  opposed  further  compromises  for  the  sake  of 
holding  the  southern  trade.  The  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  New  York  were  anxious  to  curry  fav^cr  with  the  southerners. 
They  wished  first  and  last  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
port  of  New  York  as  the  transshipping  point  or  center  of  the 
cotton  and  ocean  carrying  trade  for  the  Southern  States.  They 
wanted  further  to  enjoy  a monopoly  in  supplying  the  South  with 
manufactured  goods.  Back  of  Seward  stood  vast  commercial 
interests.  Their  leaders  counseled  against  firmness  in  opposing 
the  arrogant  demands  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  favored  compromising  and  conciliatory  measures.  We  had 
had  enough  of  compromises  that  made  the  southerners  more  and 
more  aggressive  and  domineering.  Another  fact  adverse  to 
Governor  Seward,  in  southern  Iowa  j^articularly,  was  his  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  ‘American’  or  Know  Nothing  party  that 
had  a very  considerable  representation  in  Iowa. 

“These  fears  of  Seward,  or  objections  to  his  candidacy  were 
not  a dreamer’s  notions.  They  had  been  forced  upon  me  as  early 
as  the  Pierce-Scott  campaign  in  1852  and  particularly  in  1856. 
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In  1852  I was  elected  county  prosecutor  of  Van  Buren  County 
as  a Whig.  In  1851  I was  renominated.  The  Free  Soilers  were 
numerous  enough  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  cause  the 
convention  to  put  a Free  Soiler  by  the  name  of  French  on  the 
ticket.  For  several  reasons  I was  strong  enough  to  win  on 
my  own  strength^  but  my  friends  soon  told  me  that  I could  not 
carry  the  Free  Soiler  along  with  me.  You  see  a great  number 
of  the  people  in  Davis  and  Van  Buren  counties  had  moved  into 
that  region  when  they  supposed  it  was  a part  of  Missouri.  In 
the  contest  over  the  boundary  the  decision  was  largely  in  our 
favor.  The  fact  that  those  southerners  were  in  Iowa  did  not, 
however,  reconstruct  their  notions  or  ways  of  thinking.  A Free 
Soiler  to  them  was  an  abolitionist,  an  equal  suffragist  who  pro- 
posed to  force  on  us  negro  equality  both  political  and  social.  I 
worked  manfully  on  behalf  of  French  but  I could  not  disabuse 
their  minds  and  I was  beaten.  It  was  my  defeat  that  induced 
my  friends  to  make  me  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1854,  as  a sort  of  compensation  or  ‘consolation  prize.’ 

“In  the  Fremont  campaign  in  1856  I canvassed  nearly  all  the 
southern  counties  of  the  state  for  the  State  Central  Committee, 
and  I knew,  or  thought  I knew  thoroughly  how  strong  the  anti- 
abolition and  anticompromise  sentiments  were  among  the 
voters.  By  that  time  the  old  Whig  party  had  disappeared  as  a 
national  party  organization.  But  we  had  large  numbers  of  them 
in  the  state.  Many,  if  not  most  of  them  were  opposed  to  any 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  Slave  States,  but  they  were  just 
as  much  opposed  to  its  extension.  Many  of  them  were  strongly 
proslavery  because  they  had  come  from  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  We  could  not  safely  or  sensibly  antagonize  them 
and  Seward’s  speeches  had  made  them  very  uneasy  and  sus- 
picious. Finally,  we  had  a large  Know  Nothing  element  in  our 
region — just  how  large  it  was  I cannot  say  now.  But  they 
made  a tremendous  noise  and  no  one  could  really  say  whether 
the  woods  were  full  of  them  or  not.  The  Bell-Everett  vote 
showed  that  they  were  not  a factor  to  be  ignored.  The  most  of 
them  became  Republicans  and  we  believed  that  if  not  antag- 
onized or  offended  nearly  all  of  them  would  come  to  us.  They 
made  us  lots  of  trouble  in  the  southern  sections.  To  all  this 
element  Seward  was  especially  distasteful  because  as  governor 
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of  New  York  he  had  pursued  a course  contrary  to  their  views 
on  Catholicism  and  the  school  question. 

“Such  objections  were  not  captious  or  fanciful  or  mere  make- 
believe.  If  we  were  to  unhorse  the  Democrats  at  Washington  we 
needed  every  ounce  of  strength  we  could  muster.  It  was  suicide 
to  take  any  serious  risks.  We  had  to  have  a candidate  that 
would  unite  all  factions  and  all  sections  of  the  Republicans  and 
attract  to  us  the  other  discordant  elements  that  were,  like  we 
were,  opposing  the  Democracy  and  draw  to  us  the  thousands 
of  Democrats  who  were  discontented  and  disgusted  with  the 
weakness  of  Buchanan’s  administration.  The  right  man  in  my 
judgment  was  the  man  who  had  worsted  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
1858. 

“Abraham  Lincoln  had  secured  my  admiration  and  firm  sup- 
port in  1858,  because  he  had  demonstrated  his  remarkable  in- 
sight into  the  significance  of  the  issues  then  disturbing  us.  His 
debates  with  Douglas  had  astonished  us  all  by  his  profound 
thought  and  preeminent  capacity  for  statesmanship.  He  was  no 
artful  dodger  and  he  was  no  demagogue;  he  met  the  issues 
squarely  and  convinced  the  entire  public  that  he  knew  and  was 
master  of  the  real  problem.  As  soon  as  the  lines  began  to  be 
drawn  and  the  date  of  the  convention  approached,  I became 
convinced  that  Lincoln  was  the  man  we  should  nominate.  Among 
the  politicians,  as  the  term  goes,  Seward  had  a large  following. 
But  Iowa  could  not  be  carried  easily  by  anybody  we  might 
nominate.  We  had  to  fight,  and  to  fight  hard,  to  secure  and  to 
maintain  control,  and  common  prudence  or  ‘good  politics’  if  you 
please,  as  well  as  moral  philosophy  required  that  we  nominate  a 
man  at  Chicago  who  would  carry  our  cause  and  the  party  through 
to  victory. 

“Seward  probably  had  the  largest  popular  following  in  Iowa 
at  the  time;  and  I think  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  convention 
that  met  in  Des  Moines  in  January,  1860.  But  we  were  prac- 
tical politicians  as  well  as  ardent  friends  of  the  various  candi- 
dates. We  were  chosen  five  months  before  the  National  Con- 
vention and  none  knew  what  might  happen.  Every  practical 
political  worker  knows  tliat  winds  and  tides  change  suddenly  and 
it  would  have  been  extremely  foolish  for  us  to  be  instructed 
then  for  anybody.  We  wanted  to  nominate  a man  that  would  win 
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and  we  divided  honorably  and  fought  hard  but  it  was  not  petty 
huckstering  that  controlled  our  conduct. 

“The  assertions  of  Professor  Hart  concerning  our  delegation 
has  no  justification.  The  fact  that  our  Seward  men  held  fast 
and  fought  from  start  to  finish  for  their  leader  shows  that  a good 
portion  of  us  were  not  wabblers  or  weak-kneed  brethren.  We 
original  Lincoln  men  had  to  contend  against  tremendous 
odds — Seward’s  popularity  and  the  money  and  hired  workers  of 
Thurlow  Weed,  the  great  manager  of  Seward’s  forces.  We 
would  call  Weed  a ‘boss’  nowadays.  There  were  some,  perhaps, 
in  our  delegation — but  I recall  none — as  there  were  doubtless  in 
every  delegation,  who  considered  the  probabilities  of  personal 
advancement  being  an  incidental  result  of  the  success  of  their 
own  candidate — but  it  is  unjust  to  Iowa’s  delegation  to  class  us, 
as  Professor  Hart  does,  in  his  Life  of  Chase  among  corruption- 
ists. Even  if  he  means  only  office  broking,  cabinet  appointments, 
or  the  like,  he  implies  petty  sordidness  on  our  part;  and  honor- 
able men  do  not  rest  easily  under  the  implications  of  his  state- 
ment. 

“The  correspondent  of  Chase  on  whom  Professor  Hart  de- 
pends was  without  warrant,  in  my  judgment,  for  his  assertion  re- 
specting the  delegates  from  Lee  county.  Dr.  Walker  and  Senator 
Rankin  were  both  men  of  great  ability  and  solid  character  with  a 
fine  sense  of  honor  regarding  public  matters.  Neither  pettiness 
nor  desire  for  private  gain  were  moving  motives  with  either.  Any 
one  who  knows  the  A B C’s  of  politics  knows  that  in  the  last 
struggle  of  the  various  factions  and  sections  for  the  chief  prizes 
of  a convention  that  various  sorts  of  combinations  or  ‘trading,’  if 
you  please  so  to  call  it,  result,  but  there  is  nothing  essentially 
questionable  about  such  proceedings.  They  are  inevitable  and, 
while  now  and  then  the  result  of  petty  trading  and  corrupt  ex- 
change, are  not  usually  reprehensible. 

“Colonel  Voris,  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  gives  me  undeserved 
credit  in  saying  that  I was  the  leading  spirit  among  the  Lincoln 
men  of  the  Iowa  delegation.  I was  young  and  active  and  I worked 
like  a Trojan  and  no  doubt  I helped  somewhat.  But  the  real 
leader  of  the  Lincoln  men  was  Colonel  Alvin  Saunders,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant.  He  was  one  of  our  big  men  in  Iowa  in  those  days,  a 
forceful,  clear-headed  and  efficient  worker.  He  had  managed  the 
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two  campaigns  of  his  fellow  townsman,  James  Harlan,  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  with  rare  discretion  and  marked  suecess. 
He  w^as  widely  acquainted  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentueky  and 
other  states.  He  was,  in  faet,  a whole  team  by  himself.  An- 
other man  who  probably  exereised  as  miieli  influenee  as  Saunders 
on  behalf  of  Illinois’s  candidate  was  Governor  Samuel  J.  Kirk- 
wood. He  was  not  a delegate,  however.  He  had  already  won 
distinction  by  his  course  as  governor.  He  was  a great  leader,  a 
keen  eyed  statesman,  and  an  adroit  politician.  He  was  exten- 
sively acquainted  in  Ohio  where  he  had  a state  wide  reputation 
before  eoming  to  Iowa.  Saunders  and  Kirkwood  probably  did 
more  than  any  others  to  bring  the  Iowa  eontingent  around  to 
Lincoln.^ 

“Miss  TarbelTs  statement  I think  is  true,  but  I cannot  say 
positively  who  represented  low^a  in  that  eommittee  of  twelve  to 
which  she  refers.  Saunders  and  I slept  in  the  same  room  at  the 
Tremont  Hotel  wdiere  Illinois  and  Iowa  had  their  headquarters. 
Early  in  the  evening  of  the  night  before  the  nomination  was  to 
be  made  I had  gone  up  to  get  some  rest.  I was  fagged  by  the 
long  strain  of  the  day.  The  outlook  for  Lincoln  was  gloomy 
indeed;  I reeall  Saunders  eoming  in.  He  w^as  depressed  and 
dubious  about  our  chances  of  overcoming  the  New^  Yorkers. 
Kirkwood  eame  in  later.  He  was  nervous  and  very  uneasy  and 
glum.  I remember  a peeuliar  sound  he  made  that  was  eharacter- 
istie  of  him  whenever  he  w'as  worried  over  anything — a clucking 
or  sucking  sound  as  he  fidgeted  about.  Both  of  them  soon  went 
out  and  I went  to  sleep.  After  midnight  Saunders  came  in  and 
in  some  exeitement  wakened  me.  He  said  that  he,  or  Kirkwood, 
or  both,  had  just  come  from  a caucus  or  committee  of  various 
states  and  that  all  present  had  decided  to  throw  their  votes  and 
influence  for  Lincoln  after  the  first  ballot.  He  was  jubilant  at 
the  outlook.  I cannot  assert  definitely,  but  I feel  certain  that  he 
or  Kirkw’ood  or  both  had  been  in  attendanee  at  a meeting  that 

■'ll!  a letter  to  me  dated  at  Des  Moines,  August  29,  1906,  Judge  Nourse  says: 

“We  had  originally,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  eight  men  in  the  delegation 
earnestly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  nomination.  The  most  active  of  them  were 
James  F.  Wilson  of  Fairfield,  Alvin  Saunders  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Thomas 
Seeley  of  Guthrie  [county],  and  myself;  the  others  I am  not  sure  of.” 

James  F.  Wilson  later  became  a representative  in  Congress  and  a national 
senator  from  Iowa,  becoming  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  both  bodies.  Alvin 
Saunders  was  appointed  the  last  governor  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska;  later 
he  became  a national  senator  from  the  state  of  Nebraska.  Thomas  Seeley  had 
been  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1857  that  drafted  the 
present  constitution  of  Iowa. 
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practically  decided  Lineoln’s  fate.  I mean  by  this,  of  course, 
that  none  of  us  before  that  agreement  were  certain  that  we  eould 
swing  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  into  line  and  insure  Seward’s 
defeat,  whieh  we  deemed  necessary  to  party  suceess  in  the  fall. 

“W.  M.  Stone’s  seeonding  Lincoln’s  nomination  ‘on  behalf  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Iowa  delegation  was  a ease  of  undue  excite- 
ment. The  minutes  are  eorrect;*  he  made  the  declaration,  but  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so.  All  of  us  were  astounded  at  his  perform- 
ance and  laughed  at  his  being  carried  off  his  feet.  Stone  was 
not  an  original  Lineoln  man.  He  was  for  McLean  or  Chase  as 
I recall.  His  vote  on  the  first  ballot  was  cast  for  one  or  the 
other  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  delegates  before  we 
went  into  the  convention.  But  Stone  was  a man  who  was  bound 
to  distinguish  himself  some  way  or  other.  He  supposed  that  his 
candidate  would  win  of  course,  but  when  the  deavening  roar  fol- 
lowed Judd’s  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln — you  know  the 
Lincoln  managers  had  packed  the  Wigwam  while  the  Seward 
shouters  were  paradidng  outside — Stone  was  carried  off  his  feet. 
He  thought  he  saw  his  chanee  and  jumped  up  and  proelaimed 
Iowa  for  Lincoln.  The  vote,  however,  showed  that  he  was  off; 
his  own  vote  ineluded. 

“The  summary,  or  poll  of  the  delegation  in  the  St.  Charles 
City  Intelligencer  [May  24,  18603,  is  incorreet.”  There  were 

^The  above  refers  to  the  following  minute  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion on  Thursday  morning  after  some  fourteen  different  delegates  had  either 
nominated  or  seconded  the  nomination  of  different  candidates,  mostly  either 
Seward  or  Lincoln:  “Mr.  Stone,  of  Iowa,  Mr.  President,  I rise  in  the  name 

of  two-thirds  of  the  delegation  of  Iowa  to  second  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  [Great  Applause.]”  See  Chas.  W.  Johnson’s  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Three  Republican  National  Conventions,  p.  149. 

®In  its  account  of  the  Chicago  Convention  The  St.  Charles  City  Intelligencer 
of  St.  Charles  City,  in  Floyd  County,  contained.  May  24,  1860,  the  following: 

“The  Iowa  delegation  had  their  headquarters  at  the  Tremont  House.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  convention  they  organized  by  appointing  W.  Penn  Clarke 
chairman  and  took  a ballot  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  thej^  stood  in  reference  to  the  different  presidential  candidates.  The  result 


was  as  follows: 

“Whole  number  of  ballots 27 

Lincoln  had 8 

Seward  7 

Bates  j 4 

Cameron  '. 4 

McLean  3 

Chase  1” 


On  the  first  ballot  in  tbe  convention  the  delegation  gave  two  votes  to  Seward, 
two  votes  to  Lincoln,  and  one  each  to  Bates,  Cameron,  Chase  and  McLean.  The 
division  of  the  delegates  from  Iowa  was  eight  each  for  Seward  and  Lincoln  and 
four  each  for  the  other  candidates  named.  (See  Johnson’s  Proceedings,  p.  149.) 
Both  the  contemporary  and  the  latter-day  statements  of  the  vote  of  the  delegation 
from  Iowa  have  been  curiously  misrepresented  or  incorrectly  reported.  Professor 
Hart  in  his  Life  of  Chase  states  that  the  Ohioan  received  no  votes  from  Iowa, 
(see  p.  190.)  lowans  voted  for  Chase  on  all  three  ballots,  William  B.  Allison  of 
Dubuque  and  Judge  William  Smythe  of  Cedar  Rapids  being  among  the  number. 
Judge  Smythe  “died  in  the  ditch”  with  Chase.  (For  the  ballots,  see  Johnson’s 
Proceedings,  pp.  149,  152,  153.) 
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nine  Seward  men  on  the  delegation.  I remember  very  distinctly 
the  heated  discussions  we  had  when  we  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
counted.  It  took  four  delegates  to  make  one  vote  and  we  w^ould 
not  announce  less  than  one-half  a vote.  Mr.  R.  L.  B.  Clarke,  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  an  ardent  Seward  man,  was  among  us  by  proxy 
apparently  because  his  name,  you  say,  does  not  appear  among  the 
regular  delegates.  He  insisted  stoutly  upon  having  his  vote  for 
Seward  added  and  there  was  a hot  debate  when  we  refused.  He 
got  so  angry  that  I flippantly  said  that  if  he  did  not  look  out  he 
would  make  us  tliink  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  new  lunatic 
asylum  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  that  was  just  then  a subject  of  hot 
political  discussion. 

“The  Sew'ard  men  were  very  confident  of  winning  when  we 
went  into  convention  and  they  held  fast  to  the  end.  Henry 
O’Connor  of  Muscatine,  one  of  my  successors  as  attorney  general, 
in  a ratification  meeting  afterwards  at  Muscatine,  said  there  were 
two  classes  of  men  who  voted  for  the  New^  Yorker,  ‘plain’  Seward 
and  ‘fool’  Seward  men,  the  latter  voting  for  their  candidate 
through  thick  and  thin  regardless  of  prospects  and  he,  O’Connor, 
belonged  to  tlie  latter  class. 

“We  delegates  from  Iowa  were  a noisy  and  contentious  set. 
We  w’ere  all  young  and  full  of  ginger  and  fight.  We  were  di- 
vided so  badly  that  our  deliberations  w^ere  not  always  the  most 
dignified.  The  odd  Seward  vote  not  being  counted  put  a wire 
edge  on  the  tempers  of  the  Seward  men.  In  the  convention  we 
sat  next  to  the  New’  Jersey  delegation.  The  contrast  betw^een  us 
was  marked.  We  were  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm  and  perhaps 
not  very  considerate  of  each  other’s  feelings  or  opinions.  The 
Jerseyites  w’ere  extremely  dignified  and  proper  in  their  conduct. 
From  their  solemn  looking  clothes  and  polite  behavior,  one  to 
another,  w’e  would  think  they  w’ere  all  college  professors  or 
preachers.  They  seemed  always  to  bow’  to  each  other  in  a most 
deferential  manner  whenever  one  spoke  to  another.  When  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  w’e  Lincoln  men  let  loose  such  a series  of  w’ar 
whoops  and  indulged  in  such  fantastic  antics  that  one  of  the 
.Jersey  delegates  came  up  to  me  in  one  of  my  gyrations  and  very 
cautiously  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  soberly,  ‘Why 
are  you  so  excited.^  What  is  the  need  of  so  much  feeling?’  ‘Why,’ 
I said,  letting  forth  another  shout,  ‘w’e  have  nominated  the  best 
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man  in  the  country  for  president  and  beaten  that  New  York 
crowd  of  wire  pullers.  Why  shouldn’t  we  shout  We  came  from 
Iowa  where  we.  were  suckled  by  prairie  wolves  ! Whoop !’  and 
oif  again  I went  into  a series  of  ear-splitting  performances.  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  before  or  since. 

“One  of  the  comical  results  of  the  convention  was  the  cost  of 
the  ‘Iowa  Headquarters’  to  the  chairman  of  the  delegation, 
William  Penn  Clarke.  Clarke  felt  very  much  elated  at  his  selec- 
tion as  chairman.  I have  forgotten  whether  we  had  concluded  to 
choose  him  here  in  Des  Moines  or  not.  Any  way,  Clarke  felt  that 
he  was  certain  of  being  so  designated  and  he  was  also  sure  that 
it  would  promote  his  political  ambitions  which  were  robust  at 
that  time — he  had  been,  you  know,  a strong  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  against  Grimes  in  1858 — and  he  wanted  to 
make  the  most  of  his  honor.  So  he  went  to  Chicago  several  days 
ahead  of  time  and  rented  a good  sized  room  and  had  it  labeled 
‘Iowa  Headquarters.’  We  had  no  candidate  to  promote  and  no 
axes  to  grind  and  there  was  no  particular  need  for  so  much  show, 
but  it  gave  us  some  prominence  perhaps.  The  result  to  Clarke 
was  hard  on  his  pocketbook.  There  were  a few  on  our  delega- 
tion who  liked  wines  and  Kentucky  Bourbon  more  than  was  good 
for  them  and  at  the  convention  such  gay  lords  had  plenty  of  en- 
couragement to  indulge  their  fondness  for  spirits.  Clarke  him- 
self was  not  much  given  to  such  diversion,  if  at  all.  Those  who 
were  so  addicted  ordered  such  liquors  as  they  desired  and  had 
the  costs  charged  to  the  ‘Iowa  Headquarters.’  The  subjects 
under  discussion  at  the  conclaves  of  those  partizans — the  fates 
of  candidates  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  were  too  important 
and  pressing,  you  know,  to  permit  those  stern  patriots  to  think 
of  such  prosy  matters  as  immediate  payment  of  the  price.  In  the 
furious  excitement  just  preceding  and  following  the  nomination 
they  totally  forgot  that  they  had  ordered  or  were  ordering  all 
sorts  of  high  priced  liquors.  After  the  convention  was  over,  and 
the  delegates  had  dispersed,  the  bill  was  presented  to  Clarke.  It 
took  his  breath,  but  he  had  to  pay  it  and  he  realized  as  never 
before  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  fame  among  politicians. 

“Another  interesting  reminiscence  of  Clarke’s  part  in  the  con- 
vention comes  to  me.  He  had  a slight  impediment  in  his  speech 
that  became  serious  whenever  he  got  excited.  His  office  of 
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chairman  made  him  the  spokesman  of  the  delegation,  who  should 
announce  Iowa’s  vote  on  the  roll  call.  When  our  turn  came  on 
the  first  ballot  Clarke  arose.  The  excitement  was  intense.  Iowa’s 
vote,  while  known  to  be  divided,  was  of  consequence  to  the  two 
leaders,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  and  all  wxre  eager  to  hear  our 
decision.  Clarke  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  and  couldn’t  say  a 
word.  There  he  stood  painfully  helpless  in  a vain  stammer  or 
stutter.  We  saw  that  he  couldn’t  make  it,  and  some  one  jumped 
up  to  relieve  him  and  the  situation  by  announcing  the  vote  of 
Iowa  for  liim. 

“Among  the  influential  considerations  in  making  many  of  us 
fight  Seward  so  hard  at  Chicago  was  the  feeling  that  the  forces 
of  ‘commercialism’  and  corrupt  political  rule  would  triumph  by  his 
election.  The  New  York  men  ‘talked  big’  about  the  need  of 
money  in  the  approacliing  election  and  tlie  sources  they  would 
control  and  tap.  It  was  notorious  at  that  time  that  Weed  manip- 
ulated the  Albany  legislature  to  secure  New  York  City  franchises 
for  coteries  or  cliques  of  his  personal  and  political  friends.  He 
M as  regarded  as  the  most  potent  political  manager  in  the  country. 
Tlie  forces  he  controlled  and  M'orked  through  and  with  were 
M'hat  today  M'e  should  unreservedly  call  the  ‘machine’  elements. 
Such  certainly  M'as  the  horde  of  Sev’ard  shouters  and  Markers  led 
by  the  prize  figliter  Tom  Hyer.  One  of  the  NeM'  Yorkers  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  ‘It  is  absurd  for  you  M'esterners  to  M^ant  to 
nominate  an  Illinois  man  or  any  other  man  than  Sev^ard.  No 
man  can  carry  Pennsylvania  or  Indiana  unless  he  and  his  back- 
ers have  plenty  of  the  sinev’s  of  vnr.’  I asked,  ‘What  do  you 
mean.^’  ‘I  mean  money,  of  course,’  he  rejoined.  ‘Just  so,’  I 
retorted,  ‘and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  vdiy  M'e  from  loM^a  and 
the  West  are  afraid  of  you  and  are  fighting  you.  You  and  your 
kind  think  you  can  purchase  the  election  as  you  buy  stocks.  But 
you  can’t  buy  lova.  We  need  a little  money  for  ordinary  cam- 
paign expenses  but  not  to  buy  votes.  With  such  methods  as 
you  felloM's  pursue  at  Albany  endorsed  at  the  polls  and  you 
Mill  drain  the  national  treasury  dry.  No,  Sir!  Mr.  SeM’^ard  must 
not  be  nominated.  Not  because  M'e  think  he  is  personally  bad  or 
M-ants  to  do  anything  unrighteous,  but  because  he  could  not  con- 
trol the  forces  that  are  back  of  him  and  that  M'ould  wmrk  through 
him.’  This  fact  of  his  bad  company  and  his  radical  and  reckless 
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statements  were  the  great  causes  of  the  general  opposition  to  him. 

“Seward’s  defeat  was  taken  with  very  bad  grace  by  many  of 
his  eastern  champions.  Some  exhibitions  are  worth  mentioning. 
A large  number  came  west  with  us  as  far  as  Davenport  to  see  the 
wonderful  prairies  of  Illinois  and  the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi. 
At  most  of  the  stations  where  stops  of  ten  minutes  or  so  would 
be  made  some  of  the  big  guns  from  New  York  or  elsewhere 
would  be  called  out  for  a rear  platform  speech.  Several  of  the 
New  Yorkers  referred  deprecatingly  to  the  nominee,  apologizing 
for  having  a ‘rail  splitter’  for  the  party’s  standard  bearer — a man 
without  the  culture  or  experience  and  trained  ability  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Auburn,  etc.,  and  of  similar  strain.  My  blood  boiled 
but  I said  nothing  in  the  way  of  retort  until  we  reached  Daven- 
port and  then  I concluded  I couldn’t  hold  in  any  longer.  Some  of 
those  inconsiderate  and  ill  advised  gentlemen  needed  a little 
disciplining  and  I let  them  have  it  straight  and  hot.  ‘Why,’  I 
exclaimed,  ‘such  deprecation  of  the  Commoner  of  Springfield  and 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  West!  We  of  the  West  were  born  of  women 
as  were  you  of  the  East.  We  are  sons  of  your  fathers  and  of 
your  bone  and  flesh.  We  have  all  the  traditions  that  you  have  and 
more.  We  have  been  reared  in  the  free  fresh  air  of  the  prairies, 
redolent  with  sweet  odors  of  wild  flowers.  We  love  liberty  and 
will  fight  for  our  rights  if  need  be.  We  have  youth  and  vigor  and 
are  conquering  a vast  empire.  Abraham  Lincoln  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a profound  thinker.  He  is  a powerful  advocate  of  the 
cause  our  party  represents.  The  convention  has  passed  by  the 
learned  men  and  older  leaders  of  the  East  and  has  chosen  for  its 
leader  the  great  giant  of  Illinois.  He  is  worthy  of  your  respect 
and  he  will  prove  himself  the  greatest  among  all  of  us  and  you 
will  yet  concede  it.’^“ 

“The  tremendous  applause  that  greeted  my  rejoinder  indicated 
that  I had  struck  a responsive  chord.” 

i°The  episode  referred  to  by  Judge  Nourse  was  probably  an  incident  of  the 
excursion  of  various  eastern  delegates  to  the  convention  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
made  as  a result  of  the  official  invitations  of  the  managements  of  the  Chicago  & 
Galena  and  of  the  Chicago  & Rock  Island  railroad  companies  to  participate  in 
the  excursion  as  their  guests.  (See  Johnson’s  Proceedings,  p.  167.)  Among 
those  who  came  to  Iowa  was  no  less  an  one  than  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed.  His 
biographer  informs  us  that  efforts  to  get  him  to  make  a speech  to  the  convention 
after  the  defeat  of  Governor  Seward  were  unavailing  because  “Mr.  Weed  was 
already  preparing  to  leave  Chicago  for  the  Prairies  of  Iowa,”  (Barnes’  Life, 
Vol.  II,  p.  267.)  Mr.  Weed  came  to  Iowa  City  where  he  stopped  iu  connection  with 
some  private  business  matters,  according  to  information  given  the  writer  by  one 
of  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines,  who  happened  to  be  in  that  city  at  the  time  and 
met  him  at  the  hotel  at  which  he  staid. 
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III 

CHARLES  C.  NOURSE  TO  SENATOR  JAMES  HARLAN 

In  the  way  of  striking  confirmation  of  the  general  accuracy 
of  Judge  Nourse’s  recollections  of  the  general  considerations 
that  coerced  the  judgments  of  the  delegates  of  Iowa  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention  in  1800  there  is  reproduced  a portion  of  a letter 
he  wrote  to  Senator  James  Harlan,  Iowa’s  senior  senator  at 
Washington,  dated  at  Des  Moines,  June  G,  1860.  Senator  Har- 
lan expected,  and  in  general  deemed  expedient,  and  as  a strong 
ojiponent  of  slavery  desired  the  nomination  of  Governor  Seward. 
Judge  Nourse  was  a staunch  supporter  of  Senator  Harlan’s  and 
was  writing  him  in  explanation  of  his  own  course  and  that  of 
others  of  the  delegation  at  Chicago.  The  original  letter  is  in 
the  James  Harlan  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  whom  the  interviewer  is  indebted  for  per- 
mission to  use. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  6,  1860 
***** 

“The  nomination  of  Lincoln  gives  us  great  strength  in  this 
Congressional  District.  I voted  for  Lincoln  at  Chicago  on  every 
ballot.  By  his  nomination  and  the  platform  adopted  we  get  rid 
of  any  issues  in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ‘No  more  Slave  State’  Doctrine. 
Tliese  questions  about  wdiich  republicans  are  not  agreed,  and 
about  which  there  is  not  now  and  probably  will  not  be  any 
practical  issue  before  the  country,  have  been  continually  thrust 
into  tlie  canvass  by  Democratic  stumpers.  They  were  the  whole 
staple  of  Dodge’s  tirade  and  with  John  Brown  and  Helper’s  Im- 
pending Crisis  would  have  driven  all  old-line-Whigs  and  Fillmore 
men  from  us  if  Seward  had  been  nominated.  It  is  a fact  that  we 
cannot  ignore  that  Clay,  Fillmore  and  other  Whigs  did  sustain 
tlie  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  did  oppose  any  effort  to  disturb 
Slavery  in  the  District  and  never  gave  any  countenance  to  the 
unqualified  doctrine  of  “no  more  slave  states.’  With  Seward’s 
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nomination  we  could  not  have  held  the  same  position  as  now.  The 
question  of  Negro  suffrage  is  another  of  the  catch  questions 
which  would  have  been  thrust  into  the  campaign  to  our  prejudice 
in  case  of  Seward’s  nomination.  We  would  also  have  lost  much, 
if  not  all  the  capital  we  have  in  this  campaign  in  the  extravagance 
and  corruption  of  the  Administration,  had  Seward  been  our  candi- 
date. However  honest  and  pure  Seward  may  be,  he  is  not  a 
political  economist  and  there  is  a general  distrust  in  the  North- 
west of  that  class  of  N.  Y.  politicians  into  whose  hands  Seward, 
in  case  of  his  election,  would  in  his  magnanimity  to  his  friends, 
have  placed  our  P.  O.  and  custom  houses. 

“These  are  the  reasons,  I think,  which  influenced  the  majority 
of  our  delegation  to  vote  against  Seward.” 


CADETS  OF  TEMPERANCE 

We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  a charter  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  youth  of  this  place,  for  a Section  of  the  juvenile 
branch  of  the  great  Temperance  family,  known  as  the  Cadets 
of  Temperance.  The  Cadets  of  Temperance  embrace  boys  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  hold  to  the  same  sentiments 
and  observances  as  the  Sons.  Every  boy,  whose  parents  or 
guardian  will  consent,  should  become  a Cadet.  Aside  from  the 
important  fact  that  it  will  throw'  that  most  fearful  of  vices, 
intemperance,  and  elevate  his  nature  and  purify  his  heart  by  the 
noblest  and  most  exalted  moral  teachings  and  influences,  it  wflll 
be  a great  advantage  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  Each 
Section  of  Cadets  elects  a Minister  of  Affairs,  from  among  the 
Sons,  who  assists  in  conducting  affairs  and  preserving  order. 
The  Section  will  be  organized  next  week,  and  is  to  be  called,  we 
learn,  Hawkeye  Section,  No.  3,  of  Iowa. — Bloomington  Iowa 
Democratic  Enquirer,  Jan.  27,  1819.  (In  the  newspaper  col- 
lection of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa.) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


A NOTABLE  BEQUEST 

In  harmony  with  the  counsel  and  conduct  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life,  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  provided  in 
his  Mill,  executed  February  9,  1911,  the  following  bequest: 

* * * * * 

THIRD.  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa, 
of  which  E.  R.  Harlan  is  at  ])resent  the  Curator,  my  Army  and  Civil 
Commissions  and  Diplomas  and  my  Army  Records,  Maps,  Photograj^hs 
and  Reports  and  letters  of  Historical  interest;  also  all  my  records. 
Reports,  Maps,  Plans,  Letters,  Letter-books  relating  to  my  profession 
as  Civil  Engineer  and  especially  those  relating  to  the  surveys  and 
explorations  of  the  two  over-land  routes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Texas-Pacific  both  of  which  are  of  historical  interest;  also 
one  of  the  seven  typewritten  volumes  of  the  compiled  and  complete 
records  of  my  life.  If  the  said  Historical  Department  shall  determine 
that  the  above  described  documents  and  records  supply  data  for  a 
publication  of  public  interest  or  utility  and  shall  arrange  for  such  a 
publication  in  such  a manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  my  Executors 
and  Trustees,  hereinafter  named,  then  in  that  event,  I authorize  my 
said  Executors  and  Trustees  to  contribute  out  of  my  estate  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  preparing  and  publishing  the  same,  under  the 
ausjnces  of  the  said  Department,  a sum  not  exceeding  Five  Thousand 
Dollars,  and  my  Trustees  and  Executors  are  also  entitled  to  ap- 
propriate out  of  my  estate  such  sum  as  their  judgment  would  approve 
for  any  suitable  monument  or  memorial  to  me. 

FOURTH.  My  painting  as  Grand-Marshal  of  the  Grant  Monument 
Inaugural  Parade,  tv'elve  feet  by  nine  feet  in  size,  painted  by  Whipple 
of  New  York,  I donate  to  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  City, 
of  M’hich  I am  an  Honorary  member. 

***** 

Some  months  prior  to  the  death  of  General  Dodge  the  Curator 
of  the  Historical  Department  requested  that  he  present  to  our 
collections  the  painting  named  in  paragraph  four.  It  was  sent 
but  M'ith  it  came  a letter  from  General  Dodge  explaining  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Union  League  Club.  The  club  has  declined 
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the  bequest  so  that  our  collections  become  the  final  repository 
for  this  great  memorial  canvas. 

Upon  his  last  visit  to  the  Historical  Department  General 
Dodge  was  shown  the  apartment  in  which  we  proposed  to  as- 
semble his  materials  as  a Grenville  M.  Dodge  memorial.  The 
architectural  features  were  discussed  and  their  preparation  left 
with  the  approval  of  General  Dodge  to  his  friend^  the  eminent 
architect^  Emanuel  L.  Masqueray.  The  proposed  method  of 
treating  the  vast  manuscript  collections  and  the  publication 
features  were  broadly  canvassed.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
General  Dodge  our  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  plan  of  the 
Curator  for  the  memorial  room  and  the  policy  of  publication, 
and  appointed  as  a committee  thereon  Judge  Horace  E.  Deemer 
and  the  Curator. 

The  death  of  General  Dodge  occurred  on  January  3,  1916, 
that  of  Judge  Deemer  on  February  26,  1917,  and  of  Mr.  Mas- 
queray on  May  26,  1917.  The  general  outlines  for  both  the 
structural  and  literary  features  of  the  memorial  were  rapidly 
taking  shape  when  the  loss  of  these  two  advisers  came.  But  when 
the  whole  country  turned  its  attention  to  the  war  our  own 
department  awaited  more  settled  conditions  to  take  up  and  com- 
plete its  work  on  the  memorial  of  General  Dodge.  Recently 
we  have  received  the  final  portions  of  the  great  collection.  More 
than  a million  items  of  written  and  printed  matter  not  only 
bearing  upon,  but  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  western 
industrial,  political  and  military  subjects  of  greatest  importance 
are  now  assembled.  Plans  for  their  final  repository  and  use  will 
be  ready  to  be  announced  in  the  Annals  in  an  early  issue,  and 
their  completion  will,  we  believe,  be  in  full  compliance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  great  bequest  of  General  Dodge. 


BLACKSTONE  ON  PRESERVING  HISTORICAL 
MATERIALS 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  Vol.  II  of  “Law  Tracts.”  published 
at  “Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  M.  DCC.  LXII.”  nresenting 
“the  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  other 
Authentic  Instruments:  to  which  is  prefixed  An  Introductory 
Discourse,  containing  The  History  of  the  Charters,”  explains  how 
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the  original  parchment  manuscrijDt  of  the  charters  happened  to 
remain  in  existence  in  his  time.  His  works  are  no  more  pertinent 
to  the  history  and  the  principles  of  English  common  law  than  are 
these  words  commendatory  of  the  traits  of  such  as  Charles 
Aldrich,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  and  promotion  of  Iowa 
historical  collections  in  our  own  institution.  Blackstone  says : 

New  as  this  account  may  appear  and  un- 
noticed by  all  our  hiftorians,  except  very  im- 
perfectly by  Tyrrel,  it  is  however  inconteft- 
ably  confirmed  by  the  original  charter  itfelf 
now  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford; from  which  the  following  copy  is  ve- 
ry carefully  and  exactly  printed.  This  char- 
ter is  in  breadth  feventeen  inches,  and  in 
length  (including  the  fold  for  the  label) 
twenty  three.  It  has  the  following  endorfe- 
ment  on  it  in  a cotemporary  hand,  Magna 
Carta  Caps,  xiiij  de  Lane.  te.  which  feems  to 
have  been  a mark  denoting  the  capfule  or 
drawer,  wherein  it  was  depofited  at  the  ab- 
bey of  Gloucefter,  to  which  religious  houfe 
it  is  thought  to  have  once  belonged.  In  a 
fomewhat  later  but  very  antient  hand  it  is  alfo 
thus  endorfed.  Carta  H.  regis  de  Ubertatibus 
magne  carte  II.  reg.  avi  noftri.  Regiftratur 

ir at.  There  ftill  remain  affixed  to 

it  by  parchment  labels  the  feals  of  Gualo  the 
legate  and  William  Marefcall  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  former  in  white  wax,  the  latter 
in  green;  both  which  are  exhibited  with 
their  feveral  imperfections  in  the  plate, 
page  71. 

This  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity 
was  bequeathed  (among  others)  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  by  the  late  reve- 
rend Richard  Furney,  M.  A.  arch- 
deacon of  Surry.  And  it  were  much 
to  be  wifhed  that  all  gentlemen,  who 
are  poffeffed  of  fimilar  curiofities, 
would  follow  fo  laudable  an  example, 
by  placing  them  in  fome  public  repofi- 
tary.  The  collecting  and  hoarding  of 
antiquities,  which,  when  confined  to 
private  amufement  and  felf-fatisfaction 
only,  are  too  juftly  the  object  of  ridi- 
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cule,  would  then  be  of  fingular  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  However,  we  may 
congratulate  the  prefent  age  on  the 
profpect  there  is  of  feeing  the  paths  to 
thefe  hidden  treafures  made  fufficiently 
eafy  and  commodious,  not  only  by  the 
immenfe  fund  of  antient  learning  which 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  has  amaff- 
ed  together  and  depofited  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum;  but  alfo  by  a plan  which 
has  long  employed  the  attention  of  the 
noble  and  honourable  truftees  of  the 
Radcliffe  library  in  Oxford,  for  transfer- 
ring to  that  auguft  edifice  all  the  MSS 
which  are  at  prefent  the  property  of  the 
univerfity,  and  appropriating  it  for  the 
future  to  the  reception  of  MSS  only: 
a defign,  which  will  exhibit  in  one 
view,  and  preferve  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
curity,  that  ineftimable  treafure  which 
now  lies  inconveniently  difperfed;  will 
give  room  for  the  daily  acceffions  of 
printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  library; 
will  perpetuate,  by  a proper  arrange- 
ment, the  memory  of  former  benefac- 
tors to  letters,  and  be  the  means  of 
exciting  new  ones ; and  will  in  the 
end  do  the  higheft  honour  to  the  name 
of  the  munificent  founder,  by  ftamping 
a peculiar  and  moft  ufeful  character  of 
its  own  on  that  noble  ftructure,  which 
it  ever  muft  want  if  confidered  only  as 
a fupplement  to  former  libraries.  How 
far  this  plan  will  be  adopted,  is  not 
hitherto  fully  determined;  yet  it  can- 
not but  feern  an  aufpicious  omen,  that 
the  ample  firft-fruits  of  doctor  Rad- 
cliffe’s  endowment  have  been  lately 
applied  with  the  utmoft  propriety  to 
the  purchafe  of  M.  Frafer’s  very  curious 
and  numerous  collection  of  oriental 
MSS. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CONSERVATION 

According  to  announcement  in  the  July  Annals,  we  herewith 
set  out  in  abstract  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Conservation, 
after  the  meeting  of  July  28,  1918.  The  minutes  of  that  meet- 
ing and  all  prior  thereto  oceur  in  the  Report  of  Conservation, 
1919,  pp.  11-28. 


August  30,  1919  ^ 

Communications. — Secretary  of  Executive  Council  advised  the  Board 
that  ten  cents  per  mile  per  member  for  necessary  automobile  passage 
would  be  allowed. 

Resolutions. — Account  of  expense  incurred  to  be  entered  in  a book 
by  the  secretary  so  that  the  Board  may  know  instantly  at  all  times  all 
details  of  said  accounts.  Expenditures  to  be  within  the  clear  purview 
of  prior  minutes  of  meetings  certified  to  each  member  by  the  secretary. 
Expenditures  evidenced  by  statements  and  audited  by  the  Board  to  be 
certified  by  the  secretary  to  the  Executive  Council  for  payment. 

Regular  Meetings. — Until  further  arrangement  the  Board  to  meet  on 
the  1st  and  3rd  Friday  of  each  month,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary. 

Consideration  of  Areas. — One  or  more  members  to  make  preliminary 
inspection  and  rej)ort  essentials  at  next  meeting  of  Board,  which  as  a 
whole  shall  then  visit  the  area,  enter  into  written  agreement  if  approved, 
subject  to  approval  of  Executive  Council,  inspections  to  be  grouped  for 
minimum  of  expense  and  time. 

Review  of  Business  as  to  Each  Area. — Oakland  Mills — progress  re- 
ported; Fairfield  Chautauqua  Grounds — secretary  to  arrange  meeting 
at  Fairfield  to  consider  this  and  Big  Cedar  Bluffs  in  same  county;  near 
Keokuk  and  Murray’s  I.anding — secretary  to  inquire  for  details;  in 
Louisa  County — rejjort  by  Pammel  and  Llarlan  on  visit  to  Toolsboro, 
Odessa  Lake,  Myerholts  I.ake  and  mouth  of  Iowa  River,  showing  same 
to  be  replete  wiBi  points  of  interest  to  history,  science  and  recreation; 
Farmington  and  Keosauqua — secretary  to  secure  final  descriptive  data, 
ma])S,  etc.,  and  certify  approval  of  Board  to  Executive  Council;  Donahue 
Park  and  Amana — deferred  for  the  present;  Morehead  Caves — ap- 
proved for  all  essentials,  referred  to  Kelso  for  negotiation;  Catfish 
Creek,  Tete  de  Morts,  Durango  Road  and  Swiss  Hollow — referred  to 
Kelso;  Wildcat  Den — sixty  acres  tendered  to  state  cost  free  upon  state 
acquiring  certain  additional  lands — proposition  approved  and  referred 
to  Kelso  and  Harlan  for  completion;  Cedar  Heights  and  Island  above 
Cedar  Falls — secretary  to  write  interested  parties;  Waverly  Park, 
Bixby’s  Park,  Iowa  Falls,  Steamboat  Rock,  Waterville,  Nashua, 
Meader  Woods,  Decorah,  Cedar  Valley,  Rochester  and  Gray’s  Ford — 
referred  to  Pammel;  Little  Wall  Lake,  Twin  Sisters’  Lake,  Cornelia 
Lake  and  Clear  Lake — referred  to  Pammel  and  Albert;  Yellow  River, 
Arlington,  Monticello,  Palisades,  Madison  County,  Hepburn  Park,  Oak- 
land-referred to  Harlan;  Eveland  Park,  Des  Moines  Bluffs,  Monkey 
Mountain,  Eddyville,  Garrison  Rock,  Wapello’s  Grave,  Agency,  Old 
Farlow  Road,  Russell ‘Lakes,  Forks  of  the  Coon,  Carlisle,  Indianola, 

ip'or  brevity  this  record  will  omit  roll  calls  and  other  repeated  language 
except  where  the  same  is  an  important  part  of  the  business. 
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Ford,  Buckingham  Lake  and  Backbone  Park — deferred  to  September  5; 
Red  Rock — referred  to  Kelso,  Ford  and  Harlan;  Big  Boulder,  Mitchell 
County — referred  to  Ford. 

September  5,  1919 

Resolutions. — Resolutions  were  adopted  covering  the  following 
matters: 

That  Kelso  be  an  audit  committee  to  whom  accounts  of  the  Board 
shall  be  sent  for  inspection  and  approval  before  secretary  certifies  to 
Executive  Council. 

Oakland  Chautauqua  Grounds  proffered  by  their  owners,  cost  free, 
and  having  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ford  is 
directed  to  inspect  and  finally  negotiate  for  the  same  and  such  ad- 
ditional grounds  as  may  seem  expedient. 

Board  concurs  with  request  of  Executive  Council  to  participate  in 
planning  and  conducting  dedicatory  functions;  of  creating  a system  of 
co-ordinating  the  two  bodies;  of  forming  joint  authority  for  fixing 
amounts  to  be  paid  for  lands,  and  forms  committees  for  carrying  out 
these  provisions. 

Chairman  authorized  to  join  Fish  and  Game  Warden  as  a com- 
mittee to  locate  areas  on  each  of  the  lakes  named  and  report  to  the 
full  Board.  Secretary  is  directed  to  do  likewise,  with  respect  to  the 
Ledges,  Twin  Lakes,  Storm  Lake,  Peterson  Park,  Gitchie  Manitou, 
Ocheyedan  Mound  and  Stone  Park. 

The  Board  understands  it  supercedes  Fish  and  Game  Department  in 
carrying  out  lake  improvements,  but  as  no  report  or  sufficient  informa- 
tion has  been  furnished  the  Board  on  which  to  base  its  study,  opinion 
or  judgment,  it  asks  the  secretary  to  formally  request  of  the  Executive 
Council  a statement  of  the  legal  and  pecuniary  status  of  this  Board 
with  respect  to  such  lake  improvements  under  Section  2,  Chapter  236, 
Acts  of  Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly  and  amendments  thereto,  and 
of  the  policies,  contracts,  purposes  and  projects  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Department  and  Executive  Council  with  which  this  Board  should  be 
concerned. 

All  lake  areas  referred  to  committee  composed  of  the  chairman  and 
State  Fish  and  Game  Warden;  matters  relating  to  dams,  water  levels, 
riparian  rights,  dredging,  reclamation  or  other  matters  involving 
authority  of  Executive  Council,  Fish  and  Game  Department,  Board 
of  Conservation,  counties,  municipalities  or  drainage  districts  to  be 
assembled  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  so  that  an  itinerary  of  any 
or  all  concerned  to  all  the  places  may  be  arranged,  hearings  held  and 
conclusions  reached  in  the  month  of  October. 

Consideration  of  Areas. — Oakville,  Myerholtz  and  Odessa  Lakes  and 
Toolsboro  Mounds  visited  by  Ford  and  Kelso — action  deferred;  Farm- 
ington and  Keosauqua — certified  for  acquisition ; reports  by  members 
of  investigation  on  Greene,  Nashua,  Rochester,  Tama,  Red  Rock,  Davis 
City,  Chariton,  The  Ledges,  Twin  I.akes,  Tuttle  Lake,  Iowa  Lake,  Little 
Wall  Lake,  Pilot  Knob,  Woodman’s  Hollow,  Boneyard  Hollow,  Wild- 
cat Cave,  Storm  Lake,  Peterson  Park,  West  Okoboji,  Gitchie  Manitou, 
Ocheyedan  Mound,  Horseshoe  Bend,  Wall  Lake  and  Stone  Park. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS 


Bekjamin  Frakklin  Allei^  was  born  at  Salem,  Indiana,  April  27, 
1829,  and  died  at  Hollywood,  California,  April  14,  1914.  The  body  was 
cremated  and  the  ashes  placed  in  the  family  lot  in  Woodland  ceme- 
tery, Des  Moines.  He  came  to  Des  Moines  in  1848,  bringing  several 
thousand  dollars  with  him  and  began  active  and  extensive  business 
operations.  He  early  exhibited  great  talent  as  a business  man.  With 
Jonathan  Lyon,  he  at  once  entered  the  general  mercantile  business 
on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Vine  streets.  In  1850  with  Charles 
V an  he  built  a steam  sawmill  at  the  south  end  of  the  old  Coon  River 
bridge.  There  was  a great  quantity  of  good  timber  near,  especially 
black  walnut,  and  they  had  a big  business.  In  1851  he  and  R.  W. 
Sypher  purchased  a steamboat  at  St.  Louis  and  put  it  in  the  Des 
Moines  River  traffic.  In  1855  he  established  a bank  and  soon  obtained 
an  immense  business.  He  successfully  came  through  the  wildcat 
banking  period  of  1855  to  1858,  maintaining  his  credit  and  winning 
recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the  West.  In  1860  he 
was  a member  of  the  city  council.  In  1865  he  organized  the  first  gas 
company  of  Des  Moines.  The  same  year  with  others  he  organized  the 
Hawkeye  Insurance  Company.  He  became  a stockholder  and  director 
in  the  Rock  Island  railroad  and  assisted  it  to  reach  Des  Moines  in 
1867.  In  1869  he  built  on  Grand  Avenue  the  most  magnificent  residence 
in  Iowa,  later  and  now  the  mansion  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Hubbell.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  served  in  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  General  Assemblies  and  was  influential  in  securing  the 
legislation  providing  for  the  new  Capitol  building.  In  1871  he  organ- 
ized the  Des  Moines  Water  Company.  In  1874  he  went  to  Chicago 
and  took  over  the  Cook  County  National  Bank.  Here  he  met  disaster, 
the  failure  swallowing  up  his  entire  fortune,  including  his  Des  Moines 
properties.  Soon  thereafter  he  went  to  Southern  California  where  he 
was  interested  for  a time  in  fruit  growing,  had  an  important  nosition 
supervising  forestry  service  in  California  fo^*  Federal  Government 
for  some  years,  but  for  several  years  of  his  later  life,  lived  in  retire- 
ment. He  is  credited  with  doing  more  toward  developing  the  city  of 
Des  Moines  in  its  early  history  than  any  other  one  man. 


Bernard  Murphy  was  born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  September 
24,  1847,  and  died  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  February  28,  1918.  He  came  with  his 
parents  to  Poweshiek  County,  Iowa,  in  1859,  where  they  located  on  a 
farm  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Belle  Plaine.  He  worked  on 
farms  in  this  neighborhood  and  in  the  south  part  of  Benton  County 
until  1867  when  he  went  to  Vinton  and  commenced  to  learn  the  printer’s 
trade.  Remaining  there  until  1870  he  went  to  Des  Moines  and  was 
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employed  by  the  Clarksons,  the  proprietors  of  the  State  Register,  for 
three  years,  except  for  a short  time  he  spent  in  Denver  working  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  In  1874  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  Tmer 
Clipper,  but  in  1876  became  a partner  in  the  ownership  of  the  Vinton 
Eagle.  In  1886  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  Eagle,  and  continued 
as  such  until  1913  when  his  son  became  part  owner  with  him.  For 
some  years  he  was  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Vinton.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Vinton  from  1897  to  1901,  and  state  printer  from  1901 
to  1906.  He  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1892  and  was  a presidential  elector  on  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1916.  He  was  grand  chancellor  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Iowa,  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  1901  and  was  representative  to  the 
supreme  lodge  of  that  order  from  1912  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  untiring  in  his  work  for  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Vinton,  and  his  work  for  Linnie  Hagewood,  the  blind  and  deaf  girl,  the 
Helen  Kellar  of  Iowa,  will  long  be  remembered.  His  interest  in  educa- 
tion was  such  that  he  was  appointed  as  a member  of  the  Better  School 
Commission.  His  greatest  work,  however,  was  on  the  editorial  page  of 
his  paper.  In  originality  and  in  creative  and  constructive  power  he 
was  not  excelled  by  any  writer  in  the  state.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  district  and  state  editorial  association  meetings,  and  for  years 
attended  them  and  always  gave  interest  and  inspiration  by  his  presence. 
He  was  also  a well  known  figure  at  Republican  district  and  state  con- 
ventions, where  he  had  a large  influence.  He  had  good  judgment,  good 
ability,  rugged  honesty,  a sense  of  humor  and  a love  of  his  fellow  men 
that  made  of  him  a real  leader  in  Iowa. 


Voltaire  P.  Twombly  was  born  near  Farmington,  Van  Buren  County, 
Iowa,  February  21,  1842,  and  died  at  Des  Moines,  February  24,  1918. 
His  parents  had  emigrated  from  Massachusetts  with  the  Free  Thought 
Colony  founded  by  Abner  Kneeland  near  Farmington  in  1839  and 
named  Salubria.  A few  months  after  his  birth  his  father  died  and  the 
widowed  mother  with  her  infant  son  removed  to  Keosauqua.  There  he 
attended  public  school  and  Lane’s  Academy.  He  volunteered  as  a 
private  in  Company  F,  Second  Iowa  Infantry  and  was  mustered  in 
May  27,  1861.  In  October,  1861,  he  was  j^romoted  to  seventh  corporal 
and  detailed  as  a color  bearer.  In  the  famous  charge  on  Ft.  Donalson, 
five  color  bearers  of  his  regiment  were  shot  down  in  succession,  when 
he  caught  up  the  colors,  and  although  knocked  down  once  by  a spent 
ball,  succeeded  in  carrying  them  forward  and  planting  them  on  top  of 
the  enemy’s  works.  Lie  was  then  promoted  to  lieutenant.  At  Corinth 
he  was  severely  wounded  and  again  at  Jonesboro.  In  June,  1864,  he 
was  promoted  to  adjutant  of  the  regiment  and  in  November  became 
captain  of  Company  K.  In  1865  he  was  acting  inspector  general  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  He  was  mustered  out  July  12,  1865,  returned 
home,  attended  Bryant  & Stratton’s  Business  College  at  Burlington  for 
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awhile,  and  then  was  two  years  at  Ottumwa  in  the  grain,  flour  and 
grocery  business.  Removing  to  Pittsburg,  Van  Buren  County,  he 
followed  milling  nine  years,  when  he  removed  to  Keosauqua  and  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1880  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  of  Van  Buren  County  and  was  re-elected  two  years  later.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  state  and  was  twice  re-elected,  serving 
until  January,  1891.  Soon  thereafter  he  entered  the  Home  Savings 
Bank  of  Des  Moines  as  its  president  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for 
ten  years.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement.  He 
was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  but  was  held  in  high  esteem  because  of 
his  integrity  and  good  judgment. 

Edward  Hooker  Gillette  was  born  at  Bloomfleld,  Connecticut,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1840,  and  died  at  his  home  near  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  August 
14,  1918.  He  graduated  from  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  High  School 
and  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ovid,  New  York. 
Intending  to  devote  himself  to  agriculture,  on  leaving  college  in  1863  he 
came  to  Iowa,  bought  a farm  in  Dallas  county  and  engaged  in  raising 
high  bred  stock.  Shortly  thereafter  he  bought  a farm  immediately 
west  of  Des  Moines  at  the  end  of  Grand  Avenue  and  adjoining  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Valley  Junction.  He  made  his  home  for  a while  in  Des 
Moines  and  was  interested  not  only  in  farming  but  in  manufacturing 
and  in  other  business  enterprises.  He  became  active  in  farmers’  organ- 
izations, especially  in  their  contests  with  railroad  corporations  and  with 
the  barbed  wire  trusts.  He  was  an  active  organizer  of  the  Anti- 
monopoly  party  in  1874  and  the  Greenback  party  in  1876.  In  1876 
he  was  a delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the  Greenback  party 
that  nominated  Peter  Cooper  for  president,  and  that  year  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign,  speaking  in  many  states.  In  1878  the 
Greenback  party  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  District  nominated  him  for  con- 
gress and  the  Democratic  party  fusing  with  it,  he  was  elected  and 
served  in-  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  In  1880  he  was  renominated  but 
was  defeated  by  John  A.  Kasson.  Mr.  Gillette  and  General  Weaver 
having  started  the  State  Tribune  Mr.  Gillette  became  its  editor  in  1881 
and  remained  such  until  1891.  For  over  twenty  years  he  was  active  in 
politics,  speaking  in  practically  every  state  in  the  union.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  national  committee  of  the  Greenback  party  at  one  time  and 
chairman  of  the  state  committee  of  the  Union  Labor  party  for  several 
years.  He  was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1898  for  auditor 
of  state.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  quiet  retirement  at 
his  home  near  Valley  Junction. 

Nathaniel  French  was  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  September 
7,  1854,  and  died  at  Tuscon,  Arizona,  February  14,  1920.  Burial  was 
at  Davenport,  Iowa.  When  a child  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Davenport.  There  he  attended  common  school  and  Griswold  College 
and  completed  his  education  at  Harvard  and  Heidelburg  universities. 
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Choosing  the  law  for  his  profession,  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  he  read  in  the 
office  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  com- 
menced practice  there.  In  the  late  ’70’s  he  returned  to  Davenport,  enter- 
ing the  practice  there  with  John  W.  Thompson.  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  attorney  and  in  1883  was  elected  circuit  judge,  serving 
until  1886.  He  then  retired  from  the  law  practice  and  took  over  the 
management  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  French  family,  his 
father  having  recently  died.  From  1889  to  1896  he  was  with  the  Eagle 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  later  sold  and  removed  to  Kansas 
City.  In  1888  the  Bettendorf  Wheel  Works  was  organized  by  Judge 
French  and  William  P.  Bettendorf.  Later  this  became  the  firm  of 
French  & Hecht.  They  maintained  one  large  factory  at  Davenport 
and  another  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  became  the  largest  metal  wheel 
manufacturers  in  the  world.  For  years  Judge  French  was  a director 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Davenport.  When  a receiver  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Rock  Island  lines  he  became  a director.  He  was  a 
gold  standard  Democrat  and  supported  Palmer  in  1896.  During  the 
World  War  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  exemption  board  at  Davenport, 
and  the  arduous  duties  likely  hastened  his  death.  He  was  a man  of 
large  wealth,  a lawyer  of  unusual  ability,  and  a philanthropist  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  much  influence.  His  brother  is  Col.  George 
W.  French,  and  his  sister.  Miss  Alice  French,  known  in  the  literary  world 
as  Octave  Thanet,  of  Davenport. 

Luma^t  H.  Weller  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Connecticut,  August  24, 
1833,  and  died  at  a sanitarium  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  March  2,  1914. 
Interment  was  made  at  his  home  at  Nashua,  Iowa.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut,  State  Normal  School 
and  Literary  Institute  of  Suffield.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1858  and 
settled  on  a farm  near  Nashua,  which  was  his  home  from  then  until 
his  death.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  both  the  state  and 
federal  courts.  In  1865  he  was  justice  of  the  peace.  He  also  served 
as  a member  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  In  1867  he  was  an 
independent  candidate  for  the  general  assembly.  He  identified  himself 
with  many  new  movements,  it  is  said  with  practically  all  of  them  except 
socialism  and  woman  suffrage.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  congress 
from  the  Fourth  Iowa  District  on  the  fusion  ticket  of  the  Greenback 
and  Democratic  parties,  and  in  1884  he  was  defeated  for  congress  by 
William  E.  Fuller  by  only  200  votes.  He  was  twice  a candidate  for 
governor,  twice  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and,  in  1908,  was  a 
candidate  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States  on  the  American 
ticket.  He  was  president  of  his  local  grange,  a prominent  leader  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  president  of  the  Chosen  Farmers  of  Amercia  and 
a member  of  the  national  committee  of  the  Peoples  Party  for  many 
years.  For  some  twenty  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Farmers*  Advocate. 
He  was  a reformer  by  nature,  was  sincere  and  earnest  and  struck  hard 
blows  at  monoply  and  corruption  in  high  places.  He  was  widely  and 
affectionately  called  “Calamity  Weller.” 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Steele  was  born  in  Rush  County,  Indiana,  March 
19,  1853,  and  died  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  March  21,  1920.  In  1859  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Coles  County,  Illinois,  and  in  1862  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  Iowa.  Here  he  attended  common  school  and,  later,  Axline 
Academy  (now  defunct).  After  two  years  in  the  academy  he  commenced 
teaching  public  schools,  which  he  continued  several  years.  He  later 
farmed  and  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  in  northwestern  Iowa. 
When  the  grasshopper  plague  came  he  had  to  return  to  school  teaching 
to  make  a living.  He  studied  law  with  Barrett  & Bullis  at  Sheldon 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  enter  the  practice.  He  entered 
the  retail  merchandise  business  at  Wayne,  Nebraska,  took  control  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  organized  a big  cattle  feeding  company.  In 
1893  he  removed  to  Tyndall,  South  Dakota,  established  a lumber  yard 
and  also  went  extensively  into  the  cattle  business.  In  1895  he  entered 
the  live  stock  brokerage  and  commission  business  in  Sioux  City.  He 
continued,  however,  to  develop  his  South  Dakota  holdings,  having  one 
ranch  there  of  20,000  acres.  Although  the  Eleventh  Iowa  Congressional 
District  was  normally  Republican  by  several  thousand,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a Democrat  in  1914  by  a majority  of  3,659  and  served 
in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.  In  1916  he  was  again  his  party’s  nominee 
and  was  defeated  by  131  votes.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  delegates  at  large  from  Iowa  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  San  Francisco.  He  was  a very  successful  busi- 
ness man  and  was  deservedly  popular. 

Frank  D.  Bayless  was  born  at  Pendleton,  Madison  County,  Indiana, 
October  9,  1840,  and  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  March  7,  1920. 
Burial  was  at  Elkader,  Iowa.  He  came  west  by  ox  team  with  his  mother 
and  her  family  in  1853.  In  1855  they  located  in  Dodge  County,  Minne- 
sota, where  he  worked  on  a farm.  In  1856  he  returned  to  Indiana  and 
attended  high  school  two  years.  In  1858  he  again  went  to  Minnesota 
and  farmed,  taught  school  and  studied  medicine.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  Second  Minnesota  Infantry  and  served  until  his  health  became 
impaired,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  Soon  thereafter,  however, 
he  re-enlisted  in  the  Third  Minnesota  Infantry,  serving  until  September, 
1865.  He  then  became  a drug  clerk  and  in  1866  removed  to  Elkader, 
Iowa,  and  entered  the  drug  business  on  his  own  account.  He  was  very 
successful  and  established  several  branch  stores  at  neighboring  towns. 
He  was  enterprising,  public-spirited  and  helpful  to  his  community.  He 
was  a member  of  the  local  school  board  continuously  for  twenty-four 
years.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  as  a Democrat  and  was 
re-elected  in  1887,  serving  in  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  General  Assemblies.  During  his  service  in  the  senate 
he  became  recognized  as  a legislator  of  ability,  independence  and  good 
business  judgment.  In  the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  Railways,  Public  Health  and  Printing 
committees  and  was  chairman  of  the  Military  committee. 
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Mathew  Simpsoist  Hughes  was  born  at  West  Union,  West  Virginia, 
February  2,  1863,  and  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  4,  1920.  The  final 
funeral  rites  were  observed  at  Portland,  Oregon.  He  was  a son  of 
the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Hughes.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  in  Linsley  Institute  and  in  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. On  leaving  the  University  he  became  city  editor  of  the  Parkers- 
burg Daily  Journal.  In  1884,  although  but  little  past  twenty-one,  he 
achieved  state  wide  distinction  as  a political  orator,  speaking  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Republican  party.  In  1886  he  was  converted  and  at  once  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  he  received  his  first  appointment,  that  of  Ewart  Circuit  in 
Poweshiek  County,  Iowa.  From  that  little  circuit  of  four  points  he  went 
as  pastor  to  Malcom  in  1888-89,  to  Grinnell  in  1889-90,  to  Chestnut  Street 
Church,  Portland,  Maine,  in  1890-94,  to  Wesley  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  1894-98,  to  Independence  Avenue  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, in  1898-1908  and  to  First  Church,  Pasadena,  California,  in  1908-16. 
He  was  elected  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  the 
General  Conference  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  in  1916.  From 
1916  to  1920  he  was  resident  bishop  at  Portland,  Oregon.  He  was  an 
orator  of  national  reputation. 

Alfred  N.  Hoeson  was  born  at  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  April 
1,  1848,  and  died  at  a hospital  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  April  11,  1918. 
Interment  was  at  West  Union,  Iowa.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Fayette  County,  Iowa,  in  1855,  and  to  West  Union  in  1858.  He  attended 
public  schools,  the  Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette  and,  for  a short 
time,  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  read  law  with  his  father,  Joseph 
Hobson,  and  with  L.  L.  Ainsworth,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870. 
For  a short  time  thereafter  he  was  in  the  revenue  department  at 
Dubuque,  but  in  1875  he  became  a law  partner  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  on 
the  latter  being  elected  to  congress.  Tliis  partnership  continued  until 
the  fall  of  1894  when  Mr.  Hobson  was  elected  a judge  of  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  District.  This  position  he  continued  to  hold  for  twenty-three 
years,  or  until  his  death.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  of  his  district  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  re-elections 
were  made  with  but  little  or  no  opposition.  His  record  on  the  bench 
gave  evidence  of  judicial  talent  of  a high  order.  At  different  times  iie 
was  prominently  mentioned  as  a member  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
and  in  1910  all  the  counties  of  his  judicial  and  congressional  districts 
solidly  supported  him  for  nomination  to  that  position.  In  1916  he  was 
president  of  the  state  bar  association. 

Hugh  Breknak  was  born  in  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  March  12, 
1845,  and  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  15,  1920.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1850  with  his  parents,  who  first  located  at  Philadelphia, 
then  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1865  he  came  to  Des  Moines. 
Here  he  worked  as  an  engineer  in  a pottery,  and  later  as  a coal  miner. 
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From  1873  to  1877  he  was  a member  of  the  Des  Moines  police  force,  and 
in  1877  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Polk  County.  Soon  after 
becoming  a peace  officer  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  devoting  his  time 
to  it  while  not  on  duty.  He  read  with  Smith  & Baylies  (Seward  Smith 
and  Ripley  N.  Baylies)  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878  while  he 
was  still  deputy  sheriff.  In  1880  Mr.  Baylies  retired  and  Mr.  Brennan 
entered  the  firm.  In  1881  he  retired  as  deputy  sheriff  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  law.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  assistant  city 
solicitor  of  Des  Moines  and  served  until  1890  when  he  was  elected  city 
solicitor.  From  1903  until  1914  he  served  as  a district  judge  in  Polk 
County,  being  three  times  elected  to  that  position.  Both  as  a peace 
officer  and  as  a judge  on  the  bench  he  acquitted  himself  with  honor. 
In  overcoming  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and  in  winning  his  way  unaided 
to  an  honorable  position  in  a learned  profession,  his  was  a remarkable 
career. 


J.  D.  M.  IIamii.tox  was  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1851, 
and  died  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  20,  1914.  In  1851,  when 
only  an  infant,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  He 
attended  common  school  there,  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Washington  University, 
Saint  liOuis,  in  1875.  He  became  city  attorney  of  Fort  Madison  and 
in  1877  was  elected  representative  in  the  Seventeenth  General  As- 
sembly. He  attained  prominence  politically.  He  was  a candidate  for 
}) residential  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Sherman  as  a member  of  the  commission  to  locate  and  build 
the  hosjutal  for  the  insane  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state.  In  1886, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  at  the  Democratic 
state  convention.  In  1887  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Fort  Madison.  In 
1881  he  was  grand  chancellor  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias 
of  Iowa.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  state 
and  he  obtained  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  appointed  claims  at- 
torney for  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  and  removed  to  Topeka,  Kansas, 
where  he  lived  several  years  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

WiT.i.ARn  CiiAuxcA'  Eari.e  was  born  at  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1833,  and  died  in  Florida,  February  10,  1920.  Burial  was  at 
Waukon,  Iowa.  He  was  educated  in  public  schools.  He  came  to  Waukon 
in  1854  and  worked  in  a sawmill.  In  October,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army  and  was  elected  caj^tain  of  Company  B,  Twelfth  Iowa 
Infantry.  In  1863  he  raised  and  commanded  the  Seventieth  United 
States  Colored  Infantry.  In  1865  he  resigned  to  attend  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1867  graduated  therefrom.  Re- 
turning to  Waukon  he  practiced  medicine  there  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  interested  in  the  mercantile  business,  stock  and  grain  shipping  and 
banking.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  building  of  the  railroad  to 
Waukon.  In  1881  he  was  elected  representative  and  served  in  the  Nine- 
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teenth  General  Assembly,  and  in  1886  was  elected  senator  to  fill  the  iin- 
expired  term  in  the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  of  William  Larrabee 
when  the  latter  became  governor.  He  was  again  elected  representative 
in  1906  and  served  in  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-second  extra  General 
Assemblies. 


William  Battix  was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  June  24,  1832, 
and  died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  February  8,  1918.  He  was  of  Quaker 
parentage  and  rearing.  He  attended  country  school,  taught  school  at 
Lisbon,  Salem  and  Damascus,  Ohio,  and  clerked  in  stores.  Fie  came 
to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  1856  and  to  Marshall  County  in  1857,  and  estab- 
lished a store.  The  brick  building  in  which  he  had  this  store  is  said  to  be 
still  standing.  In  1859  he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Marshall  County  on 
the  issue  of  removing  the  county  seat  from  Marietta  to  Marshalltown, 
he  favoring  Marshalltown.  After  Marshalltown  won  the  removal  con- 
test by  an  election  and  had  successfully  resisted  Marietta’s  efforts  to 
defeat  the  removal  by  court  actions,  a counter  movement  was  started 
to  change  the  county  seat  to  Albion,  and  the  case  arising  in  that  move- 
ment was  tried  before  Judge  Battin,  Marshalltown  winning.  He  declined 
to  be  a candidate  for  re-election.  A few  years  thereafter  he  removed 
to  a farm  near  Marshalltown  and  in  1890  removed  to  that  city.  He  held 
several  township  offices,  including  justice  of  the  peace. 


Mahlon  Head  was  born  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  July  12,  1835,  and 
died  at  Jefferson,  Iowa,  January  17,  1920.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Poweshiek  County,  Iowa,  in  1855.  There  he  worked  on  a farm  one 
year  and  then  became  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  Poweshiek 
County.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  June,  1861,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  F,  Tenth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  served  four  years.  He 
participated  in  many  battles  and  was  seriously  wounded  at  Missionary 
Ridge.  He  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  Sea,  was  commissioned 
a lieutenant  and  was  later  a staff  officer  with  General  John  E.  Smith. 
Returning  home  from  the  war  in  1865,  he  engaged  in  banking  one  year 
at  Montezuma,  but  in  1866  went  to  Jefferson.  There  he  entered  the 
banking  business  and  became  a leading  citizen  of  Greene  County.  Be- 
sides his  banking  interests  at  Jefferson  he  was  interested  in  banks  in 
several  nearby  towns.  He  invested  largely  in  land  and  became  quite 
wealthy.  In  1899  he  was  elected  representative  and,  by  .’eason  of  re- 
elections,  served  in  the  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth  and 
Thirty-first  General  Assemblies. 

William  Hekry  Webb  was  born  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1849,  and  died  at  Spencer,  Iowa,  May  2,  1914.  In  1854  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  in  1874  to  Clear 
Lake,  Iowa,  and  in  1877  to  Spencer.  He  was  a successful  farmer.  He 
was  elected  representative  in  1912  and  served  in  the  Thirty-fifth  General 
Assembly. 
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